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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


SHORT STOPS 


JEFF HIEBAUTH 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Anthony LaCava 


Anthony LaCava first got hooked on helping the 
mentally retarded by teaching a few nuns how to run a 
blackjack table. 

In 1970 he attended a Las Vegas night sponsored by 
a local charitable outfit to raise money for the mentally 
retarded. The casino was run by a group of nuns, who 
were offering an open bar and getting creamed at the 
blackjack tables. “They didn’t know what they were 
doing,” says LaCava, a retired Waltham construction 
worker. “They were losing their shirts.” An organizer 
asked LaCava to step in and bail them out, which he 
did by charging for the drinks and informing the nuns 
that the dealer doesn’t take a hit with 17 showing. 

Since then, LaCava has donated most of his 
weekends to helping the mentally retarded. In 1985, 
after 15 years’ volunteering with various charitable 
groups as a driver for outings, LaCava formed Wheels 
of Happiness, an outfit that takes retarded children and 
adults on free weekend excursions. Every Friday 
LaCava and five fellow volunteers gather up to 75 
guests for a few hours of bowling at the Wal-Lex 
Bowling Alley, in Waltham. They also bring 50 clients 
from Wrentham State Hospital to a monthly regional 
party at a local Moose lodge. He runs day trips to the 
Cape and cookouts at local parks. Last fall, LaCava 
bought a 28-foot pontoon boat, rigged it up for 
wheelchair access, and began running boating trips on 
the Charles. And once a year, he relieves parents and 
families by taking guests on a three-day trip to 
amusement parks. 

To pay for his two vans, one bus, and the cost of the 
excursions, LaCava raises money through private 
donations and, true to his roots, two annual group trips 
to Atlantic City. 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Jeffrey Lurie 
on women in movies 


Jeffrey Lurie, producer of the new comedy I Love You 
to Death, was drawn to the movies because of their 
images of women. The attraction, though, was not so 
much the images’ beauty as their injustice. 

“Women have been presented as uni-dimensional,” 
says Lurie. “If they were attractive, they weren’t too 
smart. If they had a career, then they’re not too 
competent in their personal relationships.” 

The problem so intrigued the Boston-born Lurie that 
he wrote his PhD thesis on it while at Brandeis. In 1983 
he left the ivory tower to get involved in moviemaking. 
Being the nephew of Richard Smith, head of the 
powerful General Cinema exhibitor chain, didn’t hurt. 
He moved to LA and founded Chestnut Hill 
Productions. 

- His first project, the Don Johnson vehicle 
Sweethearts Dance (1988), was admittedly a mixed 
success. “I wanted to see more point of view from the 
women,” he says. “I think the writer and director saw it 
more as a male-buddy story. It didn’t reach its potential. 
But it gave me momentum.” 

Lurie’s a lot happier with his new movie. It’s based 
or the true story of a woman who schemes to murder 
her adulterous husband. “Here is a passive woman who 


‘finally faces up to her husband's failings,” he explains. 


“She went overboard, but it was the beginning of an 
improvement in her marriage.” 

He’s even more excited about his latest project, a 
woman-detective story that he hopes “will turn the 
genre on its head. It’s based on the V.I. Warshawski 
series of mystery novels by Sara Paretsky. She’s 
concerned with shoes and make-up, but she doesn’t 
back away from fisticuffs. A mixture of Sam Spade and 
a contemporary woman.” 


THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


_ It’s not too late to send in your Census questionnaire. If you haven't received one, or need 
assistance in answering yours, call 1-800-999-1990. 


| <= A five-mile waikathon, sponsored by University Hospital's Parkinson's Disease Information 


and Referral Center and the Massachusetts Chapter of the American Parkinson Disease Association, 
begins at 9:30 a.m., April 21, at the MDC Cleveland Circle Reservoir, 355 Chestnut Hill Avenue, 
Brookline. Call 638-8466. 


AIDS-information session, sponsored by the Boston Alliance of Gay and Lesbian Youth, April 
18, 7:30 p.m., 35 Bowden Street, Boston. Call 523-7363. 


WalkAmerica Walk-a-thon, a 20-kilometer promenade to benefit the March of Dimes, begins at 


7:30 a.m., April 29, at Boston Common. Call 461-1666. 
— compiled by Lynne Mazadoorian 


TALKING | 
POLITICS 


Will Waltham be 
Cassandra for Dems? 
by Rob French 


Lucile Hicks 


works in the post office on Main Street in 

Waltham. He has lived in that city most of his 
iife and he’s almost always voted Democratic. He was 
vith Carter in 1980, with Mondale in 1984, and he 
bac!-2d Dukakis in 1988. But the unfailing party loyalty 
has come to an end, Next month, \vhe > he votes in a 
special election to fill the state-Senate seat vacated by 
seven-term Democratic senator Carol Amick, he’li 
probably be casting a Republican ballot, Angelo says, 
even though he knows virtually nothing about the GOP 
candidate. “I’m a registered Democrat, but not much 
longer, I'll tell ya,” he says sharply. “We need to get a 
two-party system in this state. It’s like Russia.” 


. a F ALTHAM — Angelo, a tal] man in his late 40s, 





Bill teaches at a private elementary school, and in 
many ways his politics seem classically progressive. He 
used to work with disadvantaged children. He likes the 
idea of universal health care. He’s willing to raise taxes 
to solve the state’s budget crisis. He voted for Carter and 
Mondale. But he, too, plans to vote Republican in the 
May 1 state-Senate election. “I used to be a Democrat, a 
liberal Democrat, but I’ve gotten so pissed off with the 
Democrats over the past 10 years I’m voting more 
Republican now,” he says. 

Sentiments like these are quite common iri Waltham 
and, coming from people-who have traditionally formed 
the core of the Democratic Party’s support, they have to 
send a chilling message to Massachusetts Dems about 
their prospects in the November elections and into the 
1990s. In the shorter term, they also represent a danger 
to Joe Mullin, a liberal Democratic selectman from 
Weston who is running for Amick’s seat against Lucile 
Hicks, a popular five-term moderate Republican state 
representative from Wayland. Coming this early in the 
campaign season, the Mullin-Hicks battle is seen as a 
weather vane of the state’s political climate and a critical 
gauge of voter dissatisfaction with a discredited 
Democratic incumbency. And the early indicators 
suggest that a significant segment of the Democratic 
flock is 0 furious at how the state’s affairs have been 
bungled, they’re ready to turn toa = 

_ alternative, 
* * * 

Waltham is a predominantly blue-collar city of 58,000 
that tends to elect moderate to conservative Democrats. 
Unions play a pivotal role in local politics: of the roughly 
30,000 registered voters, 5000 are members of the AFL- 
ClO alone. Republicans are outnumbered nearly five to 
one, but 40 percent of the electorate is Independent and 
the town’s political preferences over the years have 
mirrored fairly closely those throughout the state. The 
city split eveniy between Ronald Reagan and Jimmy 
Carter in 1980 and only narrowly went for Michael 
Dukakis over George Bush in 1988. 

Waltham is the key electoral prize in the Fifth 
Middlesex District, which includes eight communities 
and stretches from Weston to Chelmsford; the city 
includes nearly 40 percent of the district’s registered 
voters. Winning big in Waltham is essential for Mullin, 
who won't do as well in the more conservative, 
Republican-minded suburbs like Wayland and 
Chelmsford. In the April 3 Democratic primary, Mullin 
carried the district but got trounced in Waltham by the 
hometown candidate, City Councilor Robert Waddick, 
by a six-to-one margin. Waddick has pledged his full 
support to his fellow Democrat, and according to 
Andrew Savitz, a Weston resident and Dukakis- 
administration official who was considering entering the 
race earlier this year, “The only way for Joe to win is to 
get ahuge Waltham turnout. He's going to need: 
Waddick’s help.” 

Mullin has picked up several key endorsements, 
including Amick’s and state AFL-CIO president Arthur 
Osborne’s, but he and his campaign staff readily admit 
this will be an uphill race. The major statewide issues of 
the year — abortion and taxes — seem largely irrelevant, 
since both candidates are pro-choice and both say they 
would support new taxes if accompanied by more 
budget cuts. Hicks has better name recognition and 
almost twice as much money as Mullin, and she is so 
confident her field organization can get out the votes she 
needs that her staff is actively discouraging media 
coverage, which would help level the playirg field. 

There’s another factor clearly working against Mullin, 


and that’s the tide of anger readily apparent on Waltham 


street corners. “If I don’t see anyone I like,” says one 
local resident, turning her back to a cold wind, “I'll vote 
for the Republicans just because I’m fed up with the way 
things are going now.’ 

Hicks is playing directly to this deep vein of 
disenchantment by trying to tié Mutlin to Dukakis and 
portray him as just another fiscally irresponsible liberal. 

~“His answer to everything is another big-spending 
program,” claims Charles Manning, Hicks’s political 
consultant. For his part, Mullin tries to distance himself 
from the governor and temper his liberal leanings by 
emphasizing that he’s a “small-businessman Democrat” 
who is, among other things, opposed to the universal- 
health-care law as it now exists. At Mullin’s April 6 
fundraiser in Chelmsford, US Senator John Kerry 
illustrated just how well every Bay State politician 


1. understands the source of the voters’ venom. Instead of 


standing up to lead a session of traditional partisan 
cheerleading, Kerry berated the largely Democratic state 
legislature. “What is going on on Beacon Hill is childish 
and abusive,” he said to nodding donors around the 
room. 

Persuading Waltham’s disaffected Democrats that he 
should not be the target of their hostility will be no easy 
job for Mullin. One Brandeis University student said he 
planned to back Hicks “just because she’s a Republican. 
I'd like to see a change in leadership.” 

A number of Waltham Democrats who backed 
Waddick in the primary because he was a familiar local 
pol now say they plan to switch parties and vote for 
Hicks. An on-the-street survey of nearly two dozen 
Waltham Democrats and Independents revealed that 
Hicks was favored by a three-to-one margin; a third of 
those Hicks crossovers specifically cited anger at the 
Democrat-dominated legislature and administration as a 
prime motivating factor. 

One retired construction worker, a Democrat who 
voted for Dukakis in 1988, cast his primary ballot for 
Waddick, but now his assessment of Democrats is blunt: 
“T hate them all. I feel like I keep supporting this mess if 
I vote for these people.” He plans to vote for Hicks and 
for a straight Republican ticket in November. Will 
Republicans be any better? “Let's put it this way,” he 
says, “can it get any worse?” 


THE COURT 
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IDEAS THAT COULD MAKE A DIFFERENCE by Jon Keller 
The gubernatorial candidates insist they‘re talking substance, but 
here are a few suggestions for fixing up the state that they’ve 
studiously ignored. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS by Maureen Dezell 

How a powertul personality is spearheading a comeback for one of 
the city’s long-ignored performance palaces. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Why we're just mad about crime. 


EAST BERLIN IS STILL RED by Jim Hershberg 
Who won the revolution in East Germany? 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Boston’s Bulletin Board checks out holograms on stamps and cereal 
boxes, investigates the wild world of bungee jumping, goes gray- 
river rafting in downtown Lowell, and more. 


THE COURT OF LIFE by Caroline Knapp 
At last, a remedy for heartache and angst. 


SCARLETT FEVER by Caroline Knapp 

When the woman you love wants to be “really good friends,’’ you 
have to ask yourself a question: what's a nice guy like you doing in a 
romance like this? 


WORD OF MOUTH by Mary H. Frakes 

News from the local food front, including hot new spots in Kendall 

— the rise of clubby restaurants, and notes on pairing food and 
e. . 

OBJECT LESSON by Mike Bailey 


When the credit-card companies come a-callin’, how can you 
separate the real perks from the bells and whistles? A guide. 


9 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


14 
16 


DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
A fine find in Portugalia. Plus, the Phoenix Dining Guide and the 


Skewers. 
PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 
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Umbrella (with Arts). 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston’‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in ‘‘Next Weekend,” 
Carolyn Clay goes on *B-MOVIE, The Play: The Junket.”’ 


THE ARTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Forty years behind the Iron Curtain changed the way Eastern 
Europeans lived, wrote, and even thought. In the third installment of 
our series, Bill Marx looks at these changes through the eyes of writers 
like Milan Kundera, Vaclav Havel, Danilo Ki§, Zbigniew Herbert, 
Czeslaw Milosz, and more. There’s a reading list, too. 


PERFORMANCE . 
Rebecca Nemser goes to Robert Whitman’s Black Dirt and finds it full 
of white light. 


8 DANCE and COMEDY 


9 


Thea Singer says she could have danced all night in Robert 
Davidson’‘s Airborne: Meister Eckhart (she actually did dance in it); 
and Charles S. Berry explains how Steve Wright got the Harvard 
Lampoon Deadpan. 


THEATER 

Robin Dougherty finds the Women in Theatre Festival thriving on 
adversity; Carolyn Clay watches The Lost Boys, about Peter Pan 
author J.M. Barrie, try to grow up; Bill Marx says The Immigrant is a 
sweet nothing; and Gary Susman aisle-hops to The Gospel According 
to Omaha and Fun House Mirror. 


FILM 

Gary Susman welcomes the reopening of the Somerville Theatre with 
“The Best of the Festival of Animation”; Peter Keough checks out 
“Cine Argentino” at the ICA; and Charles Taylor finds little evidence 
of life in Vital Signs. Plus, in ‘‘Trailers,’’ The Gods Must Be Crazy IL 
Crazy People, and The First Power. 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski waxes enthusiastic about Marianne Faithfull’s 
Paradise show and her new album, and he’s equally high on some 
new blues reissues; Dan Gerweritz looks at the new Suzanne Vega 
album and wonders whether she’s been scared by success; Wes 
Eichenwald says Tony Bennett can still cut it; Jon Garelick welcomes 
Muhal Richard Abrams to Boston; in ‘“‘Classical,”" Lloyd Schwartz 
wishes pianist Annie Fischer would come here more often; and in 
“Cellars by Starlight,’’ Polly Campbell says so long to critic Brett 


Milano. 
24 HOT DOTS 38 OFF THE RECORD 
25 LISTINGS 39 FILM LISTINGS 
33 ART LISTINGS 40 FILM STRIPS 
36 PLAY BY PLAY 


Credits: Mark Morelli (with News), Hotel Stetson (with Lifestyle), and Lisbeth Thorlacius/Dance 
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PAUL ROBICHEAU 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) if 
that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telepbone number (we'd 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer's name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing for 
considerations of space, fairness, and 
literacy. 





SATRIANI CONCERT 
RUINED BY BASS 


I'd like to know where Ted 
Drozdowski was sitting during the Joe 
Satriani concert at the Orpheum 
(“Natural Ax,” Arts, April 6). My brother 
and I had center orchestra seats, about 
30 feet from the sound- and light-console 
operators, and we didn’t hear any 
“shimmering waves of feedback” or 
“ornamental arpeggios” — what we got 
were booming, ear-wrecking bass 
resonances that washed out Satriani’s 
playing virtually the entire night. 

We tried moving up to the balcony 
and hanging around the exits. There was 
a little less resonance, but the sound still 
sucked big-time. 

Satriani is a great guitarist, and his 
Flying in a Blue Dream album is loaded 
with terrific stuff, but he might as well 
have been another it-came-from-the- 
garage heavy-metal guitar thrasher with 
the way his sound system was set up that 
night. My brother, a big Satriani fan, 
wasn't exactly feeling pleased after the 
concert; and he wasn’t the only one, 


One reader couldn't hear “shimmering waves of feedback.” 


judging from the comments and faces of 
everyone else I saw there. 
Bernie Conneely 
Charlestown 


RIPLEY SERIES, 
HREE 


NOT T 


Lurking in the insights in Daniel 
Harris’s survey of one-third of Patricia 
Highsmith’s work (“Patricia Highsmith’s 
Sinister Wisdom,” PLS, March 30) is a 
blunder. Her Ripley novels form a 
tetralogy, not a trilogy. 

The Boy Who Followed Ripley, 
published in 1980, balances the form of 
The Talented Mr. Ripley and the middle 
volumes’ obsession with doppelgangers. 

Together, the four Ripley novels 
are a family album of Highsmith’s career; 
without the last, the Ripley series 
becomes almost as unstable as its hero. 

Ray Davis 
Cambridge 


OPTIONS 
INCREASE 
FLOW FOR ALL 


It was great to see Community 
Works covered in your February 2 article 
on the disturbing agenda of the Capital 
Research Center (“The Charity Police,” 
News). Here’s hoping that alternative 
payroll-deduction campaigns like those 
run by Community Works — a 
progressive coalition of social-justice 
groups — turn out to be the wave of the 
90s in workplace charitable giving. 

I used to work at Simmons 
College. A few of us on the staff got 
together and proposed to the 
administration that the 
payroll-deduction plan be opened up to 
allow employees to contribute to 








organizations other than the United Way. 
' The United Way had been in place 
at Simmons for years and was hurting for 
donations — in part because people 
had gotten apathetic about it, but also 
because many employees knew of the 
the United Way’s conservative leanings 
and preferred to give directly to liberal 
causes that the United Way doesn’t fund. 

We were fortunate. The Simmons 
administration was willing to include not 
only Community Works but Oxfam- 
America in a new and improved payroll 
campaign that has now been in place for 
a couple of years. Unfortunately, many 
employers who might be similarly 
inclined bow to pressure from the 
United Way, which discourages them 
from welcoming its “competitors” and 
lobbies hard for its own continued 
monopoly. 

These same employers may also 
feel anxiety about offering support to 
groups (such as those under the 
Community Works umbrella) that 
advogate direct societal and political 
change. 

Some are just concerned that too 
much bureaucracy is involved in adding 
deduction options (in fact, there’s little 
extra hassle for those who actually 
manage the payroll). Fortunately, the 
truth is that there’s nothing wrong and 
everything right with having a number of 
payroll-deduction options. It 
acknowledges that workers support a 
broad range of social causes and 
charitable organizations. 

Encouraging such support is all to 
the good; the nonprofit sector needs all 
the help it can get. When employees are 
offered an easy, no-fuss way to 
contribute financially to society, they 


- usually grab the chance. 


Best of all, when the payroll- 
deduction plan is expanded to include 
alternatives to the United Way, employee 
giving goes up across the board, 
benefitting not only the new additions 
but (in the long run) the United Way 
itself. The facts show that employees 
become more interested, more engaged, 
more generous, and more willing to 
contribute when they are given a wider 
menu of options. 

If someone is looking around for a 
way to make a difference, he or she can 
get a few fellow employees together and 
make a pitch to the boss to open up the 
payroll-deduction campaign to 
alternative groups. There’s really no 
good reason for management to turn the 
employees down, once it knows all the 
facts. 

And when such an effort is 
successful, there’ll be an increase in the 
flow of money to some terrific 
organizations that are starved for 
funding. 

Trena Cleland 
Cambridge 
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SATURDAY JULY 21 + 7:00PM 
FOXBORO STADIUM 


PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE BCL GROUP 


All seats reserved. Stadium seating available at all Ticketron outlets, by calling Teletron 
at 1-800-382-8080 (in Boston 720-3434), and at Out-of-Town Tickets in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Field seats are available only through Teletron or Bostix in Faneuil Hall. 

No tickets are available at the Foxboro Stadium box office. Rain or shine. 

Presented by Tea Party ® Concerts. 
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IDEAS 


THAT COULD MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE. ...... 


he 15 percent rule? Outsider versus insider? 
Who took PAC money from whom? 
Please. Even if we can’t completely 

blame the gubernatorial candidates for their 
obsession with trivia (given the superficiality 
imposed by much of the campaign media 
coverage), the quality of the debate so far reminds 
us of Shelley Winters, Carol Lynley, and Ernest 
Borgnine fighting over the cocktail franks as the SS 
Poseidon goes down. 

Sure, most candidates have an array of specific 
public-policy ideas, some more realistic than 
others, some that even qualify as innovative. But 
all too often such creative thinking gets discarded 
as too risky by the poll-wary, is suppressed by the 
constricted formats of quote-board print reporting 
or TV-news sound bites, or simply vanishes under 
the nutrition-poor mass of junk-food rhetoric 
doled out by most politicians. 

This year in particular, that’s a shame. The 
recent collapse of many of the social and political 
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Ticaas need to Bs tied to safety. 


assumptions that have dominated Massachusetts 
government for more than a decade has left a 
vacuum that finger-pointing demagogues will 
willingly fill, if permitted to do so. So far, the 
campaign has yielded few specific solutions, or 
even threshold ideas that might lead to solutions, 
that haven't seemed draconian, disreputable, or 
dense. And that’s a bitter disappointment in a state 
with a long tradition of inventive, progressive 
thinking about government's ability to improve 
the human condition. 

In an effort to stir the pot, the Phoenix contacted 
dozens of sources and asked them to suggest 
creative, pragmatic ideas that the candidates 
should be (but, for the most part, aren’t) talking 
about this election year. 

Our contacts included liberals and 
conservatives, government administrators and 
social workers, teachers and cops, academics and 
business people. It wasn’t easy to find positive 
thinking — a disturbing number of tespondents 


seconded the motion of liberal economist Robert 
Kuttner that “there’s nothing you can do that won’t 
need lots more money” or that of conservative 
columnist Warren Brookes, who suggested tearing 
down the State House and building a parking 


. garage. 


But we persevered. What follows isn’t a 
blueprint for change, a definitive answer to any 
particular question, or a comprehensive anything. 
(Some of the following suggestions are already on 
the table in one form or another, if not on top of 
anyone’s political platter.) These are nothing more 
than intriguing ideas that we think deserve an 
airing. Even if they merely provoke open-minded 
discussion and intelligent thought before being 
dismissed, that'll be a hell of a lot more edifying 
than another rhubarb over who’s tougher but more 
compassionate than whom. After all, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once wrote, “The ultimate 
good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas.” 


Higher education needs to be reorganized. 


Selling Logan could help fill state coffers. 















(3 DECLARE A FIREARMS AMNESTY 


When people talk about pressing social problems that 
require immediate relief, the ongoing street war/drug 
war in Roxbury and Dorchester usually takes top billing. 
Yet the candidates’ discussion of crime so far has failed 
to rise above the level of Bill Weld’s dilettantish plan to 
yank TVs from inmates’ cells or Frank Bellotti’s 
demagogic volunteering to pull the switch on Carol 
Stuart’s killer himself. 

It’s an article of faith that something has to be done to 
get guns off the streets and out of kids’ hands as a first 
step toward halting the carnage. But the gun lobby still 
seems strong enough on Beacon Hill to stop all but the 
most tentative gun-control measures, and even tougher 
gun laws would do little to stop the influx of out-of-state 
weapons. 

At Boston Mayor Ray Flynn’s summit meeting with 
community leaders last month, the idea of gun-amnesty 
week was proposed, during which gun owners could 
turn in their weapons to police for $50 a piece. The 
suggestion didn’t make it into the final version of the 
mayor's safe-neighborhoods plan — a mix of old and 
new ideas to combat Boston’s string of youth crime and 
violence, publicly announced last Wednesday — few 
observers of the city’s recent murder wave think the plan 
would have made much difference. 

“For anyone who has a handgun or automatic 
weapon, $50 is chump change,” says Joe Carpineto, 
executive director of the Log School Family Education 
Center, an alternative school and social agency for high- 
risk kids, located on Dorchester’s violence-plagued 
Bowdoin Street. “Nobody’s going to turn in a weapon 
for $50.” : 

Carpineto’s short-term suggestion: with funds raised 
from either public or private sources, or both, “set up a 
redemption center manned by community people, 
social-agency representatives, and maybe a firearms 
expert from the National Guard or National Rifle 
Association. Any kid can come in and turn in a weapon 
with no questions asked.” And in return, depending on 
the size of the surrendered arsenal, “the kid could get 
half a month’s rent paid for his family, a scholarship to a 
job-training program, free camp scholarships for his 
younger brothers and sisters.” For the more materially 
inclined, “two Celtics playoff tickets, Adidas stuff, a gift 
certificate for sound equipment. You could do it in a kind 
of creative way by getting the business community to 
donate gift certificates for discounts, so some sales are 
generated.” The bottom line for Carpineto is that the 
guns are, however temporarily, off the streets, their 
owners are at least in the same room as social-service 
agencies that might work with them, and the whole 
event might produce a more lasting monument to the 
senselessness of street violence. “These guns they collect 
could get melted down,” suggests Carpineto. “Then, 
commission a sculptor, maybe with a paid crew of street 
kids, to do a piece of artwork for the neighborhood as a 
memorial to those who've died from those same guns.” 


C CREATE SAFE-STREET ZONES 


Perhaps such a sculpture might be the centerpiece of a 
“safe street” zone created in every neighborhood in the 
state’s most troubled inner cities, an idea suggested by 
Carpineto and others. In this designated area, preferably 
a main commercial strip, police and community patrol 
resources would be focused to ensure a relatively crime- 
and graffiti-free zone. Storefronts and public areas 
would be spruced up, and certain rules pertaining to 
atmosphere — such as a ban on cruising or gang 
presence — would be enforced. At least one day a week, 
the safe street would be closed to all traffic except public 
transportation and essential commercial vehicles, a 
move the idea’s proponents say would foster a 
community feeling by allowing people to gather without 
fear and give local merchants suffering under the crime 
wave some relief and a chance to make sales. 

“Hopefully, this would have a ripple effect on other 
streets,” says Carpineto. “In this community, we need to 
see a model of how life can be. People need something 
concrete.” 


HOLD CURBSIDE TOWN MEETINGS 


One way the next governor might consider meeting 
See CRIME, page 14 





CONSUMER 
RELIEF 


© ADOPT TRUE NO-FAULT INSURANCE 


One of the most onerous financial burdens on the 
average working person in Massachusetts is the soaring 
cost of auto insurance. We pay by far the highest average 
auto-insurance premiums in the nation — $656 per 
policy as of 1987. The reasons: we’re number one in paid 
claims for bodily injury, property damage, and collision, 
not to mention hospital costs per capita. Accident- 
related cases clog court dockets and often direct benefits 
away from policyholders and toward lawyers. 

In Florida, Michigan, and New York, rates are far 
lower because under those states’ no-fault-insurance 
systems, the option to sue is removed. Your insurer pays 
your medical costs and lost wages directly. The lawyers 
get cut out of the deal. 

That's not to say that no-fault insurance is a panacea. 
Although Michigan’s insurance rates have grown far 
more slowly than those in Massachusetts (and in some 
cases have even declined), the inability to sue means 
there’s no legal differentiation between you and the 
drunk driver who rear-ends you. Insurance companies 
aren't always forthcoming in holding up their side of the 
no-fault bargain, either, say some critics of the Michigan 
law, and rates do still go up. 

But anything’s better than the status quo. Legislation 
now before the House would give consumers the choice 
between no-fault insurance and the current 
unsatisfactory mix of no-fault and traditional liability 
coverage. If the proposal becomes law (which isn’t 
likely, given that a large number of the representatives 
are lawyers, and many have active trial practices), you 
could take your pick between higher rates with the 
option to sue or substantially lower no-fault coverage. 
And if enough people chose the latter, everyone would 
experience at least some relief from spiraling rates. 


© POLICE DRIVERS 

Another way both to help ease the burden of auto 
insurance and to make driving in Massachusetts a 
somewhat saner experience is to try to get dangerous 
drivers off the roads. There isn’t much incentive to drive 
safely here, in part because almost 70 percent of auto 
insurance written in Massachusetts is made up of 
mandatory coverage. 

Several of our respondents had a suggestion — let's 
make it tougher to get a driver's license, and once you've 
got one, let’s impose some connection between safe 
driving and your ability to keep the license. 

Currently there’s no pressure on the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles to toughen the notoriously easy road test 
required to earn your license, but there should be. As the 
test stands now, you cross a few intersections, take a few 
turns, make a three-point turn, and bingo — unless you 
broadside a patrol car in the process, you've got your 
license. Realistically, the test should include (where 
possible) negotiating rotaries, navigating a shopping- 
mall parking lot, and driving at night. It’s in situations 
like these that the real horror of the Massachusetts driver 
unfolds. 

It’s a little-known fact that anyone can initiate a 
crackdown on a bad driver by submitting a written 
complaint to the Registry, which has the authority to 
require a physical, eye, or neurological exam, as well as 
written and road tests at any time. A governor who 
understood the power of the bully pulpit could mobilize 
public action against the life-threatening or obnoxious 
driver to the point where insurance costs could be 
favorably affected and a measure of courtesy might even 
return to the roadways. 


€) PROMOTE COLLECTIVE 

MUNICIPAL PURCHASING 

Significant relief could be provided to consumers 
chafing under the burden of ever-rising taxes, tolls, and 
fees by emphasizing collective municipal purchasing. 

It’s common practice in the Midwest for towns to 
stretch their budgets by exercising joint purchasing 
power when buying supplies or services, and there's a 
track record for the idea among some Massachusetts 
cities. The Greater Boston Police Council buys 2000 
cruisers a year for 100 different police departments, 
including the FBI and State Police, at savings of up to 30 
percent per car. When heating-oil prices soared to $1.50 


See RELIEF, page 14 





VSO 
REFORM 


(REORGANIZE STATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Most of the shouting over governmental reform has 
focused on firing scads of state workers or gutting 
welfare benefits, two extremes that are as ideologically 
appealing as they are inhumane. When the people we 
spoke with offered fresh ideas for resurrecting a 
workable, politically viable phoenix from the ashes of 
the current debacle, their emphasis tended toward 
directing government's attention to the people it’s 
supposed to be serving — the public-school students, 
human-service recipients, and other citizens at the end 
of the social food chain. 

There isn’t much about the current system of public 
higher education that’s making anyone happy. One 
conservative academic researcher terms the state’s 17- 
institution, administratively top-heavy public college 
system “an insane jobs program”; a liberal activist close 
to the system describes the higher-education structure as 
“hopelessly outdated, put together willy-nilly.” 

They both offered the same suggestions — close some 
of the state schools, lose some layers of bureaucracy, and 
funnel those resources into mini-satellite schools similar 
to sites of the extension classes offered in local high- 
school classrooms by Northeastern University and other 
private colleges. 

Lower overhead costs would mean more funds for 
teachers and materials. More outlets could result in 
smaller class size. A satellite system would also be more 
flexible, allowing state schools to tailor their curriculums 
to the needs of the local constituency. In some cases, that 
might mean more technical courses; in others, more 
professional-skills instruction. Where adults or students 
with full-time jobs were more heavily represented, night 
and weekend classes would be mandated. In 
communities with a significant population of single 
parents, satellites could be located close by daycare 
facilities; in places with a single large employer, classes 
might be held at or adjacent to the workplace. 


OINSTITUTE OPEN ENROLLMENT IN 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The basic premise is that a system that truly serves its 
clients needs to offer choices. And no one claims that 
public-school students in the state’s major cities are 
being served well. In Boston, reading and math scores 
are well below the national median. Last year, a quarter 
of all Boston Public Schools ninth-graders were not 
promoted to 10th grade. Dropout rates are astronomical. 
Per-pupil spending has jumped 11 percent in the past 
decade, with no discernible benefit to the kids. And with 





jtighter budgets and local-aid cuts, less help is on the 


way. 
It used to be only conservatives who believed that if 
parents and students have a choice among educational 
options, those alternatives will be forced to compete for 
their customers and, through competition, will improve. 
But in struggling inner-city systems across the country, 
even many liberals are conceding that school choice is at 
least worth a try. Variations on the theme of open 
enrollment — a process in which public-school students 
can, with certain restrictions, attend the school of their 
choice regardless of where they live — are currently 
offered in Arkansas, lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
Milwaukee just recently got the green light to send 970 
low-income students to superior private, nonsectarian 
schools at state expense. Fourteen other states, including 
Massachusetts, are considering forms of school choice. 
The major rap against open-enrollment plans has 
been that they'll strip inner-city schools of their best 
students and badly needed local aid, which under the 
Massachusetts proposal would follow the students to 
their new school district. That's a prospect that could be 
mitigated somewhat by the good quality of a few urban 
schools, the appeal of some of the specialized magnet 
schools, and the advantage of a neighborhood school’s 
proximity to home; ultimately, it’s a potential risk that 
must be weighed against the virtually assured 
consignment of many inner-city students with no 
alternatives to a hellishly inadequate education. And it’s 
worth\noting the self-serving opposition to open 
enrollment of teacher unions concerned more with 
protecting jobs than educating kids, and of suburban- 


See REFORM, page 15 
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Coucert Series 


= 


capitol , 
Punishment ;¢ 
tour 1990 gear 
Friday, April 13 7:30 pm Richard Barone 
Orpheum Theatre $18.50 + 50 estoration Fe 


Tickets available at box office; Out Of Town Tickets, 
Harvard Square; and all Ticketmaster locations or charge 





SPECIAL GUEST 
YOUNG MC 


INTRODUCING 
SEDUCTION 














SATURDAY, APRIL14 
230 PM CENTRUM 
$20.00, $18.50 
TICKETS AVAIABIE AT THE CENTRUM BOX OFFICE 
& All TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS rexet@ceren 


caus 100 8 
1617) 931.2000 









A SECOND 
R DEMAND Oy 2. 
DUE 10 POPUIBEEN ADDED TE 
SHOW MEATS STILL AV 
Good SE _ : 


Special guests: The Dead Milkmen 
Too Free Stooges 

May 1 & 2 © Orpheum Theatre 

7:30 pm e $19.50 (+.50 restoration fee) 


Tickets available at the Orpheum Theatre Box Office, 
Out-of-Town Tickets in Harvard Square, cre 2isere~ eit 
and all Ticketmaster locations. cauronrx (617)931-2000 














A MUSICAL EVENT TO HELP 
PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
A NATIONAL TREASURE. 







“kn some countries, init 








belong so +e the pubilic,” 
~Henry Band Thoreau 






Jimmy Buffett | 


plus celebrity hosts 
ED BEGLEY, JR. 
CARRIE FISHER 
DON JOHNSON 





A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS WILL 
BENEFIT CITIES IN SCHOOLS 


APRIL 24¢ 7:30 PM 

ALL GEATS REGERVED 622, 20. TICKETS 
AVAILABLE AT THE CENTRUM BOX OFFICE, 
ALL TICKETMAGTER LOCATIONS OR CHARGE 
BY CALLING 831-2000 

PREGENTED TEA PARTY*® CONCERTS 








DON HENLEY « GLEN FREY ¢ BOB SEGER « § 


° 
CELEBRITY HOSTS: ED BEGLEY, JR., CARRIE FISHER, DON JOHIGAON, & MERYL STREEP 
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Pré€éseated By Tee Porty 





Boston 


National Theater, at the Boston Center for the Arts 


Center 


for the Arts 


Improved direction livens 
up South End culture hub 













by Maureen Dezell 


earing a tight beige 
W skirt, an oversize silk 
shirt, and high heels, 


Boston Center for the Arts (BCA) 
president Janet Langsam bounds 
up a set of broken stairs and steps 
briskly onto the dirty, decrepit 
stage of the National Theater. 
“Come on up here, come on up 
here, but be careful,” she orders, 
adding, “We don’t have much 
insurance.” 

“Now, imagine,”« she says, 
softening her voice, spreading 
her arms, arching her head back, 
and gazing up at the balcony. 
“Imagine you're Al Jolson or 
Sammy Davis and this old 
vaudeville house is full. Imagine 
what a great place this could be.” 

Langsam looks pasta flooded 
orchestra pit, broken seats, paint 
peeling in sheets from the walls, 
garbage strewn on the floor. She 
ignores the pile of urinals in the 
back of the theater, which she 
scrounged from the Boston Ballet 
building around the corner when 
it was torn down recently (“We 
needed ‘em, so I took ‘em”). She 
pays no attention to the dank- 
ness, the musty smell. 

She imagines what the Na- 
tional, a 3600-seat South End 
theater on Tremont Street (the 
city’s second largest) was like 
when it was built as a vaudeville 
house in 1911. And she thinks 
about what it could be if it were 
rebuilt, in the 1990s, as a home 
for dance and theater per- 
formances, a place for video 
presentations. 

“The Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, in Boston,” she says, 
gazing around the run-down 
theater. “That's what I want.” 

Langsam has done a lot of 
imagining and a lot of wanting 
since she became, two and a half 
years ago, head of the 20-year- 
old BCA, a_ seven-building, 
dilapidated, and — until recently 
— little-known arts center in the 
South End. 

Designated by the city in 1970 
as a cultural center (the largest 
single cultural facility in New 
England), the BCA until recently 
hadn't been a major player in 
Boston's cultural arena. The Bos- 
ton Ballet, which is rebuilding its 
office, teaching, and rehearsal 
space on the Clarendon Street 
and Warren Avenue corner of the 
BCA, is headquartered at the 
center, though it doesn’t perform 
there. Some 57 artists — includ- 
ing such well-known figures as 
illustrator Mark Steele and 


Cyclorama, at BCA 


portrait painter Ralph Hamilton 
— work in studios at the center. 
Nine more artists rent liv- 
ing/work spaces there. 

The BCA is home to 15 resident 
performing groups and 10 
nonresident performing groups. 
The Community Music Center 
recently renovated space there. 
The BCA is also the site of the 
Mills Gallery, three operating 
theaters, including a brand-new, 
1000-square-foot black-box 
theater, as well as the National 
Theater and the spectacular 
Cyclorama. 

There is no screening process 
and there have never been any 
specific criteria required of artists 
who want to take up residence at 
the BCA. (A number of artists 
have been in residence there 
since the ‘70s, a time when the 
BCA administration had some 
trouble getting people to move in 
because the South End was con- 
sidered a dangerous place.) As a 
result, says painter Hamilton, 
“the quality of work that’s been 
done at the BCA has been very 
mixed.” 





Until recently, too, the quality 
of programming at the center has 
varied widely. Much of the best 
work created or rehearsed here — 
say, Hamilton’s paintings or 
ballet performances — is seen 
elsewhere, — 

BCA artists rarely collaborate 
or work with the center's ad- 
ministration. Resident artists tend 
to see BCA administrators as 
landlords, rather than as artistic 
advisers or curators — roles the 
center's board would like 
Langsam, in particular, to play. 

The BCA is not — nor is it 
likely to become — a big-bucks 
operation. Unlike New York and 
some other cities, Boston doesn’t 
have an arts-and-humanities pro- 
gramming budget. 

Much of the BCA’s modest 
$640,000 fiscal-year 1989 budget 
— 60 percent — came from 
earned income, most of it from 
artists’ rents (which, because they 
are subsidized by the city, are 
cheap) and rental by outside 
groups. Another 30 percent of 
what the center takes in is in the 

See CENTER, page 22 


WBZ-TV 4 Cad per Seon, 
presents LL Genuine 
GréatiWoods ._ PFA 


Summer Series c E R T s 


Tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations. *A $1.50 parking charge will be assessed to all 
J | Ly l @ S 7 34 O PM tickets. All Ticketmaster orders subject to non-refundable handling charge. Please note: All per- 


formances are rain or shine. Performances and artists subject to change. 


she * No refunds or exchanges. No food or beverages allowed inside ticket gates. 
f 1 ° 5 0 & l 8 5 @ No recording devices or cameras. No lawn chairs. : 
‘ oad Beir 2) 


The Great Woods Box Office is not open.| Blo Ld 


CALL PORTE 
(617) 931-2000 
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URBAN BLIGHT 
CHUCKLEHEAD 
Fri., April 13 + 8 p.m. 


THE RAVE-UPS 


CHICKASAW MUDD PUPPIES 
Wed., April 18 + 8 p.m. 


THE CHILLS 
BLAKE BABIES 
Fri., April 20 « 8 p.m. 


DIANNE REEVES 
Wed., April 25 


HERETIX 
Thurs., April 26 + 8 p.m. 


O POSITIVE 
Fri., April 27 + 8 p.m. LG 


FIREHOSE 
NO MAN/ROGER MILLER 
Sat., April 28 « 7:30 p.m. show 


THE LEMONHEADS 
Wed., May 2 + 8 p.m. « 18+ 
THE OCEAN BLUE 
DAISY CHAIN 
LIFE INBETWEEN 
Fri., May 4 + 8 p.m. 


Second Show Added 
~ Special Cabaret Style Seating ~ 


TANITA TIKARAM 
Sun., May 20 + 8 p.m. 
Mon., May 21 + 8 p.m. 


HOUSE OF LOVE 
Wed., May 23 + 8p.m. 


ROBIN TROWER 


NOR’ EASTERS 
Fri., May 25 + 8 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box 
Office and at all <x 1Pusren, 
locations. 931-2009 Must be 

21. Positive |.D. Box Office 
open M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston « 254-2052 
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Crime news cuts through television clutter 
by Steven Stark 





— 
J. Edgar Hoover 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


Grade for the week: B- Grade for the term: B 

The centerpiece of this administration’s domestic agenda has 
been “the war on drugs” and a commensurate war on crime. This is 
not surprising, given the sensationalistic and militaristic treatment 
that drugs and crime are receiving in the media, which is now 
reduced to announcing daily body counts in the nation’s major 
cities. 

Last week was no exception, as many papers and newscasts led 
with the fact that violent crime rose five percent in 1989, according 
to preliminary FBI statistics. “The crime engine is being driven by 
drugs,” USA Today quoted one expert as saying. To read or watch 
the news — and the proliferation of shows like America’s Most 
Wanted and 911 — one might think that the country was on the 
verge of a breakdown. 

There's only one problem: an American's chances of being mur- 
dered have actually gone down since 1980, not up. In 1980, accord- 
ing to FBI statistics, the homicide (murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter) rate was 10.2 homicides per 100,000 people. By 1988 
that rate had been cut to 8.4 per 100,000, a reduction of well over 15 
percent. The 1988 figure is almost identical with 1970's figure of 8.3 
homicides per 100,000, meaning that over the past two decades, the 
homicide rate has remained virtually the same. 

What's more, drugs are not a factor in the overwhelming majority 
of murders. According to Statistical Abstracts, the percentage of 
murder cases in which narcotics were a cause rose to 4.9 percent in 
1987 from 1.7 percent in 1980. A reason for concern, perhaps, but 
even if the percentage is still rising, it is hardly the major source of 
the problem. 

To be sure, no one would argue that the crime rate shouldn't be 
lower or that hard-drug use shouldn't be reduced. Nor would one 
maintain that in some cities, like Washington, DC, where the murder 
rate is 72 per 100,000 (about 10 times the national average), order 
has broken down. But the gap between the national numbers and 
the problem as portrayed in the media is striking. 

A similar phenomenon occurred in the 1920s, only then the crime 
problem was portrayed as rooted in alcohol, not drugs. In that 
decade, as the press glorified a few gang members and the defiance 
of Prohibition, the public came to believe that the country was in 
the midst of a crime epidemic. In fact, the homicide rate did rise 
during the 1920s by almost 30 percent. But it had risen almost four- 
fold in the first decade of the century and again by almost 50 per- 
cent in the decade of the teens; the '20s, in which the rate of 
increase dropped, were at least a step in the right direction. 

It is a truism that crime, sells newspapers and attracts viewers to 
television. To take but one example: almost one-third of all prime- 
time television series have dealt in some form with the problem of 
crime. But it’s also true that there are certain periods in American 
life, like now or the ‘20s, when the problem of crime seizes the pub- 
lic imagination, no matter what the reality may be. Why is this one 
of those times? 

It ts a conservative era. Again, it may be a cliché, but in conserva- 
tive times the demand for order is stronger. Although the overall 
crime rate per 100,000 people has apparently dropped in the last 
decade, the prison population has almost doubled, from 315,000 in 
1980 to more than 600,000 in 1988. Conversely, in liberal eras the 
public will tolerate more disarray and is less threatened by and thus 
less interested in crime news. In the 1960s, the homicide rate rose 
by over 75 percent from the decade before (the general crime rate 
skyrocketed, too), yet the prison population actually declined by 
around 10 percent, from 212,000 in 1960 to around 190,000 in 1970. 
Crime news received far less coverage as well. 

In periods of stability, voters bave the luxury of worrying about 
crime. Both the ‘20s and the ‘80s were periods of peace and relative 
economic stability. In these eras, voters often pay attention to sec- 
ondary issues like drugs or crime because they have the luxury of 
not having to worry about more important concerns. Secondary 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


issues such as drugs or crime are usually considered the province of 
local government, but in such calm decades, the feds are given 
license to take over because the problem seems more important. 
Today we have the Bush “war on drugs.” In the '20s and early ’30s, 
under the direction of J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI rose to power. In the 
same way that television highlights the Bush initiative, Hollywood 
supported Hoover's effort. As an FBI director told a Senate commit- 
tee in the 1935 film, G-Men, “Give us national laws.... [Arm agents] 
not just with revolvers but with machine guns, shotguns, tear gas, 
everything else. This is war.” Sound familiar? 

Crime ts rising in the media capitals. As local news has become 
the stuff of national news, the local news of the nation’s media capi- 
tals — New York, Washington, and Los Angeles — has become 
national news, too. Unlike much of the rest of the country, most of 
these cities have a high or rising crime rate. A 1979 study of the net- 
work news found that more than 40 percent of the items on national 
newscasts dealing with law enforcement came from only four cities 
— Los Angeles, Chicago, Washington, and New York. So their prob- 
lem inevitably gets portrayed as everyone's problem. 

Crime news cuts through television clutter. In a remote-control 
culture in which viewers have their choice of dozens of stations, the 
key for programmers is to attract attention. Violence obviously per- 
forms that function. But there’s more to the current infatuation with 
crime than that. GOP chief Lee Atwater was talking recently to the 
New York Times about the cynicism now rampant in American cul- 
ture. “Bull permeates everything,” he said. “In other words, my the- 
ory is that the American people think politics and politicians are full 
of baloney. They think the media and journalists are full of baloney. 
They think organized religion is full of baloney. They think big busi- 
ness is full of baloney.” 

In this atmosphere, as historian Daniel Boorstin wrote 30 years 
ago in his book The Image, crime news is appealing, if only because 
it shows viewers something authentic and spontaneous. The quest 
for crime news is driven by the same forces that are behind the 
interest in the new ABC series America’s Funniest Home Videos, 
and even the reporting about the personal lives of politicians. In an 
age of fabrication, viewers and voters want reality. If voters think all 
candidates are packaged by consultants, at least stories about drug 
use or sexual liaisons reveal those candidates in unrehearsed 
moments. The current obsession with crime, at bottom, reflects a 
disillusioned viewing audience, if not electorate. 


THE DEMOCRATS 


Grade for the month: C Grade for the term: C 

One can understand why the voters want information about the 
drug use of candidates without endorsing its dissemination. A case 
in point is Texas, where the Democratic primary degenerated into 
one of the most negative and personal campaigns in the recent his- 
tory of American politics. Because Ann Richards, an admitted recov- 
ered alcoholic, refused to reveal whether she had ever taken illegal 
drugs, she became the target of a vicious media campaign waged 
both by the press and her opponent, Jim Mattox. 

What does the Texas primary teach us about 1990 politics? In an 
era of tabloid television, political candidates have to wage tabloid 
campaigns to break through the morass of television programming, 
just like everyone else. 

It's also clear, at least in Texas, that Democratic candidates would 
rather talk about anything other than issues. (Richards was less neg- 
ative than Mattox, but no more substantive.) That desire to avoid the 
issues is a reflection of the fact that with Bush’s popularity at around 
80 percent, liberal Democrats think that if they tell the electorate 
what they really think, they can’t win. In this case, the Democratic 
candidates in Texas may have sold the electorate short. 

Not that it matters now. Because of the bitter primary fight that 
resulted in a Richards victory last Tuesday, GOP nominee Clayton 
Williams is now the odds-on favorite to win in November. Q 
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Skinheads demonstrate prior to East German elections. 


East Berlin is still rec 


City remains island of 
socialism in sea of reform 


by Jim Hershberg 


Demonstrator is injured at skinhead rally in West Germany. 


AST BERLIN — “Berlin ist 
e Rote! Berlin ist Rote!” (Ber- 

lin is Red! Berlin is Red!) It’s 
10 p.m., Sunday, March 18, night 
of the first, last, and only free 
elections in the history of East 
Germany, and everyone already 
knows the result: a stunning 
triumph for the conservative Al- 
liance for Germany, a_ hastily 
assembled East franchise of West 
German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrats that 
has drowned the opposition in a 
tidal wave of votes for unification 
and capitalist prosperity. 

But 30 or so chanting, fist- 
pumping members of a socialist 
youth group want no part of their 
country’s headlong rush from 
Karl Marx to deutschemarks. In a 
defiant display of fin-de-siécle 
socialist zeal, they pour from the 
headquarters of the Party of 
Democratic Socialism (PDS) — 
the renamed, revamped, and 
generally warmer-and-fuzzier 
version of the Socialist Unity 
Party (SED), the hated official 
Communist leading force in 
power until last fall’s revolution 
— into the cold, starry night. The 
sight of students marching be- 
hind the black, red, and gold 
banner of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, with its Com- 
munist insignia in the center, 
startles onlookers; some break 
into applause, others whistle dis- 
dainfully or simply stare. 

The youths stride from the 
monumental Marx-Engels Plaza, 
past the Palace of the Republic 
(homgto . the former rubber- 


east es 
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stamp East German parliament), 
to the ultra-modern TV tower 
that looms over East Berlin. 
“Down with fascism, down with 
racism, East and West!” They are 
bright-eyed and slightly nervous. 
“This can be a little bit danger- 
ous,” explains Matthias, 18. “The 
fascists stay on Alexanderplatz” 
(the vast steel-and-concrete mall 
just ahead, beyond the elevated 
S-bahn tracks), “and sometimes 
they fight us.” 

I stand in the chill air at the 
base of the TV tower chatting 
with Kristen, a cheerful, sharp- 
eyed 17-year-old, and Hans (not 
his real name), 20, a soft-spoken 
soldier on leave from his post 
monitoring the skies for a NATO 
air attack. Both speak passion- 
ately of socialism, of the dream 
they feel was perverted by the 
Stalinist regime that ruled East 
Germany for 40 years but that 
still offers, they are sure, the only 
path to a just and humane 
society, and that is certainly 
preferable to West Germany's 
dog-eat-dog capitalism. Asked 
why so many East Germans 
voted for the Christian Demo- 
crats, Hans answers: “They are 
stupid, they don’t know what it is 
to have to fight for a job or 
medicine or a flat.” 

Despite the anti-Communist 
revolutions of 1989, Kristen and 
Hans still trust in the pure ideals 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. All 
that is needed to perfect a “social- 
ist future,” they insist, is the “free 
market” and “democracy.” 

I ask Kristen how long she has 


Sad Se 





believed in socialism. 

“Since I was 10 years old 
since I can think!” she respond: 
beaming. 

“Ol! OI! Ol!” The conversatio: 
stops abruptly as we hear the 
skinhead chant. We look towarc 
Alexanderplatz, site of a heavy 
metal concert earlier in the da 
and, sure enough, through the 
darkness, we see a dozen or s¢ 
black-leather-jacketed tough 
heading in our direction, hoarsel 
singing what sounds like a beer 
hall song; the ragged notes have ¢ 
familiar ring. 

“Deutschland Uber Alles,’ 
whispers Hans, who judicious 
suggests that we adjourn ou 
discussion to a safer locale. 

But Kristen refuses to budge 
“I’m not moving.” No pasaran 
Then, to our horror, the blond: 
pasionara strolls over to the neo 
Nazis and begins belting out the 
“Internationale,” anthem o 
world Communism. 

Murder in their eyes, several o 
the skins lunge for Kristen, whc 
boldly stands her ground. Curs 
ing, they shove us around unti 
their less bellicose friends re 
strain them and drag them off. 

Half an hour later, we’re stand 
ing outside PDS headquarters 
and Hans is recounting the ner 
vousness he and his friends in the 
East German army felt last fa 
when they feared being ordered 
to suppress the mass anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations. ‘We 
thought our commander was a 


-man who would send us to shoot 
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VOW OF SILENCE 
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Choking on the 
miracle’s ashes 


iven the rampant anger and negativism that have consumed the 
cs Massachusetts political environment recently, it seems an exercise in 

nostalgia to recall a time when we were regarded as a fountainhead of 
creative public-policy ideas. But sadly, that’s where we're at. “As recently as two 
years ago, there was still a bull market for social-welfare policy in this state,” says 
Professor Ralph Whitehead, of the University of Massachusetts/Ambherst. “It’s 
now a bear market at best.” 

If you want to see just how bearish the idea market is, try scouring the bushes for 
ingenious thinking about public policy. We sensed something was amiss when a 
thinking liberal like economist Bob Kuttner said it was futile even to talk about 
new ideas until a tax package passes. We developed genuine concern when 
normally thoughtful analysts, asked how to improve state government, suggested 
it be burned to the ground. And serious alarm bells went off when local pundits 
told us to check out innovative programs in places like Arizona and Florida, areas 
we used to consider part of the brain-parched Sun Belt. 

Public policy isn’t the only realm that’s hurting for creative thinking; if the car 
dealers, real-estate developers, media outlets, department stores, and restaurant 
owners suffering from an economic malaise that seemed to come out of nowhere 
had any bright ideas about how to perk up business, you’d have heard about it. But 
with the atmosphere for political debate clouded with the ashes of the 
Massachusetts miracle, the paucity of social innovation seems especially acute. 
Snide references to the Kennedy School are becoming a staple of stand-up 
comedians’ acts. Political candidates’ speeches sound more like a stewardess’s 
survival briefing than inspirational exhortations. The state’s suggestion box is 
stuffed with hate mail. 

What happened? For one thing, the interests of vibrant political dialogue haven't 
been well served by one-party dominance, particularly when, for the last 16 years, 
the governors in office have either bordered on insufferable arrogance or offered 
uninspired seat-warming. 

Speaking up with fresh ideas seems futile when no one’s listening. And to the 
extent that the heat of true partisan competition for political high ground often 
generates the light of creative policymaking, Massachusetts has been stuck in a 
cold, dark rut. 

“The lack of competition has really hurt,” says Charles Baker, co-director of the 
conservative Boston-based Pioneer Institute for Public Policy Research. “In most 
other states there’s a helluva competitive public-policy environment, and the heat 
at which people are willing to discuss and disagree is really high. But in 
Massachusetts we don’t have that. This place gives most of its dough to direct 
providers and advocacy groups — they really don’t give much dough to 
researchers.” 

Of course, handing out grants to academics never was the underpinning of 
creative social thinking. The concept of the state as a social laboratory relied on the 
understanding that an activist constituency would generate its own thoughts on 
how government should function and what problems it should address. Jefferson ° 
never anticipated cheap video rentals, ESPN, or Nintendo, and the supremely 
passive electorate they mesmerize. 

Indeed, the state’s last fiscal crisis — in the mid ‘70s — was alleviated not 
primarily by any surge of innovative policymaking but by the unexpected boon of 
the high-tech industry. “It was magic, it really was a fairy-tale scenario,” says 
Whitehead. “There were all these shoes that had been made overnight. People are 
slow to admit it, but they would like something like that to_happen again.” 

Too bad,.because as Whitehead notes, “we're probably going to have to create 
the next generation of economic growth and public policies through our own grit 





and ingenuity.” 


Crime 


Continued from page 7 

that need for positive symbolism, say 
several sources in blighted urban areas, is 
to hold unscheduled but regular office 
hours on the most desperate street 
corners in the commonwealth. 

It may seem like a century ago, but 
New York Mayor John Lindsay's fre- 
quent walks through Harlem in the late 
1960s were considered a contributing 
factor in minimizing street violence there 
and in focusing governmental and media 
attention on the needs of that communi- 
ty. For whatever reason, the practice fell 
out of fashion, and even though Mayor 
Flynn does show up in troubled Boston 
neighborhoods, activists say they other- 
wise feel ignored and abandoned by 
political leaders. 

“I wouldn’t mind just giving the next 
governor a tour,” says Adrienne Cohen, a 
community organizer at the Bowdoin 
Street Health Center, located down the 
street from the Log School. “I don’t think 
most politicians ever make it down here, 
unless there’s been a murder or two, and 
I think they’re just not aware of the 
problem.” 

An astute elected official might use 
surplus campaign funds to rent an aban- 
doned storefront on Bowdoin Street and 
similar locations in, say, Lawrence, New 
Bedford, and Springfield, then sublet the 
space cheaply to a needy community 
group or social-service agency. A gov- 
ernor’s monthly visit to hold open office 
hours there would bring with it media 
attention (which, note Cohen and others, 
rarely materializes on their turf save for 
coverage of violence), enhanced police 
scrutiny, and a badly needed symbolic 
message to the neighborhood. “Just to 
have them show they care would be a big 
improvement,” says Cohen. 


© CONSOLIDATE THE COURTS 

When all else fails, few government 
actions ease the fear of crime more than 
the knowledge that criminals, once caught 


and convicted, will be removed from the 
streets. But all too often, thanks in part to 
decades of neglect of the criminal-justice 
system, that isn’t happening. 

It’s not as crowd-pleasing a suggestion 
as building new jails or rolling out the 
electric chair, but Essex County District 
Attorney Kevin Burke notes that in a time 
of fast-shrinking resources, something 
has to be done to help the court system 
function at even minimal effectiveness. 
“We can’t deliver fundamental, basic 
justice,” says Burke. ‘“‘We don’t have the 
time or the space or the judges to handle 
the cases before us appropriately.” 

One possible answer: consolidate 
some of the state’s 70 district courts and 
reorganize the courts’ jurisdictional 
boundaries to get maximum use out of a 
judicial system that’s burdened with the 
second-highest per capita caseload in the 
nation. In Essex County, for example, the 
small towns of Amesbury, Merrimac, and 
Salisbury share one district court, and 
tiny Ipswich has a courthouse all to itself. 
All four towns are within an easy drive of 
Newburyport, where the state’s first new 
district courthouse in years is under 
construction. Given their relatively light 
caseloads, merging the operations of 
those smaller courts into Newburyport 
and allocating some of the freed-up 
resources to overburdened courts in, say, 
Lawrence seems an obvious move. Notes 
Burke: “We've got to be able to put our 
resources in the appropriate places.” O 


Relief 


Continued from page 7 
per gallon last winter, 11 North Shore 
communities that buy their fuel as a 
cooperative were paying only $1.10. Ten 
years ago, when Peabody’s municipal 
agencies bought office supplies on their 
own, they realized no discount over list 
prices; now, as part of a nine-member 
cooperative, Peabody saves up to $60,000 
a year on the same purchases. 

The idea is so simple and effective, 
you'd think every community would 
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have picked up on it by now. But at a 
recent session held to explain a new law 
streamlining procedures for joint 
purchasing, a rtumber of municipal 
officials indicated they hadn’t the slight- 
est idea of how to exploit the op- 
portunity. “It’s amazing, the number of 
communities that don’t participate,” says 
Daniel Doucette, legislative director of 
the state Purchasing Agents Association. 

One reason is that many communities 
suffer from amateurish government 
management. “The open-town-meeting, 
board-of-selectmen form of government, 
while near and dear to everyone’s heart, 
is still an 18th-century structure,” ob- 
serves Dave Baier, of the Massachusetts 
Municipal Association. 

On May 1 the Uniform Procurement 
Act takes effect, which will make it easier 
than ever for cities and towns to take 
advantage of these money-saving 
procedures. The next governor might 
remind communities of that the next time 
their town officials holler for more local 
aid or property-tax overrides. 


SELL LOGAN AIRPORT 


And for those worried about the 
soaring state-budget deficit and its in- 
evitable pressure on consumers to foot 
the bill, here’s an eyebrow-raising con- 
cept: sell Logan International Airport. 

“It would give Massport a one-time 
windfall of $707 million,” says Kevin 
Teasley, of the California-based Reason 
Foundation, which has studied the re- 
sults of airport privatization in Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Canada, and 
Mexico. “In addition to that, annual 
revenues from local property taxes 
would be, conservatively, $17.7 million. 
Logan generates $80 million a year in 
ticket taxes but only gets $9 million back 
from the feds; this way it would get to 
keep it all.” 

That's a chunk of change the state 
could really use right now. And though 
Pat Moscaritolo, of Massport, says his 
agency has concerns about free airline 
access to Logan under private ownership, 
he notes that Logan and other major 
airports are currently engaged in a joint 
study of privatization’s potential. “We're 
looking it over carefully,” he says. 


Reform 


Continued from page 7 

school administrators who claim the tiny 
METCO program represents a fulfillment 
of their social responsibilities. 


REIGN IN THE SOCIAL 
SERVICE BUREAUCRACY 


When you talk of government needing 
to remember who it’s there for, there are 
few better examples than the “black 
hole” of state human-services spending 
documented in the final report of the 
Office of Purchased Services (OPS), a 
small agency created by the Dukakis 
administration in 1987 to reform the way 
the state contracts with providers to 
deliver human services at the community 
level. (Dukakis folded: OPS last January 
because he didn’t like the scathing 
critique it came up with.) 

In their report, the OPS researchers 
documented the “tangled web” of regu- 
lations governing service purchases, a 
system that generated more than 
4,500,000 pieces of paper a year while 
allowing “no means, time, or resources to 
evaluate performance.” Poorly planned 
and managed bureaucracy had turned a 
well-intentioned process of caring for the 
needy into “a fiscally fragile and ineffi- 
cient system whose collapse would have 
devastating consequences for broad seg- 
ments of the Commonwealth's citizenry.” 

Among the proposed OPS reforms: a 
five-year contract cycle instead of the 
one-year cycle that the state uses, 
atypical among well-managed states, for 
both contracts and its budget; a system of 
reimbursing providers for their expenses 
that reflects what goods and services 
really cost; salary levels aimed at reduc- 
ing the 67 percent annual turnover of 
provider staff; boiling down the system’s 
absurd paperwork to a single form; and, 
to help pay the freight in a time of 
vanishing revenue, a money-saving plan 
for sharing certain functions like account- 
ing, and more-aggressive pursuit of 
outside funds, such as imposing sliding- 
fee scales for those able to pay some 
amount in exchange for services. 

It’s all by way of helping to refocus the 
vast provider system away from its need 
for financial survival and back to what 
the OPS report notes was its original 
mission — “to serve clients.” O 


Berlin 


Continued from page 12 

them, a real Stalinist. He said it was a 
counter-revolution. ... But after the rev- 
olution we got a new commander.” Hans 
breaks off suddenly. The skins have 
appeared again, now in the middle of 
enemy territory, waving a West German 
flag. This time they’re outnumbered. 
Cries of “Nazis Out!” rise from some 
rugged fellows whom Hans identifies as 
West Berlin leftist activists. “They know 
how dangerous the skins are,” says 
Hans. “They try to tell us we need to use 
violence against them.” The skins and 
leftists pummel each other with fists and 
sticks; someone throws a chair into the 
center of the fracas. Their flag ripped to 
shreds, the skins are soon routed, and 
they flee in disarray. 

In Berlin all this curbside political 
surliness has a certain historical reso- 
nance, evoking the days in the ‘30s when 
Brown Shirts and Communists fought in 
the streets before the Nazis found more 
efficient ways of dealing with their 
opponents. “Oh, it’s nothing,” my host in 
West Berlin, a doctoral candidate in 
political science, tells me the next day. 
“They fight every May Ist. It’s a Berlin 
tradition.” 

* * * 

If nothing else, a short visit to Berlin 
makes clear that it is as sensible to 
generalize about the rest of Germany, 
East or West, from this supercharged city 
as it is to define America on the basis of 
the mores and politics of Manhattan. 
What is normal here — the all-hours 
clubs; the polyglot worldliness; the 
cacophony of cultures, languages, 
cuisines, ideologies, historical echoes; the 
eerie (and only slowly fading) chasm 
between glitz-and-neon West and drab 
reclusive East — can strike more-con- 
servative folk as bizarre or dangerous. 
It’s with good reason that Ian Buruma, in 
a recent New York Review of Books 
article, list Berlin, along with New York, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong, as one of 
those “freebooting, vice-ridden, cos- 
mopolitan, mercenary, wonderful urban 
bitch goddesses [that] are never much 
liked by those who live in the 
hinterlands.” 

The March 18 balloting proved the 
point: home to idealistic young socialists, 
disaffected intellectuals, and masses of 
bureaucrats and party hacks, East Berlin 
defied the voting pattern of East 
Germany's other electoral districts by 
choosing the leftist Social Democrats and 
the further left Party of Democratic 
Socialism over the Kohl-backed Chris- 
tian Democrats. In other words, East 
Berlin voted “Rote,” even if no one else 
did. 

” * * 

Aside from the air (which mingles the 
aroma of doner kebab, curry wurst, car 
fumes, and coal from socialist-bloc 
trains), the place where East and West 
meet most dramatically in Berlin is, of 
course, the Wall. 

From the television pictures broadcast 
around the world starting on November 
9, when the Wall opened for free passage 
for the first time since its construction, in 
August 1961, one would suspect that der 
Mauer had all but disappeared. And, in 
fact, one hears daily the rapping sounds 
of the “woodpeckers,” those who ham- 
mer away and sell the more colorful 
chips (at 60 cents to $10 a pop) at 
makeshift stands near Checkpoint 
Charlie and Brandenburg Gate, as well as 
along the Kurfiirstendamm, West Berlin’s 
main shopping avenue. Wall-banging is 
a popular pastime, and there are points in 
the cratered, pockmarked surface where 
assiduous collectors have broken 
through, permitting one to squeeze 
between the rusty metal rods fortifying 
the concrete to the other side. 

Nevertheless, the Wall is a surprisingly 
stubborn structure. First, it’s not one Wall 
but several (Berliners speak of “gen- 
erations” of the Wall, as the original was 
reinforced and augmented by back-ups), 
separated by strips of “no-man’s land” 
that unti] a few months ago had made 
escape even more difficult. And second, 
as I found out upon using the hammer 
and chisel I'd purchased at a Porter 
Square hardware store for the occasion, 
the Wall is hard. You can bash that 
sucker and only the tiniest fragments go 
flying. 

An easier method of gathering Wall 
chunks to carry home materialized late 
one night as | walked from Checkpoint 
Charlie north to Brandenburg Gate. The 
glare of television lights heralded the 
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ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ALBUM 
CRY' BABY 

Features: DOIN’ TIME FOR BEIN' YOUNG - KING 

CRY-BABY - SH BOOM - PLEASE, MR. JAILER 


Cry Baby 
Soundtrack 


7.99cass. 
11.99cp 
Laura 
Branigan 

MOONLIGHT ON WATER 6 99 , 
BAD ATTITUDE -JULp/Cass. 
NEVER IN A MILLION YEARS 1 1 .99cp 
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6.99tp/cass. 
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6.99.p/cass. 
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RICHARD MARX 
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i} THE END OF THE INNOCENCE 
i} Featuring: THE END OF THE INNOCENCE + 
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11.99cp 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE.. WE ARE! WITH A 
CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR You! 
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MUSIC FOR THE EARTH 
A FREE Concert ¢ Sunday, April 22 ¢ 1:30 pm - 6:00 pm 
MDC Hatch Memorial Shell - Boston 
including 


ARLO GUTHRIE TOM RUSH DEL FUEGOS | 
PHOEBE SNOW LIVINGSTON TAYLOR TREAT HER RIGHT) 


more to be announced... 
Come by T, bike, or or r join the student march. from Kenmore uare > beginning at u 1: :00'am. 
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FEST | EARTH DAY || CAMBRIDGE 
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° ° unday, 
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at the UMASS/ 9:00 am - 1:00 pm Entertainment and outdoor activi- | 


Boston Harbor Campus ; oe ties to kick-off walk to the 
“ ranklin ae ~ Franklin| Hatch Memorial Shell. 
ar OO 


| movement with product Entertainment, games, EARTH WALK 
displays, rides in solar cars, har and hikes followed by an Sunday, April 22 
bor island cleanups and environmental march. 10:30 am 


boat rides, music, and food. a Join the walk from Cambridge 
$00 open fog Seep sages 00 ean to the Hatch Shell 


A celebration of the green 


~ SHOW YOUR SUPPORT FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 


For up-to-the-minute information on Earth Day events and activities for all of New Englan 


CALL THE OFFICIAL EARTH DAY EVENT LINE 


1-900-96-EARTH 


A PORTION OF EACH CALL WILL BE DONATED TO EARTH DAY. 
PER MINUTE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND WENX FM ARE ae 20 





4) k 3 ORK Any CD Regularly Priced at 
re | e $10.99 or More!* 


New From Our Kids Korner | 
J AZZ It Up Save 20% on all Rounder & Alacazam 


Children's Tapes And Enter To Win One Of 
10 Pairs Of Tickets to The Big Apple Circus 


This Spring - 
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Cassandra Wilson ~ Joyce y Eric Nagler 
Jump World Music Inside Help Yourself Improvise With . . . 
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CHARLES LLOY 
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Bill Cosby and Friends Charles Lloyd Rory Block Dave Van Ronk 
Where You Lay Your Head Fish Out of Water i. Color Me Wild Presents Peter and the Wolf 
Sale $6.99TP $11.99cD » Sale $4.99rTp $11.99cp Sale $6.99TP Sale $6.99TP 





Huge Savings on Our Sidewalk Sale 
Come to our Sidewalk Sale on Patriots Day, Monday, April 16th | 
And Every Saturday All Summer Long (weather permitting) 
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GREAT MUSIC FROM GREAT RENAISSANCE 
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ALICIA DE LARROCHA O10 








Yo 
Great Music from Renaissance Masterpieces Alicia De Larrocha Roger Voisin 
Great Occasions at Plays Goyescas, The Baroque Trumpet 
Westminster Abbey Escenas Romanticas 
Sale Ends 4/21. *Excluding all CBS CDs and TPs which are already on sale at 20% off through April 30th 
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Berlin 


Continued from page 15 

arrival of an East German con- 
struction crew, which used heavy 
machinery to knock out a section 
of the Wall and lift it off, 
presumably for sale. As soon as 
this newest gap appeared, a 
troupe of West Berlin conceptual 
artists staged a “happening” for 
the cameras, frenetically racing 
back and forth through the open- 





ATTENTION MEN: 
KNOCK YOURSELF OUT! 
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*GRAND PRIZE: ONE PAIR OF 
TICKETS PLUS ROUND-TRIP 
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FOXY LADY TO SEE THE 
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a postcard with your name, 
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THE FOXY LADY 
P.O. BOX 28317 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. 02908 


: DRAWING DATE: APRIL 7 


Saturday, May 5 
2 shows: 5 & 9 PM « $18.50 & $16.50 


Berklee Performance Center 
all seats reserved 


engagement 


FILL IN 


with an Arise Convertible 
... Multiple Choice Only at ... . 


A. 


A. Studio Sleeper - Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. S 

R. Cloud Futon - Twin $79, Full $99, ~ 
Queen $109. 

I. Metro Convertible - Full or Queen. Easy 
Glider Opening and Closing. 

S. Chicago Studio - Bunk, Twin, Full or Queen. 

E. Phoenix Convertible - Full or Queen. 
Natural, Walnut or Black Finish Hardwood. 


SAVE 10% OFF RETAIL PRICE ON 
ANY CONVERTIBLE PACKAGE 
FUTONS FROM $99 -$139°(FULL) © FRAMES FROM $129 - $299° (FULL) 
Arise Cloud" Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO “As Pictured 
BUFFALO GROVE, it 

(ARISE ©) FUTON) =~ 
~~? THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 


1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(617) 492-8828 
M-F 10-9, Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-6 
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Workshop 
June 11-June 30 

German Study in Augsburg 
May 14-July 31 

Hebrew Study in Israel 
May 21-June 13 


Summer at 
Brandeis 
University 


Session I — June 4 to July 6 
Session II — July 9 to August 10 


Information, catalog and application: 


Brandeis University 
Summer School 
PO. Box 9110 


Waltham, MA 02254-9110 
(617) 736-3424 


“BEVERLY HILLS KNOCKOUTS” 
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FLOATING BOATS 


THINK TREE 
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COMMON AILMENTS 
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THE CRAMPS 
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Tickets available at Nightstage Box 
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ing with supermarket shopping 
carts. Chuckles from bystanders 
greeted this mocking of the ex- 
plosion of consumerism: that 
characterized the East Germans’ 
visits to the West (“We came, We 
Saw, We Did a Little Shopping,” 
read one famous Wall graffito 
written well before last fall). Even 
the East German border guards 
allowed themselves a smile. And 
then, sheepishly, those present — 
bystanders, reporters, and guards 
alike — began picking through 
the rubble for the choicest of the 
freshly felled hunks. 
* * * 
Election-day snapshots: 

@ A sunny, warm Sunday after- 
noon. On a large grassy lawn, 
families on blankets munch pic- 
nic lunches, teenagers kick soccer 
balls and bat inflatable beach 
balls, clowns paint funny faces on 
giggly kids and pass out balloons, 
flags, and paper dolls, and volun- 
teers dispense free cups of beer 
from fold-up tables. Yes, it’s the 
official election-day bash of the 
PDS, the newfangled version of 
Erich Honecker’s bad old SED — 
Joe Stalin, meet Romper Room. 
To fit the happier image of the 
new, reformist Communist Party, 
the PDS’s mammoth _head- 
quarters building has been 
decked out in Day-Glo colors: 
imported West Berlin artists have 
covered the stern gray facade 
with panels of gentle designs in 
pink, aquamarine, neon green. 
Above them, at jaunty angles, are 
Andy Warhhol-style portraits of 
the party’s two leaders, Prime 
Minister Hans Modrow and 
Gregor Gysi, the young, baldish 
lawyer who until a few months 
ago was considered a party 
maverick and a brave defender of 
dissidents. Now he’s widely 
viewed as a good guy in a party 
hopelessly discredited, at least for 
the moment, by its links to the 
past. But that doesn’t stop him 
from trying: campaign workers 
hand out buttons that read, in 
English, “Don’t Worry, Take 
Gysi!” 

® On Singerstrasse, a boulevard 
of apartment buildings in East 
Berlin, voting proceeds calmly in 
a high school. In a side room, an 
electoral committee of middle- 
aged business-suited men 
representing the major parties 
checks identity cards of prospec- 
tive voters, who then fill out 
ballots behind cardboard booths 
and drop the completed ballots 
inside sealed boxes. According to 
Hoist Czech, a 59-year-old engi- 
neer and Social Democratic Party 
supporter, of the district's 1500 
registered voters, 1200 have 
shown up. A few minutes before 
6 p.m., when the polls close, local 
residents drift in to watch the 
spectacle. Precisely on the hour, 
the committeemen push their 
tables together, unlock the seals 
on the boxes, and pour out the 
ballots. Under watchful eyes, 
they separate them into piles and 
begin to count the results. One 
man observing the process is 70- 
year-old toolmaker and grand- 
father Paul Daberkow. Born in 
Berlin in 1920, Daberkow was 13 
in 1933, the year of the last free 
elections in this part of Berlin, 
when Hitler’s National Socialists 
vaulted to power and blew away 
the tottering Weimar Republic. 
Later, during World War IL, 
Daberkow was made a prisoner- 
of-war by the Americans in Italy. 
Then he returned home, to the 
section of Berlin occupied by the 
Soviet Union. He says he never 
thought he would live to vote in a 
See BERLIN, page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

free election and that he enjoyed 
the experience very much. He 
voted for the Christian Demo- 
crats, he says, because “they are 
most for unification without any 
questions, and we are one people. 
It is nonsense, against reason, to 
divide them.” 

A 40-ish, dark-haired man in a 
tan jacket scowls as he listens to 
our conversation. “We always 
had free elections here,” he says. 
Declining to give his name (he 
doesn’t approve of an American 
interloper at this German affair), 
he explains that he was a “work- 
ers’ solidarity” representative for 
the former government in deal- 
ings with the Third World. He 
has visited, on official missions, 
Mozambique, Cuba, Angola, 
Ethiopia, Yemen, Afghanistan, 
China. He is not happy at the 
turn of events, he says, but he'll 
get by. . 
® Outside the school, in the blue 
dusk, Andrea, a 31-year-old 
physician waiting for a bus, is 
also unhappy about the turn of 
political events, but for different 
reasons. She voted for Alliance 
‘90, a coalition of three leftist 
groups (New Forum, Democracy 
Now, and the Initiative for Peace 
and Human Rights) whose mem- 
bers had badgered the Com- 
munist government for years for 
political and human rights, as 
well as for ecological controls, 
and who'd spearheaded the 
popular East German revolution 
the previous fall, only to watch it 
transform into a rush for unifica- 
tion. 

“It makes me sick,” says An- 
drea. “The polarization is grow- 
ing now. One year ago you spoke 
with your friends and everybody 
knew what you were against — 
everyone was against this 
Stalinism. But now there is this 
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In Person 
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The Wall fell on socialism in East German 'y, but not in East Berlin. 


differentiation. Some people 
want to stay on the left against 
this Stalinism, some people just 
want to live like in West 
Germany.... In November it 
was a real left movement to 
change this country, to make the 
social system better, but now 
what's going on is they are going 
West and that is all they are 
interested in.” 

Among those most en- 
thusiastically backing unification, 
she says, are many people 


KITARO 
KOJIKI 


KITARO 


— for instance, some ad- 
ministrators at her hospital — 
who made their careers by toady- 
ing up to the Communist Party 
and using their authority against 
others. “They didn’t believe one 
bit in socialism,” she says. “Fifty 
years ago these people would 
have been in the Nazi Party — 
they are doing what is best for 
them. I see a lot of people who 
are horribly careerist and don’t 
have so much” — she holds her 
thumb and forefinger a crack 


apart — “character.” 

Worst of all, says Andrea, who 
is half-Jewish, “I feel this na- 
tionalism coming out.... It was 
probably here all the time but 
wasn’t articulate. Anti-Semitism 
is growing, and the talk and 
atmosphere is not only against 
Jews but against every foreigner. 
What is good is to ‘be German.’ 
We are beginning to be proud to 
be Germans again — in the same 
century as Hitler! Now that we 
have the opportunity to live as 


THE IDEAL ROMANTIC DATE 
e Flowers 

e Jimousine 

e Dinner 

e Dancing 

e A Movie 


ALL COURTESY OF 


well as the West Germans be- 
cause of their bloody money, we 
are beginning to feel as good as 
the West Germans.” 
@ Nine p.m., Palace of the Re- 
public. Usually the home of the 
East German parliament, tonight 
the massive, glittery complex is a 
klieg-lit temple of high-tech West 
German television. Phalanxes of 
reporters, technicians, camera- 
men, and anchormen 
around, and _ photographers 
elbow each other for position as 
big-name politicos arrive for in- 
terviews. Silence descends only 
when Kohl appears on the scores 
of television monitors to 
celebrate: the Christian Demo- 
cratic victory. There are East 
Germans here, too — state TV 
and radio and some wide-eyed 
volunteers — but for the most 
part it’s a West German media 
Anschluss. (Later I hear that 
Gysi, miffed by the West German 
dominance of the media cov- 
erage, has refused to be inter- 
viewed at the Palace unless East 
German reporters get to ask half 
the questions.) I head out for the 
Alliance for Germany head- 
quarters, in a restaurant a 15- 
minute walk away, but the place 
is mobbed, the doors barricaded 
by security guards as supporters 
and reporters press to get in. 
Doesn’t seem worth getting 
crushed over. 
® After midnight. I’m walking 
down the Unter den Linden, the 
heart of East Berlin. Unlike the 
Ku’damm, West Berlin’s glass- 
and-neon altar to 24-hour con- 
sumption, the old boulevard is 
dark and nearly deserted. Down 
a side street is a squat office 
building that until a couple of 
months ago housed the East 
Berlin Communist Party; now it’s 
known as “Democracy House,” 
and its tenants are New Forum 
and other dissident groups that 
led the revolution but that today 
have garnered barely enough 
See BERLIN, page 22 
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B css PERSONAL CALL® treats you to romance 


this spring with special 
two for one offers from: 
Cityside Faneuil Hall, Blossoms Florist, 
Commonwealth Limousine, 
The XXII Tournee of Animation 
at The Coolidge Corner Theater 
and WFNX's X-Night at Axis 
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Last year, 3109534 people got 
organized with Day Runner 


Here's something for 
the rest of you: 
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Application for Automatic Extension of Time 
To File U.S. individual income Tax Return 


Your first name and initial (if joint return, also give spouse's name and initial) Last name 
Present home address (number, street, and apt. no. or rural route). (If you have a P.O. box, see the instructions.) 


City, town or post office, state, and ZIP code 


Note: File this form with the Internal Revenue Service Center where you are required to file your income tax return, and pay any 
amount(s) you owe. This is not an extension to pay your tax. . 


| request an automatic 4-month extension of time to August 15, 1990, to file Form 1040A or Form 1040 for the calendar year 1989 (or if a 
fiscal year Form 1040 to 19 , for the tax year ending 19 ). 


f 
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i 
5 
Total tax liability for 1989. This is the amount you expect to enter on line 24 of Form 1040A, or line 55 of BERS ¥ 


Form 1040. If you do not expect to owe tax, enter zero (-0-) 

Caution: You MUST enter an amount on line 1 or your extension will be denied. You can estimate this 
amount; but be as exact as you can with the information you have. If we later find that your estimate was 
not reasonable, the extension will be null and void. 


1989 estimated tax payments (include 1988 overpayment allowed as a credit) . 
Other payments and credits you expect to show on Form 1040A or Form 1040 . 


Add lines 2, 3, and 4 
BALANCE DUE (subtract line 5 from line 1). in order to get this 
balance due with this form. (if line 5 is more than line 1, enter zero 
Complete line 7 (and 8a or 8b If applicable) only If you expect to owe gift or generation-skipping transfer 
(GST) tax. Do not include income tax on these lines. (See the instructions.) 
7 if you or your spouse expect to file a gift tax return (Form 709 or 709-A) for 1989, | Yourself. . » (1) 
generally due by April 16, 1990, see the instructions and check here 
8a Enter the amount of gift or GST tax that you are paying with 
b Enter the amount of gift or GST tax that ye is payin, 
Signature and Verification 


Under penalties of , | declare that | have examined this form, including accompanying schedules and statements, and to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, it is true, correct, and complete; and, if prepared by someone other than the taxpayer, that | am authorized to prepare this form. 


Ny a os Rae 


oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee oe oe eo oe 


(If filing jointly, BOTH must sign even if only one had income) 


of preparer 
than taxpayer > Date > 
if correspondence regarding this extension is to be sent to you at an address other than that shown above, or to an agent acting for you, 
please enter the name of the agent and/or the address where it should be sent. 


‘7 


City, town or post office, state, and ZIP code 


The time needed to and file this If you have comments concerning the 
form will vary soapy trv accuracy of these time estimates or 
is ping, 26 minutes; Learning 

are ° 

ee ae Co eee, eee me 
figure collect the right amount of tax. form to IRS, 20 minutes. 

You are required to give us this information. 
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Signature of spouse ® ___ Date >. ; 
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We hate to preach, but if you'd useda Day Runner*last year, your tax records wouldn't be in the mess they're in now. 
For one thing, youd have a single, compact, readily accessible compilation of all your receipts and expenses. Not tomen- 
tion a reliable record of where you were, who you were with, how you got there, and what you accomplished. 
That's right, accomplished. Because Day Runners are actually complete personal 
organizers, with features that help you remember appointments, track finances, 4 
and store important phone numbers and addresses. 
Ah,but you don't have a Day Runner. So about all you can do nowis 
make a copy of the form and buy yourself four extra months to straighten out 
last year. (Don't even hope for the IRS to be as disorganized as you are.They're 
already customers of ours.) 
Then buy yourselfa Day Runner. And next year, when you come across this 


ad again, you can be one of the growing number ° 
of people who just smile and turn the page. DA RUMWER 


You'll find Day Runners in gv aera a ec ie ens Se pened nada A nized taxpayers everywhere. 
—e for more iyormation-lke where 1 a nearby Day Runner dealer ~cal (800) 635-5544. 
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LED ZEPPELIN & VAN HALEN 
tribute show with special guests 
PHYSICAL GRAFFITI & DIVER DOWN 


Friday April 13th Portaland City Hall Auditorium; Portland, ME Ah, 
Friday April 20th Worcester Memorial Auditorium; Worc.,MA Come see our NEW wall of wines in MEDFORD!! & 


Saturday April 21st Paramount Theatre; Springfield MA 4 
~~ Boars Onen at 7:30 forall shows Open at 7:30 for all shows The best selections at the best prices!! 
Tickets available at all ticketron locations Mouton Cadet 

ve Red/White 


or charge tickets: 
In MA 1- 427-8491 
Outside MA (508) 586-0062 


Si tel sel cies) QUINCY ROSLINDA: € 
395-4200 472-1573 323-8202 
156 MISTS OVE FE1 Oats SF $ mrore . 


=.) 


$4.99 


“s, Beringer 
White Zinfandel 


¥2 
‘Almaden 


Burgundy, Sauvigno Table Wines 


White Zinfandel & Grena 


P Hi 3 ALL AGES WELCOME 


Saturday April 28 $17.99 


8:00pm 


STRAND THEATRE 


543 Columbia Rd. Boston 


Becks 


Coors : 
12-02. Bottles 2/12-pk 


| 12-02. Bottles 2/12-pk $10.99 case $15.99 case 


NOT RESPONSIBLE 
[20]- me dvelel-1-1-1let-1e 
ERRORS 


PRICES GOOD THRU 
APRIL 19, 1990 


eATLAS MEANS DISCOUNT © 


a All Beers are plus deposit 
Presented by 


DIONYSIAN PRODUCTIONS 
and &) TICKETRON 
THE STRAND THEATRE 


Charge by phone at 1-800-382-8080 in Boston 
720-3434. General Admission Tickets 
$10 Advance - $11 day of show 


more info. call 282-8000 


_ THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


DREAM 
SWEEPSTAKES 


Come to any of the Lauriat’s locations listed 
below and enter to win exciting prizes in 
honor of the publication of Carl Yastrzemski’s 

autobiography, Yaz, from Doubleday. 


FENWay PARK-BOSTON 


GRAND PRIZE... 

A trip for two to Cooperstown to 
see the induction of the newest 
players to Baseball’s Hall of Fame, 
and tickets to the 1990 Hall of 
Fame Game. Prize includes two - 
night’s lodging at the lovely 
Summerwood Bed & Breakfast, 
August 5 and 6, and a wonderful 
gourmet breakfast. 


OTHER PRIZES... ! 

include Red Sox tickets, signed cop- THE WALL, 

ies of Yaz, autographed baseballs, AND ME 

and autographed photographs of 1 

Carl Yastrzemski. aa * ’ Ke 


JUST FILL OUT AN ENTRY FORM AT ANY LAURIAT'’S BOOKSTOR 
COULD BE ONE OF THE LUCKY WINNERS! 


And while you’re at Lauriat’s pick up a copy of Yaz: Baseball, The Wall, and Me, by 
Carl Yastrzemski. It’s an exciting book that gives insight into the game of baseball and the 


man who played for the Red Sox for twenty-three years. 
¢ 20 Charles St. - Boston 
¢ Copley Place - Boston 
¢ Burlington Mall - Burlington 
¢ Shoppers World - Framingham 
¢ 82 Central St. - Wellesley 
¢ Berkshire Mall - Lanesboro 


¢ 45 Franklin St. - Boston 
* So. Shore Plaza - Braintree 
* No. Shore Shopping Ctr. - Peabody 
* Methuen Mall - Methuen 
+ Westgate Mall - Brockton 
¢ Emerald Square Mall - No. Attleboro 
¢ Powder Mill Plaza - Acton * Hampshire Plaza - Machester, NH 
¢ Fox Run Mall - Newington, NH ¢ Pheasant Lane Mall - Nashua, NH 
¢ Rhode Island Mall - Warwick, Ri 
Employees of CMI Holdings and its subsidiaries are ineligible to enter. 


BOOKS 


Promotion ends April 23, 1990 


Berlin 


Continued from page 20 
votes to be represented in parlia- 
ment. 

Inside, the atmosphere is that 
of a grad-student party, rad- 
ical/casual chic: East and West 
Berliners in their 20s and 30s, clad 
in jeans and sweaters, tramping 
on a parquet floor littered with 
wine bottles, Styrofoam cups, 
cigarette butts. Wall posters ridi- 
cule, in equal measure, Kohl and 
Honecker, Christian Democrats 
and Communists. The rock band 
is on break, and a vaudeville 
cabaret has moved in to perform 
a wicked parody of goose-step- 
ping beer-hall revelry. 

The party seems lively enough, 
but this is no longer the epicenter 
of the political earthquake that 
has remade, and now unmade, 
East Germany. After years as a 
tiny band of oppositionists to the 
rule of Communist boss Erich 
Honecker, a few tense but 
glorious weeks running a suc- 
cessful revolution, East Ger- 
many’s dissidents face a new 
career of opposition — this time 
against a unified Germany’s 
capitalist government. 

“We began the revolution, but 
we couldn’t end it,” laments 
Mariana Birther, an intense, dark- 
haired dissident. “The SED 
sowed the wheat, and Kohl has 
reaped the whirlwind. The 
people have voted for deutsche- 
marks. . .. As democrats we have 
to respect the majority. We can’t 
say democracy stops because 
they don’t vote for us.” 

Next to her, sipping wine from 
a plastic cup, is Werner Fischer, 
one of the revolution’s leaders. A 
long blond beard dominates his 
sad face. He, like Birther, admits 
to a twinge of envy at the way 
that Czechoslovakia’s _ intellec- 
tuals, with a “better sense of 
power,” seized the moment of 
revolution, which came weeks 
after East Germany’s, to propel 
one of their own, playwright 
Vaclav Havel, into the presiden- 


We overestimated the stab- 
ility of the old [Honecker] re- 
gime,” says Fischer. “So we tried 
to support gradual reform and 
were reluctant to take ‘over 
power. We missed the train of 
history.” 0 


Center 


Continued from page 8 

form of grants from federal and 
state government, private foun- 
dations, and corporations. 

Under Langsam, who’s raised 
more than $700,000 for the BCA 
since she came to Boston, in 1988, 
both the number and size of the 
grants have grown dramatically. 

And it’s money, of course, that 
will make the Boston Center for 
the Arts come round. 

*” ” * 

The BCA’s most outstanding 
physical feature, the 127-foot- 
high glass-domed Cyclorama 
building, one of the largest 
domed spaces in the country, was 
built in 1884 to house a pan- 
oramic painting and exhibition 
on the Battle of Gettysburg. The 
Cyclorama has gone through a 
number of incarnations in the 
20th century. It’s been a bicycle 
arena, a car-parts shop, a work- 
out ring for heavyweight-boxing 
champion John’ L. Sullivan, and a 
flower exchange. 

Once it became part of the BCA 
in the 1970s, though, the 
Cyclorama was used only spor- 
adically — until Langsam ar- 
rived. Now, the impressive build- 
ing is programmed approximate- 
ly 10 months a year. It was the 
site last weekend of Dance Um- . 
brella’s showing of Robert 
Davidson’s Airborne: Meister 
Eckhart, a spectacular production 
of dance and music, much of 
which was performed on low- 

See CENTER, page 28 









The Cutting Edge of 
Traditional Music 







Krom Scotland. 


Ie 


OFT OnWID OID 





Soaring «Dynamic ¢ Haunting 
The Most Exciting New Scottish Band Since Silly Wizard 















Sat. April 21 ¢ 8 pm 
New England Life Hall 


225 Clarendon St ¢ Boston 


Green Line to Arlington ¢ Validated Parking 
Tickets: $13.50 in advance 
| : ($2.00 more day of show) 


¢ COMING SOON ° 


Tues., May 15 &Wed., May 16 Thurs., May 24 at Sanders Theatre 
at Sanders Theatre SING OUT! 
with special guest Cormac McCarthy starring Michael Doucet and Beausoleil, Connie 
Tickets $18.50 in advance Kaldor, John McCutcheon, Chris Smither, Fortaleza 


Tickets: $17.50 in advance 





CR aaa “4N0 wont 
(617) 931 


| 
-2000 
J 





Tickets are available through | 
or through the mail to Somerville Productions, 20 Clare Ave., Boston, MA 02131 
For additional information please call 617-325-0968 
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A Traditional Lily. 
Joyful blooming plant in a 
tasteful basket. 


BOSTON 

Back Bay Blossoms 
227 Newbury Street 
617-437-7779 


BELMONT 
Belmont Flower Shop 
19 Fleet Street 
617-484-0600 


GRETZKY 


STANLEY CUP’ 
CHAMPS 
CALGARY 


Captivating arrangement, bursting with 
purples and pinks, in a pretty pastel basket. 


BROOKLINE 

A Barnaby Florist 

319 Alliston and Washington 
617-566-5626 


BROOKLINE 
Blossoms Florist 
1038 Beacon Street 
617-277-8200 


BOSTON GARDEN nortu station concourse 617-523-5242 


OPEN BEFORE & AFTER BRUINS & CELTICS GAMES- MON-SAT 10-5PM 


Trademarks of FTD- 
a ively owned floral wire 
and membership service. ©1989 FTD. 


The Feed 


Humor of a Higher Order. 
WEEKDAYS AT 5PM only on 


WLS [OR/ 


ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


BOSTON 
ROCKS 


Tuesday, April 17 


nn Sens enon nea 


SCATTERFIELD 


ith 


special quests 
STORM WINDOW 
Special Guest MC/DJ 
WFNX's Juanita The Scene Queen 
FREE PIZZA courtesy of SORENTOS 
53:75 


NG 
A Table-by-Table Harvest of the 


finest international wines and 


New England delicacies 
Thursday, April 26, 6-10 pm 
The Ballroom 
at 775 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


Join WBUR for this colorful celebration of fine 
food and wine. Sample a wide assortment of 
New England's finest foods and savories, along 
with nearly 30 premium European and American 
wines. You'll also receive a commemorative wine 
glass, a souvenir of the International Food and 
Wine Festival. Call WBUR for reservations today. 


Call for reservations 
617/353-3800 
Tickets $30 


To benefit WBUR 90.9 FM 
Sponsored by Eastern Wine Cellars 














e~ . How to find the 
vest-tasting frozen yogurt 
in Harvard Square. 



















FREE SAMPLES. Come to the Grand Opening celebration of the new 
“TCBY.” store in Harvard Square at 85 Mt. Auburn Street. (There's also a 
service window on the Food Court at the Garage.) Discover free why 
Frozen Yogurt is the country’s best. 
ALL THE PLEASURE. NONE OF THE GUILTo. 
“TCBY.” Frozen Yogurt tastes like premium ice cream with about 
half the calories. You can enjoy it low fat, nonfat/non-cholesterol 
or sugar-free, making “TOBY.” perfect for the health and diet 
oH : ~~ conscious. But most of all, it’s for people who love great tasting 
Bony“ cones, sundaes, shakes, pies and cakes with their favorite toppings. 
Ug cereos 

















Ss 
. '* 









Try our new YOG-A-BAR.u. The 
YOG-A-BAR vs ts delicraus frien 

yogurt on a stick dipped in thick, 
creamy chocolate coating. Choose 

from 4 great tasting varicties starting = 
at only 120 calomes each. 


Enjoy a Shivers. It’s any delicous § Riau 
“TOV flavor blended with your & 


favorite (runt or candy topping. f° 





FOR | _ WAFFLECONE 
ZRRL WE 


j Please present this coupon before ordering. One order per coupon per i Purchase a delicious “TOBE Frzen Yogurt item and get a second one i 

customer per visit. Customer must pay any sales tax duc. Not good in free. Good on all menu items (except cakes, pies, supers and giants). 

combination with any other offers. , Please present this coupon befure order: ' 
: Cash value: 1/100 of a cent. ee ¢ ing. One onder per coupon per customer $6 99 

. ires: 4/30N0:Gi pet visit. Customer must pay any sales tax 
Offer Expires: 4! . eGil : due. Not good in combination with any 
only at Harvard Sq. “TOBY” © ; ° 
4 other offers. Cash value: 1/100 of a com ; 
85 Mi. Auburn Sereet } . ; 85 Mr. Auburn Street 
il 1s Other Expites: 4/3090. Goad only at precision: : 

i is “N69 eared Sy “TE ee i 





PERSONAL CALL WANTS TO PUT 
ROMANCE IN YOUR LIFE 
AND SPRING IN YOUR HEART! 


So...we’re offering a special “Spring Break”: 
The Personal Call’Discount Card 


It's Simple: 


e First, place a Personal Call'ad and you'll get RN ae 
a free Discount Card (limited offering of 225). NSA 


e Buy at least one item from the participating ANIMATION 
retailers, and we'll “spring” for the second. 


e Then, in addition, you'll get 20% off any one 
Classified ad through December 1990 when you 
return your Personal Call*Discount Card with 
proof of purchase from one or more of these 
retailers. | 

»s off 


enyatts can 267-1234 to place your ad oe 
or mail coupon below to 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


® 


YES. | WANT TO BE ONE OF 225 PersonalCall 
SPRING BREAK DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS! 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 


"peer (OOOO OOODOOooo 
? gy pn Te Lh wea. ae de - bag ses tae nrchansonqirigrale eS 


i 
i 
I 
i 
I 
i 
PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
o 
I 
I 
{ 
i 
I 


containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
| under that age. 
| DISCLAIMER 
|] The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
Ly or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 


C YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service C0 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting OC) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 


immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewP in Rh Isl CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
y UP - Y ix’'s NewPapes in Rhode Island telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


of (a ; greeting message. 
DK SE iain CATEGORY CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
; ease check appropriate box for category placement: Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
sf wees etiadk i Mani is ele ae LL] WOMAN SEEKING MAN ( MAN SEEKING WOMAN available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
FOU WH Te ee 8 C1 MAN SEEKING MAN (©) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
OPTIONS: without notice. 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ....::0ss0s0000 $ C Check here if you will let us réad-your Personal ed 

7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75........ccceccessccceeceeeeeeeeed and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 

| PT, HEADLINE AT $10.00.....cscsessssssssseeeeesen $ stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) PERSONAL AD IS 7:00 PM ON THE 

MATIN (OSD cossesiscsnsspaseustioentoccmsapstcginesiaipss $ SIGNATURE WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


BAATLORTE CBD) 0. 1sicssenietorcsaseteamarsecevonisalcennperyal $ PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 


Bos MA 02215 
| SERVICE FEE . —-72-~=— |THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT wey 
Seed tee be for mall-ine and sis piaens CemeneEe. YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. | OR CALL 267-1234 


I Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads : 
| placed on Fridays and Mondays. OFFICE HOURS: 
| Multiply by number of weeks ad runs NAME 
| (Two week minimum) PHONE 
| To order using O MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, 
| please fill out this section: ADDRESS 
Are EP ATE 
1 
SIGNATURE 
L 


CITY STATE 









Molly's, now in if's 18th 
season here in Boston, 
has something for everyone. 










MOLLY'S 
yy MARATHON 
WEEKEND 


SUNDAY NITE PRE-MARATHON PARTY 
Cover charges for evening donated to the Special 


Olympics 
First 200 people will receive a painters ‘cor 
cap donated by Budweiser B yawe? | 


THERE IS SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
Pool & Fooseball «Dead Head Sunday ¢ Old English-Style Pub ¢ Dart 
Tournaments ¢ Weekly/Monthly Specials « Rent Your Own Club « 
Video/Pinball Games ¢ Boston's Best D.J.s ¢ 18+ Night ¢ Dancing 


Yes se APRIL DRINK SPECIALS 3¥¥ xx xr 
as. Bailey's Mudslide 3 
$3.00 





SUPER SPECIAL OF THE MONTH 


Heineken in the 
original green Bottle 
only $2.00 


f 














MOLLY'S WISHES ALL THE RUNNERS 
AND WHEELCHAIR RACERS THE BEST 
OF LUCK IN THE 94TH RUNNING OF 
THE BOSTON MARATHON! 


BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUE 


aea\) (0) RD te 






SUMMER IS ALMOST HERE 
WATCH FOR OUR MONTHLY SPECIALS IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX 





| 


& 
Ne 
. 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 783¢2900 
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walk from 
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(617) 87 4, F 
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FOUR PERFORMANCES ONLY © OPERA HOUSE NOTHING 


MAY 17 & 18, 8:00 P.M. © MAY 19, 2:00 P.M. & 8:00 P.M. 


BOBBY 
moe 






McFERRIN's 


11 MEMBER VOCAL ENSEMBLE 


VOICESTRA 


FEATURING BOBBY MCFERRIN 






10 miles of skiing are still open 










oe veneer with trails from the 3600’ summit 
Opera House Box Offle for ail abilities. Saturday, April 14th 
pe use Box @ and 21st the lifts operate until 
Bostix, all Ticketron Outlets, 7PM. Easter Sunrise Service at the 
all Strawberries Records & Tapes, summit at 6:30AM. Lift tickets: $25 | 
Out-of-Town Tickets in Harvard Square. adults, $13 juniors. Only 2 1/2 
| hours from Boston. Open until | 








WN May 


O | 
oN SS | 





TO CHARGE BY PHONE 
CALL 1-800-382-8080, 720-2434 


Group sales: 783-0212 








Ski Report: 802-464-2151 
Lodging 802-464-8501 
Brochures: 800-343-4300 Ext. 980 


Dtount Snow. 


{VERMONT } 












Need to fill your 
apartment space now? 







Berklee Performance Center * Friday, May 4 ° 
All Seats Reserved * Tickets $18.50 


7pm 





The Boston Phoenix 
Real Estate Classifieds 
are the perfect way for 
you to advertise. 








Not only do we have 
the most 
comprehensive Real 
Estate Classified 
listings in the Boston 
area—but they're 
guaranteed! 











BI ML NE RARE EEL 
With special quest 
Dri Dag Pondering 
& Yohu Wesley otis 


ié the Captain Suing Baad I a 





Run your ad for 2 
weeks then we'll run it 
FREE until it works. 


i“ us ay 






eS Re 







So place your ad 
today! Call: 


267-1234 





| “SAT it © OPERA HOUSE» TPM | 
EATS RESERVED } e $i. ob 8 & $18. 


Sr 
| Tcatron locations or charge iy calling Teletron at 1-800-382-8080. i Boston call 720-3434 | 
JOIN US IN OUR SUPPORT OF THE PINE STREET INN 


PLEASE BRING CLOTHING AND ON-PERISABLE FOOD ITEMS TO THE SHOW 
THERE WILL BE COLLECTION BINNS AT THE ENTRANCES 






SE LEE LE PE LETS OE PLS EA IT OE Tort oe ae 











EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETT, 


B WINX = 


LAS VEGAS from $315 
ATLANTIC CITY from — 75 


Air & Hotel + 
ee rer 


1 id 


Outside Mass 1-800-62. 
MCT Tours, 105 E. Main St Ml vallrd MA 01757 


i A ee oe ee | 
i A i eo oe | 





PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


The Original Andrew Lioyd Webber Production 
+ Jet to Toronto we nights Suites Hote! 
Orchestra/Mezz Ticket 


+ Buffett Breakfasts 
+ Friday thru rer ‘Select Weekends 
ACT IMMEDIATLY, 


LIMITED AVAILABILITY MC/VISA 
NATIONAL TRAVEL VACATIONS, INC. 
$399/person dbl 617-769-7777 800-525-5009 





CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY 






FOR UP -TO-THE - 
MINUTE DETAILS ON 
EARTH DAY EVENTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


A PORTION OF THE 

PROCEEDS FROM EACH 

CALL WILL BE DONATED 
TO EARTH DAY 

*99¢ PER MINUTE 





















THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WFNX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 











p 2SHOWS! § 
RED HOT 


Tetoyacamereyapreny 


CHRIS SPEDDING § 
fHE JAZZ POPES & 
David Champagne : 

McCloud 


Roy 


Saturday, April 14 
BOOGALOO 
* SWAMIS 


rHE BAG BOYS § 


snonday, April dl 
ln I mre OF Ja 


PIGER’S BAKU 


Inesday, April 1 
Boston Rocks 
SCATTERFIELD 

hi STORM WINDOW 


) 


Wednesday, April ts 
WULMB © Acoustic 


ROBIN LANE 


§ LOIN WOODS © TIM HUGHES & 


Images 


Thursday, April 19 
BOSTON BRLAKOL T! 
NOR’EASTERS 

CHAOTIC PASI 
PERESA’'S KRYPTIC TROUT 


Friday, April 20 


THE AMAZING 
VIL DSHARK 


ONE FYED [ACKS 








Center 


Continued from page 22 
flying trapezes. 

Beginning April 27, the 
Cyclorama will serve as the 
centerpiece exhibition space for 
MassachusArts, a six-week-long 
blockbuster multidisciplinary 
arts festival featuring installa- 
tions, paintings, sculpture, pho- 
tography, printmaking, crafts, 
film, video, literature, per- 
formance art, poetry, and music. 
All of the work has been created 
by 150 Massachusetts artists and 
writers who won _ fellowships 
from the Massachusetts Council 
on the Arts and Humanities 
between 1983 and 1989. 

As Langsam sees it, the 
MassachusArts show is a turning 
point for the center. 

“Being chosen to represent ail 
the artists in the state, in my 
judgment, is important. It’s the 
equivalent of winning a fellow- 
ship,” she says. “It’s particularly 
important that we were chosen to 
be the state’s official presenter 
because we weren't even receiv- 
ing grants from the Mass Council 
before I got here.” 

Langsam’s plans for the BCA’s 
near future include a large show 
on Polish printmaking, slated for 
February 1991. By the end of next 
year, she hopes to complete a $3 
million capital campaign in- 
tended to raise money fo fix the 
cracks, leaks, heating system, and 
bathrooms in the Cyclorama, and 
to use that building ‘for more 
performances and the types of 
events that really make good use 
of that space, like Meister Eckhart 
did — things like a circus, or 
Antonio Muntadi’s exhibit The 
Stadium, which is an installation 
work about the social character of 
stadia.” 

The new ballet building is 
scheduled to be completed by 
next year. And Langsam is eager 
to try to develop a building and 
parking garage on a now-vacant 
piece of the BCA parcel, using 
income from those facilities to 
downsize and refurbish the Na- 
tional Theater and to pay for 
other building repairs. She’s 
already had tentative discussions 
about using the renovated space 
with Dance Umbrella, the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, and 
playwright David Mamet, who 
directed his first professional 
productions, Sexual Perversity in 
Chicago and Duck Variations, at 
the BCA’s New Ehrlich Theater 
in 1971. 

“God willing we can _ get 
money,” says Langsam. “We'd 
like to be much more of a 
regional venue than we are. But 
just as we're poised to be a major 
presenter, major cutbacks are 
takirig place all over.” 

* * * 

Like an aging house that hasn’t 
been maintained, the BCA’s de- 
teriorated physical plant is in a 
constant state of breakdown. And 
it eats up lots of money. 

“] got a real idea of what I was 
in for when the BCA board had a 
welcoming party for me and the 
electricity went out at 10 o'clock,” 
says Langsam. “It used to be that 
when I got an emergency phone 
call it was from one of my kids. 
Now I get them about a basement 
flooding or a boiler or part of the 
electrical system going. We have 
an electrical system that looks 
like a Rube Goldberg, and I want 
it to be a Donald Judd.” 

Langsam sees one of her man- 
dates as president to put the 
BCA’s house in order so she can 
go forward with the kind of 
planning and programming she 
views as essential to creating a 
vibrant, community-oriented arts 
center. 

She’s already doing some of 
that: She’s brought in noted 
Boston curators like Barbara 
Krakow (of the Barbara Krakow 
Gailiery), Kathy Halbreich (the 
Museum of Fine Arts Beal 
Curator of Contemporary Art), 

See CENTER, page 30 





The Greater Boston YMCA 
Central Branch 


Invites you to have the opportunity to see 


THE BOSTON CELTICS 
VS. 
THE CHICAGO BULLS 


Friday, April 20 
at the Boston Garden* 


Stop into the Central Branch at 


~ 316 Huntington Avenue and ask for a complementary tour. 
At completion of tour, sign up for the raffle. 


lst Prize: Two tickets to 
the Celtics - Bulls Game 


2nd Prize: An official 
Celtics Team Jacket 


Deadline entry: Thurs., April 19, 7:30 p.m. 


For more information, 
call: 617-536-7809 | 


*No purchase necessary. Must be 18 years or older. Non-members only. 
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Call Now 
A THOMAS COOK COMPANY 184 Foie ss: 
has the best travel ! 
avel values (617) 576-6615 
Toshiba, NEC, Zenith, Sharp & morell 







Airline ‘Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 


CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 
India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 
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AND ACTIVITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


A PORTION OF THE 
PROCEEDS FROM EACH 
CALL WILL BE DONATED 
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WEEKENDS 
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All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


EUROPE! 
from BOSTO 


LONDON «02199 
PARIS +o 249 
ROME ron eo 
ATHENS ee S| 
Amsterdam roe POO Z 
BERLIN ron tO es 


Each way jet from Boston based on round trip 
purchase. Rates vary with date of departure 
Restrictions apply. 


PURCHASE YOUR PASSPORT PHOTOS AND 
EURAIL PASSES AT OUR CAMBRIDGE OFFICE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WFNX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF | 



















IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Dear Phoenix Reader, 






Next week,we will be inserting a 
readership survey into your copy of the 
Boston Phoenix. 


I'd like to take this opportunity to urge you 
to take a minute and fill out the survey so 
we may be able to learn more about you. 
The survey is absolutely confidential and 
no return postage will be necessary. 


























Our readers are important to us, and the 
information you provide will help us to 
better serve you in the coming year. 














39 John F. reeey St. 


cal 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 


Thank you in advance for your 
cooperation. 


Aun KhueG@Zz— 


Promotions Director, 
The Boston Phoenix 




























Continued from page 28 

and Katy Kline (director of MIT’s 
List Gallery) to choose works for 
BCA drawing shows. 

She’s opened up the BCA’s 
annual “Within” show, which 
used to feature only center artists, 
to include South End artists one 
year and artists from all over the 
city the next. 

“She's really got some savvy as 
far as the fine arts go,” notes 
Hamilton. “Bringing in guest 
curators and outside people is a 
good move.” 

Some of what Langsam is 
doing hasn’t sat well, though, 
with some longtime BCA resi- 
dents. “Janet's looking for artists 
to be in there who are serious — 
not just people hanging out as 
artists,” says Catherine Royce, an 
arts consultant now working with 
the BCA. “And that upsets a lot of 
people.” 

She’s renegotiated leases with 
a number of BCA tenants — a 
move that has caused ill feeling 
among some artists working in 
the center but one others have 
applauded. 

“Some of these lease nego- 
tiations were long and protracted 
and not without controversy,” 
says Tom Roulston, an artistic 
director of City Stage, a theatrical 
production company with head- 
quarters housed in thg center. 
“Artists are always scrambling 
and competing for resources, and 
her predecessor here, Royal 
Cloyd, played favorites for years. 
Some people had vast amounts of 
space they weren't paying any- 
thing for, and others were paying 
high fees for utilities and things 
like that. Janet came in and 
created a level playing field here, 
and some people hate it.” 

Cloyd ran the BCA from the 
time of its official opening, in 
1972, until he retired, in 1988. 
He’s credited with having not 
only kept the center alive but also 
keeping it out of the hands of 
greedy developers who wanted 
to turn the prime South End real 
estate into condominiums when 
the area became a hot develop- 
ment area in the late ‘70s and the 
‘80s. But artists and arts leaders 
around the city say Cloyd didn’t 
do anywhere near as much with 
the facility as he could have. 

“Royal Cloyd had a great 
vision for the center, but he sat on 
that vision,” says Boston Com- 
missioner of Arts and Humanities 
Bruce Rossley. “The place fell 
apart, the neighborhood was 
alienated because there’d be 
plans announced for the National 
Theater that were made without 
consulting them, and then the 
plans would fall through. The 
arts community was desperate 
for space and there was a whole 
block just sitting there. There was 
no leadership. It was really a 
disgrace.” 

Since Langsam took over, says 
Rossley, the BCA “is light years 
away from where it was.” 

Langsam came to the BCA 
from New York City, where she 
had been working as deputy 
commissioner of housing, a job 
that included helping artists find, 
develop, and build living/work 
space. A Queens native (who 
most definitely “tawks” like one), 
she studied journalism at Syr- 
acuse University and worked as 
an assistant copy editor at House 
Beautiful and as a reporter for the 
Long Island Press before she 
decided to triple her salary by 
going into public relations. 

While she was writing to earn a 
living, Langsam studied art. 
When she took leave from the job 
market to raise her three young 
children, she started to paint. 

“Then I got actively involved 
in starting a new museum — it’s 
now the Queens Museum,” 
Langsam recalls. “I was very 
involved in community affairs 


and [Mayor John] Lindsay asked 


me to join his administration.” 
See CENTER, page 32 
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TREAT HER RIGHT 


A BOYS WILL « CROSBEES 


PP cenuine Dratt TAP INTO THE COLD 


PLAGE A HELP WANTER AD IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX AND REACH 400,000 
PEOPLE YOU'D WANT TO HIRE. 


lf you make the hiring decisions in your company, know this — If you're 
looking to attract a talented, motivated and aggressive job candidate, a 
HELP WANTED ad in the Boston Phoenix is the perfect way to get the 
Job done.The Boston Phoenix reaches 400 thousand people each 
week — a quarter of a million of them college students looking for their 
first Tull time job. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL! AND MORE! 
14th MARIAB "Cambridge" 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 
THE SHRINERS' AUDITORIUM 
WILMINGTON, MA Exit 39 off I-93 

Saturday, April 21, 199012 noon-6pm. 
s i 22, 1990 12 noo 
aca eeaeee 


A Portion of the Ticket Sales will 
Benefit Massachusetts & 


Rhode Island Literacy Programs 


For information call: (508) 588-6566 
All coats and cases must be checked 


Foxboro ¢ July 21 


RUSH 


Worcester * May 10 


PHIL COLLINS 


June 6&7 


DON HENLEY 


MIDNIGHT OIL 
VAN MORRISON TRACY CHAPMAN 


JAMES TAYLOR | cRospy, STILLS & NASH 
MILLI VANILLI 


W/ SEDUCTION & YOUNG M.C. 
Springfield « ‘oars Agdlté April 12 & 13 


INDIGO GIRLS 


Orpheum ¢ April 29 


96-EARTH’ 
FOR UP -TO-THE - 

MINUTE DETAILS ON 

EARTH DAY EVENTS 


JO) URINE AA ONG ACE | | OC TIN ITIESIN 


BRUINS, WHALERS 
ALL RED SOX 
TICKETS AVAILABLE 


A PORTION OF THE 


*99¢ PER MINUTE 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WENX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 
EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETT: 


A New Sound for the '90's 


The Phoenix is the 
perfect place to 
advertise your job 
openings, because 
over 400,000 
people, including 
250,000 college 
students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds 
every week. So 
when you fill space 
in the Phoenix 
Classifieds, you 
could fill that 
position! 


The New Yamaha SY77 Keyboard 


e AWN2 (16 Bit Advanced Wave Memory) Offers Unmatched Sample Playback Quality. 


e AFM (Advanced Frequency Modulation) Provides A Dramatic Boost In Sound Quality And 
Versatility Over Previous FM Technology. 


¢ RCM (Realtime Convolution & Modulation) Achieves A New Fusion Of Sample Realism And 
Expressive Power Over FM. 


e Versatile 1,2, or 4 - Element Voice Architecture & Complex Envelope 
Generators For Extensive Sample Layering Capability. 


e Advanced Digital Filters With Resonance For All New Dynamic Timbre Control. And 
Analog Style Sounds. 


¢ 16 Channel Multi Timbral Mode, Full Featured 16 Track Sequencer, & A Wide Variety Of 
Sampled Drum And Percussion Sounds Make The SY77 A Powerful Production Tool. 


e Dynamic Panning For Enhanced Sonic Animation. 
e Four Internal SPX900 Type Signal Processors. 
e Large 240 X 64 Backlit LCD Display For Easy Editing. 


[aSalle |Viusic 


Phone: (617) 536-0066 


Phone: (203) 291-8479 To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


Ask for 
HELP WANTED 


1090 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02215 
1052 Main Street, East Hartford CT 06108 


ENIX MUSIC AND ARTS CLASSIFIEDS 
wianitee REALLY PERFORM 


very week over 400,000 people look to the Arts And Entertainment Authority for the latest in arts and entertainment 
Fenaein: And because we cover the entire entertainment scene, we pms the most comprehensive art-related classified 


section in Boston. To place you're ad call the Phoenix Classified Office at 


267-1234 


Center 
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Langsam worked as_ the 
equivalent of a city manager 
under Lindsay, all the while 
continuing to paint and exhibit 
her work. In 1976 she moved 
from local city management in 
Queens to the New York City 
Department of Cultural Affairs, 
where she served as deputy 
commissioner. 

“I was deputy commissioner of 
cultural affairs during the worst 
fiscal crisis in New York City,” 
she says. “We were holding 
cultural institutions together with 
CETA funds and glue. Your 
survival depended on knowing 
where to find resources and 
creativity. It was good practice for 
working here.” 

Those tough times made 
Langsam ready and willing to ask 
for help. 

In Boston, she gets a lot for her 
asking. “All of my curators have 
been volunteers,” she says 
proudly. She’s gotten assistance 
from local historic societies to 
help refurbish the Tremont Street 
facades of the BCA buildings. 
Public-relations firms such as 
Clarke and Company and Cabot 
do her press and publicity for 
free. She’s even negotiated dis- 
counts for food and drinks for 
BCA residents at the St. Cloud 
restaurant. 

Langsam has also established a 
number of impressive collabora- 
tions with people in the arts and 
other fields around the city. 
“Remaking Boston,” a program 
the BCA sponsored with the 
Boston Preservation Alliance to 
highlight modern-day uses of 
historical buildings, is one exam- 
ple. A program Langsam plans on 
domed spaces is another. 

“Because of the Cyclorama, I 
started thinking about domes — 
about how they’re like umbrellas 
— they bring people together,” 
she explains. “One of the things 
that’s neat in Boston is that 
there’s someone here who’s an 
expert on everything. Well, 
there’s a guy at Harvard, Spiro 
Pollalis, who’s an expert on 
spans.” 

Langsam approached Pollalis 
about putting together a joint 
project. “We need to get the 
dome of the Cyclorama fixed. We 
also want to focus attention on it, 
so we need to get it measured. So 
we're sponsoring a case study for 
Spiro’s students in which they 
measure the dome. It’s great. I get 
the students helping measure 
and doing the architectural 
underpinnings of this dome, and 
they get the experience. We get 
an exhibit. Maybe we can even go 
to Getty or Ford and get a grant 
for it.” 

* * * 

Times are tight, but Langsam’s 
fundraising track record is for- 
midable. And if anyone is ever 
going to turn the BCA into a 
thriving arts center, say local 
cultural-community observers, 
it’s Langsam. 

That doesn’t mean things will 
be easy. Her limited resources 
leave her with a minuscule staff 
made up mostly of interns and 
volunteers, and some say they 
find Langsam and her office 
disorganized and difficult to deal 
with. 

Langsam herself, who's 
talented and personable, can also 
be abrasive in her aggressive 
pursuit of her goals. 

But many who work with her 
regularly tend to brush aside that 
aspect of her character. 

“She's creative, she’s well con- 
nected, she attracts all kinds of 
people and all kinds of resources 
to the center,” says Rossley. “She 
can be abrasive. She'll call me up 
with one problem and wind up 
complaining about nine. She can 
drive people crazy 

“But she’s absolutely the most 
effective person we could have in 
that job at this time. She’s one of 
the best things that’s happened to 
the arts in this city.” 0 
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LOON/TREK 


Get-Ready-for-Spring Giveaway! 


Spring is a wonderful time to ski Loon Mountain. 


This year, if you're lucky, | 
you could ride away on : ‘ 
a new TREK mountain bike. 


Loon Mountain is giving away 
one TREK mountain bike EVERY DAY 
from April 1 to the end of the season! 





Register when you buy your lift ticket. 
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BUSINESS 
OP rs 


months!! learn 
how mallee direct mail mar- 
keting with NO major invest- 
ment. Send self-addressed 
stamped env. for free man- 
ual, no obligation: NOR. CO., 
PO Box 843, Hanson, MA 
02341 

Curious about the... 

PAY-PER-CALL industry? 


(Sdo-as 58030) $9 Sajcat. 


Learn how to get started and 
access ‘900’ program direc- 
tories. Leave name and re- 
ceive a FREE 12 month 
subscription to InfoText 
Magazine. 
DEHYDRATED 
URINE 
Be the first in your 
very own vial o' ante 
urine. 2 vials of in urine 
on directions, $19. 8 
amphiet uering 
Urine Tests. $5.00. 
BYRD LABS 
225 CONGRESS 
AUSTIN, TX, 78701 
(512)480-0085 
m s 
CASE J&D oar 
8 Fairmnt Ave HP, MA 02136 


$12-24K/MO 
Unique business op- 


ENTREPRENEUR 

Be your own oss. 
5-10K/mo part-time within 6 
to 24 months. Call Now. 24hr 
recorded msg 617-499-7730 


HIRE YOURSELF 
Make money transferri 
home movies to video, 
in your home. Send $19.95 
plus $2 shipping for audio 
cassette and let to 
Bacon Publishing Co. POB 
1215 Claremont NH 03743. 
Allow “as for delivery. 


Large profit potential in your 
spare time. For the ultimate 
re cpporanty call 
617-899-6818, 24 hours. 


What | would do if | had 


150,000... 
Call Ros 427-1560 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


JORS) 


Ssheeugiacanane eal 
ST TOEHT 
EMPLOYMENT 


ASST STORE 
Sod time position Fn 
rere aealk for 
produce & dairy depts. Exp 
ing w/ produce or other 
pore bet py booed retail 
or food exp is — 
by June 1, 1990. Send 
sumes to Arlington Food 
Coop, 7A Medford St, Arling- 
ton MA, 02174 


BOOKKEEPER 
Full charge bookkeeper, part 
8-12 hrs per 


caren ge 

req, & retail exp is a 

Hire by May 1, 1990. 
Arling- 


resumes to Arii 


Short OST S"oaeece. 


ea cannes 


ENTRY LEVEL 


SALES 
tole recuse recent col- 


‘aduates your en- 
ty lave on positions cali 
AUTHORITY” 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 
for small free-lance assign- 
ment. Ad's and brochures. 
Must be hungry. 876-1244 
LL 


DESIGNER 
MUSICIAN magazine seeks 
Junior Art Director 
area. Excellent benefits, de- 
sign opportunities. Call: 
Finella, 281-3110. 


RESonTs now 
ront desk, food 

maint., management, — 
entry level. Career & sum- 
mer opp. 1-303-444-0100. 


SELL AUDIO 
Unique nity selli 
customized on-hol 
messages. Excellent com- 
mission. Full o. part-time. 
Call 508-433-8617 


ART/ADVT 


PUBLISHING 
Small downtown Boston 
Postcard Co. looki 
desktop pub & AC 
pagemaker skills. Graphic 
design/computer skills 
good. Exc pay. ASAP. Re- 
sume/refs to: Box 1642 
Cambridge 02238 


LAYOUT 
EDITOR 


Fast-paced 


partment needs 


design de- 
highly 


O organ ae, detail orient- 


individual 


to be 


respons for editorial 


race 


layouts. 
QuarkXPress) experi- 


Mac 


ence necessary, familiari- 


with 


newspaper pro- 


uction process valu- 
able. Send re-sume and 
salary history to: Dept MC 


Phoenix 


126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215  E0EMF 


General a 
seeking a dyna genera’ 
manager to handle the com- 
plete apects of running an 
18,000sf entertainment fa- 
cility. We need an assertive 
leader a outstanding 
people skills in lormance 

management. You will need 
strong fnencial, analytical 
expertise for aggressively 
controling beverage costs. 
Creativity and a ‘can-do’ at- 
titude essential for success 
in this organization. Must 
have minimum 2 years man- 
agement exp. Send resume 
& salary history Pearl St 
Nightclub, 10 Pear! St, North 
a Ma, 01060. Attn C. 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


A DAY! 
Process phone orders. 
People cali you (617) 
442-0382 ext L4147 


Anyone interested in earning 
extra the late 
growth on —. 
call Barry Ferguson, 
Biase call Bary Fer 


ASST BAKER 


for | bake jourmet 
Ca Ne F 


begin May 1. Some exp pref. 
623.6533 


CHECK YOUR es 
pee B. 
to Baauees 


= ee 


Earn $300 to $500 per week 


8-40 

regular menstrat a Re- 
quires 5 = admission to 
Mass $400 com 
Sa B17: 726- 5387, 


jub 


COOKS, ) LINE COOK 
Weekdays weekends 
Saute & grill e: xP Apply 
after 2pm Mon-Sat at 
Johnny D's, 17 Holland St, 

Le ga across 
from the Redline T 


GARDNER for priv hm in 
Weston, exp pref, $7/hr, 
3day wk, own car 899-8619 


FOLIAIAT is fen — 
and responsible 

care for and install Topical 
plants in city and suburbs. 
Competative salary, benefits 


ae 
call 9-5, Cindy. 35 


LINGERIE oes 
in excit- 
sales, 


ends 
bridge health club. 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


waiter/waitress 


CONTINENTAL 
DRESSING & NOW... 
COSMOPOLITAN 
DINING! 


EXP PREFERRED! 


For starters, we're the finest” 


name in international 
include Our newest entree 
includes gourmet op- 

nities in our new con- 
oxporeny eo A ane tga 
at our BACK BAY location 


If you're looking for a little 
spice in your career, come 
talk with us. For consider- 
ation 


APPLY IN PERSON 
at our Back Bay location and 
see MS MARIA FEI, or if you 
are unable to come in, 
please call: 

617-965-6100 
LOUIS, 
BOSTON. 

EOE, M/F 
Maile coll grad 25+, H Sq rm 
for 10hrs wk w/ disturbed 

youth, 868-0649 
Male & Female 
DANCERS WANTED 
n ’ 
EARN 
Call 800-869-7. 


MODELS WANTED: High 


Fashon 5'7" and over M and 
F. No exp nec. 266-5221 


itorctea natural foods? 


brake oo, amin. ody care, 


og body care. aon 
nings a ngs avaliable at Bat Cambridge 
F/T perm 

— ret 402-4462 


START TODAY! 


TV JOBS. Musician $25,000- 

$50,000, 617-396-5480 ext 

T-1, 9-5. 

ULCER MEDICATION | 

Paid participation 

patients ‘ang 6 a 

perscri tion to 

pone test a reformulated ul- 
r medication. Call MTRA, 

522- 7084, M-F, 9:30-4:30 for 

details. 


UNEMPLOVE! 

Call the ae tte 
count ine 
1-900- 884- 86e4, leg» 7 
days, $15 phone fee 
warehouse help, Main 
mechanics, nd gener security 
= a neral office 

Ip, (some will train). 


WANTED 
AEROBICS & DANCE 
INSTRUCTERS 


To the Boston areas finest 
movers & shakers. 


TOP 
ALL TIMES AVAILABLE 
For new center in Camb. 
Only the “best’’ need apply. 


CALL 876-2700 
JOB 


National Produc- 
er/Writer/Promoter 
of pop music has 
openings for interns 
to assist with pro- 
duction/PR/manage- 
ment, Etc., full or 
part time. Great 
education with pay. 


ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Fiexibie hours 
1-800-869-7336 


BOOK 
SALES 
SPECIALIST 
Great opportunity in 

our new Somerville 
store to sort and price 
used books. Here's 


your chance to estab- 
lish a new market for 


rience neccessary. 
ft Naked Eye Cabaret 
Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


people over 18 who 
have a cold to 
participate in an 
out-patient study 
evaluating a cold 
medication. 


Please call 


MTRA at 

er) 522-7084, 9:30- 
Monday-Friday 
for details. 


readi 
615-4 


books at home. Cail 


10-10. Cail Lisa 
7440 B723 508. 00. 


868-5100. 


CARDS & GIFTS 


Department Manager 


Full time flexible schedule is now available in 
a lively downtown bookstore. If you enjoy 
merchandising in a department which always 
has a fresh new seasonal look, this could be 
just the spot for you! Creativity and card or gift 
experience will be helpful. Good pay and 
benefits include health and dental insurance, 
generous employee discounts plus more. 
Please apply now in person: 


Lauriat's 
Copley Place 
Boston, MA 


DAUGHTERS OF 
ALCOHOLIC 
FATHERS 


$200 - $250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project. 
For 1 1/2 ~2 1/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 yrs. old 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 


eae” | 2 


Call Jeff at 
38-0044 


TWA 
1S HIRING 
FLIGHT ATTENDANTS 
If you meet the following requirements and would like to 


become a TWA flight attendant, plan on attending TWA 
walk- abeepe | interviews. 


* Minimum 
“High School Graduate 
* Height between 5'2" and 6'2" 
* Weight proportioned to height 
* Vision correctable to 20/50 or better 
* US Citizen or authorized to work in US 
* Willing to relocate 
* Successful completion of tuition-based training 


April 16, 12:00 pm-6:00 pm 

April 17, 10:00 am-4:00 pm 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL 

64 ARLINGTON STREET AT PARK PLAZA 

BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 02117 

Qualified Applicants Receive Flight Attendant Interviews. If 
unable to attend you may cali 1-800-872-8369 or write to: 
TRANS WORLD TRAVEL ACADEMY 

502 Earth City Expressway, Suite 204 

St. Louis, MO 63045 

TWA is an equal opportunity employer 


WEEKEND 


PHARMACEUTICAL 


RESEARCH 


STUDY 
PAYING $500.00 


MTRA, a Clinical research firm in 
Boston is currently seeking healthy 


men over the age of 18 to participate in 
a week-end research study to evaluate 


the body's rate of metabolizing an 
investigational medication. 


This study entails spending 4 week- 


ends at our facility from Fri. PM. until 


Sat. P.M. starting April 27, 1990. 
If interested please call for a 


Pfrom 960A M. unt ES0PM. at 
(617) 522-0303 


MIKA 


408 S. Huntington Ave. Boston, MA 


Charrette, the leader in the dis- 
tribution of supplies to des 
a fessionals opportunities 
or full and part time retail sales 
ple in our Woburn store. 
ous — oe or 
knowledge of art/and or archi- 
tectural products is preferred. 


We offer an opportunity for 
ates a competitive wage and 
nefits program, and a profes- 
sional work environment. To 
ly, call Susan Ines at 
935-6000 Ext.420. 


a 
charrette 


31 Olympia Avenue 
Woburn, MA 01888 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


WE'VE GOT 
YOUR NUMBER! 


Ten year old fundraising firm 
is seeking caller representa- 
tives for financial services 
programs conducted for our 
prestigious non-profit and 
university clients. Part-time 
afternoon & weekend hours. 
Guaranteed hourly pay & 
bonuses. Convenient red line 
Cambridge location 


Call 5766100 
M-F, 10am-Spm 


New Boston Group 











Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 





Word Processing Operators 
Transcriptionists 


star! 


AT WORDSMITH 
Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star in a 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be - 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical transcription. We're a 
growing Cambridge service bureau 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 
with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
| genial re. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


___WORDSMITH _ 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 


$125 


Women ages 21-35 
needed for one day 
blood sampling study. 
(Taxi Provided). 


For further informa- 


tion please leave 
message at 


855-2179 


Ee Se 


RISING WOLF EXPEDITION 

GUIDE SERVICE will contact 

to transpersonal therapist 
\Vfaletelifolp' 


and 
ela ness settings. Extended 


— services available. 
Steele professional 

, 6454 St. Mary's Lk. 
59865 


MEDIA 
COORDINATOR 


Experienced, take 
charge media profes- 
sional needed to work 
in our fast paced 
Advertising Traffic 
‘Department: -2- yrs. of . 
media/ag-ency expe- 
rience required. Send 
re-sume and salary 
history to: Dept MC 


LAST 
MINUTE 
TRAVEL 


New England's Smartest & 
Cheapest Way to Travel 


SAVE!! SAVE!! 
On The Most FUN you'll ever 
have! Your Break 
Party Week includes: 
7 Nights, pay Ames 
tions. FREE PARTIES! All 
Hotel Taxes. Night Club 
Passes. Tour Escorts. 


___ STARTING FROM: 
CANCUN $319 
BAHAMAS $339 


JAMAICA $519 


TAKE A BREAK 
— TRAVEL 


Ounstan St. 
West Newton, MA 02165 
CALL NOW! 
527-5909 


FOR MORE INFORMATION . STARTING MARCH 24 


126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 E0EMF 



























STUDENTS: 
DON’T WAIT UNTIL GRADUATION 
TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE. 


BECOME A MARKETING & PROMOTIONS 
INTERN THIS SUMMER OR FALL. 


The Boston Phoenix, New England's largest weekly, has 
opportunities.for bright, enthusiastic and creative individuals 
eager to get a jump on their professional career. 

Ideal candidates for full and part time intern positions should 
be enrolled at a local college in a program that allows you 
to receive college credit while working. 

This internship is the perfect opportunity for you to focus your 
career goals while gaining valuable experience in marketing 
and promotions through the dynamic media environment of 
the Boston Phoenix. 

Interested candidates should respond by mail to: 


Boston Phoenix 
























































Internship Program Pky - 
126 Brookline Avenue Cenix 
Boston, MA 02215 


More than your everyday newspaper. 
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appics, bath. Avi 
ot ow Spt, a0 
JAM. 
2BR apt, $700, , or T, 
firs. No Fee. Call 
Nancy, 849-1090 


ine sony SBR top wi 
a ine snny 3BR 


world charm, mod bth 
ig kitch. 5 mins drive to Bos- 
) $850 37$900 
-1Ipm or 
at 776-6464 ask for Fanta.” 











CAMBRIDGE, 1F shr hse 
w, pe a Ng . or T, 


Byrd, org 
W/o. Oi 492-17 : : 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk 


jark/Mike 983-9213 
NEWTON Prof M looking for 
3r 

Ronn Se Nag” foe 
Boris Pen bao: seseymno or 
ROOMMATES 

, apt to shr 


GM/F to shr, snny 
indept Fi A Sory, 
pets/smok' 


50% 


BACK BAY A quiet rmmte 
nded to shr 2brm near 
Auditorium T station 
Call 267-0596 or 523-1552 





BEACON HILL: 2F-sk-3rdin . 
3BR. Cute, 


local! Furn, 
$400/mo Ht & Hw incl 
w/opt. Call 742-7037. 


ope eal en HILL, ay seeks 


. 50/mo h Ay nw ial ed. 
jear T. Call 


an — sk M/F 
25+ nonsmkr frpic 2bth w/d 
pkg nT, 

avi 5/1 & 6/1 

BOSTON, own rm for 


eae ate ne 





+ 








me, elk May 1, $340 inc 
& hot water, 1066 
onl, call 731-9207 


BOSTON/South End, M Nn 
sks M/F to share Ir 

apt, Imin to Pru T, sikoime, 
incl ht/hw aval now, 
262-2144 ive msg 


il 


Hr Hl Hl 
Pee 


l il 1 


fm tin 














BROOKLINE, furnished 
sleeping room non-smokers 


SS ee can 
: fi a ee 
; excelient, for 


otis cat "277 th includes 
277-0932 or 
BROOKE VILLAGE, F 
rmmte 35+, $340 inc! ht/hw, 
731-8003 
CAMBRIDGE 
seek Sion to fill BBR, 2 bath 
Walk to Harvard 


; 
































SOMERVILLE,/Camb In nr 
Harv T, summer sbit w op- 
tion to stay, BR in snn 
apt, wd firs, + 628-516 


SOMERVILLE/ DAVIS Sq. F 





po ty mt sunny 5 rm 
apt. Wi ht incid. 
Avi 3/1. Geos 8016 





, call 628-98 


yet a <a for 3rd 

in 3BR 1bth apt 2biks 
adh Union Sq, 15min from 
Harvd Sq, ige kit, quiet nbhd, 


, dw, Tray fac avi. d) 
fo'2904, n} 6-7019 
SOMERVI W.H. 2F sk 
1F to share 3BR in house, 


yard, Giarst pose | — 
smkr, { . poss lease, 
$300+ 1492 


WALTHAM, 1M seeks M/F 
25+ to share irg 2BR apt nr 
Mass Pk & 128, $355+ utis, 
avi 6/1 891-9540 


pag sponte iy 4 
3BR townhse 2 1/2 bth, 

prs, dw, hrdwd firs, 
inc! $398mo0 899-0666 
WATERTOWN/CAMB, 1BR 
on $240+utils, nr T. Pkg avi. 
le need a rmmt immed. 

Onis, after 5, 924-6881 





2 M/F for spcs 
21/2 bath 3 level fun apt 
rg e@-i-k w Pr: 


‘d, nr T/Pike, 

1-1956 
WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to 
shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c., w/d, 
no smkg/pets, xpress & lo- 
cal bus, /mo+, avi now. 
924-9221. Lv msg 





Fmt le 














WEST sot ge 
no leans. Si'-8/31 min, no 

sm le + ° 
mo, 699-0034 


‘T ROXBURY 1M sk 
M/F for 2 fam hse on main 


street nr bus Sinci utils 
617-469-4950, weekends 
868-2200 ext 2813 


2 


al £3 


WEST segs veguibg sary 
rms in irg Vict. hm. $350 
$425 inc! util, pkg. wid. w/d. Must 
see. We are 2 g fun 
rmmts to shr our “Ene. 
Please iv msg. 323-6651 


WEST ROXBURY, GWM sks 
for Ig 


, ac, Off st 
mo, 469-4777. 


WINTHROP, beach front 
apt, er area, easy ac- 
cess to T, ‘1, non smkr, 
M/F, free pkg. 16 


WINTHROP, in ake 
shr mod 6 rm apt, 15 min to 
Boston, ocean view, 
utils. 846-0111 


WINTHROP Nr nyt 
pom gh 4 Pref. smk 
5 ty ‘ni 
+, 1, 646-9571 


WOLLASTON, M or F to 
3BR house near T. 
$300+ utils, 773-6261 


Ty 
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1 
oF 


TO RENT 


| rm 
avail in apt hse. Flex 
lease/rent. Many xtras 
787-3807 /782-8646 


BOSTON, Somerville line. 
$70-90/wk. er ae 
1st week free. JC, 666-4130 





BOSTON/Somervilie line 
& bth, 











apd w/shared kit 
$140/wk, 666-4130 

EAST BOSTON, rooms, 

irg bathrm, conv to T, full kit, 

. 569-3880 
NeW Nproes 867 $120, S120 /whe 
nr 

$425/mo. 969-6532 

ERECTA 

SEASONAL 

RENTALS 

a eee ee’ condo 

summer ‘$8200 or mo ‘mo $2800 

508-746-565 

a a 

SUBLETS 

June 1- sagtion. 

$990/mo 7: 1 or Reed 

or Mike at 353-; 


Syi-S/St- opt renew. 
Red/Green/Biue lines. 
Michelle 367-1247 Iv msg 
pom reiey He 3 sat 
red/ av 
unlaen ' 1BR $650mo (rc ot 
h20 & cat ok 742-1230 
BEACON HILL spacious 
1BR in townhouse on top of 
hill across from State 
House. Hrdwd firs, frpic, 3 
skylights, exci loc, avi 6/1- 
term. $800 inc! ht/hw, 
prof F, 227-1924 
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BOSTON, may, S spcs stu- 
Gon toner em Sige 
more sq, T. . Avi 
stan tanto Aumeat 7789 


| obeagy pen aanymmng ng May- 
Aug, in ‘Sbdem 
w/ ge se “aate/nice 





dnrm erate? oy 
fully furn, mins wik to MBTA 
pkg, $400/mo, 782-7697 


hse beaut ngbrhd nr 


734-3802 opt to lease 

cnteiediemoine 2 
$960inc! hw 

Grn ee ae teas Sf -9/1 


wiprch Smin wik 
lines. Avi ot-oyt Great sum- 
mer bargain! Call 731-2617 


LL... 
non-smoker for 
ee a 


n 


rm, kit, nr Ts, +utils, 
§/1-9/1, 731-3153 
SRO. nr B line, 
awesome story, up 
loc, $350, avail oye she 1, 
call 277-5161 

CAMBRIDGE nr tar! - .. 


Harvard, furnished 
cable) 38R, w/d, "one-up 
$385ea 354-51 


Ss 


CAMBRIDGE, rm w/bath in 
new 2-fir 2BR apt, expsd 


i 98287" 


iy 











JAMAICA PLAIN- 1BR, 


Hdwd Firs, Nr T & Pond, No 


Smk, . W/D, 5/15-8/25. 
$60djmo. 963-9684. 


KENMORE SQ Comm Av 
2BR aptivrm 1 1/2bth & kitch 
3-4persons June-August 
$1530mo 859-3981 


NEWTON CENTER room 


aa aria ia 965-8656. 
NEWTON T CORNER, 1BR in 
irg 4BR hse, pig spc ry ¢ 
d.w. Avi /1- -8/2 
$345+utils. Eves 965-3943 


gropeon to 

Tony 327-0177 
tg = he 

iblet Sbrm top fir apt, irg 
penser rm, washmchn, d/w, 
nr Davis Sq T, off-st prkg, 
aval 6/1-9/1, $350/mo+ 
utils, 625-4946 


SOMERVILLE/Camb line, 10 


din rm iv rm garage pkg & 
one pkg hw firs 2 stories 
§/1- ee to lease 
$105: about $350¢ea utils 
not inc! 628-3560 


5-3543 eves 


SOMERVILLE, Irg beatifi 
frnshd apt in artist- 


Sine So pr Peay oe 
June: wn baaty We 


wanna peat," 


SOMERVILLE Porter. 16R 


SOMERVILLE, summer 
sublet, avi..6/10-8/31, 
rnished rm house, 


aval earlier. 


BOATS! BIKES! BRASS 
BEDS! If you have to sell it, 
we can FOR SALE sec- 
tion in LIFESTYLE reaches 
200,000 a week! Call 
267-12. 


CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADSIN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 
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August A. Busch & Company 
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CREDIT-CARD RUSE 
AVOIDING 
PLASTI 


\¢ 
PROMISES 
Oo 
RESTAURANT NEWS 


WEEK 


at a glance 
April 13-20 


4/ 15 Although some may 
know Robert Bly from his chats 
with Bill Moyers about male emo- 
tional repression, he’s best known 
for his poetry. Today he presents his 
own renditions of Indian and Sufi 
verse at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
He’s accompanied by Indian classi- 
cal dancer Neena Gulati and music 
played on the sitar and tabla. 
Tickets are $6 to $12. Call 495-2663. 


4/16 The US government 
spends more than 40 percent of 
your tax dollars on defense. If that 
pisses you off, celebrate tax day at 
the “Build Homes Not Bombs” 
march. It’s free and begins at 10:30 
a.m. at the State House, on Beacon 
Hill. Call 451-3389 or 731-6139. 


4/18-20 The Boston Univer- 
sity Stage Troupe presents As Is, 
William Hoffman’s Tony Award- 
winning play exploring the relation- 
ship between two gay men. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. tonight through Sat- 
urday at the Manville Auditorium, 
640 Comm Ave, Boston. A $5 
admission charge benefits people 
with AIDS. Call 739-2117. 

— GR 
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THING 


Holograms 
You know holograms — 


those weird 3-D laser-light 
pictures on your credit card. 
Well, now you don’t have to 
be in debt to get them. 

This is the 90s. Holograms 
are everywhere. 

Among the coolest new 
images out there is the Postal 
Service's first-ever 25 cent 
hologram envelope, which 
actually costs 30 cents. 
Instead of a stamp, the 
envelope features a three- 
dimensional foil impression 
of two astronauts and a 
space station floating in orbit 
around a planet. (According 
to a postal spokesman, the 
image does not reflect real 
planets, real space stations, 
or real space travelers.) Since 
they were issued in 
December, the post office 
has sold almost 20 million of 
the new envelopes — a rate 
that far outstrips normal 
stamped envelopes. What’s 
more, for $15.20 you can get 
50 hologram envelopes with 
your name and return 
address printed on them. 
Send your check to the 
Stamped Envelope Agency, 
Williamsburg, Pennsylvania 
16693-0500. 

If you’re looking for bigger 
holograms, try the cereal 
aisle in your local 
supermarket. The Kellogg 
Company is now producing 
10 different holograms for 
Frosted Flakes, Rice Krispies, 
and Froot Loops — 18 
million boxes in all. Instead 
of astronauts, you get Tony 
the Tiger playing baseball, 
shooting hoops, kicking a 
soccer ball, and bowling; 
Snap, Crackle, and Pop at 
the circus; and Toucan Sam 
in a variety of jungie settings. 
(Presumably. none of these 
scenes is real either.) Prices 
vary according to the size of 
the box. 


— LBG and DR 
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SECTION TWO 


)- MINUTE HISTORY 


Bungee jumping 

Reebok, the Canton-based athletic-shoe maker, 
recently raised a flap about bungee jumping, a 
high-risk sport that involves strapping elastic cords 
onto your feet and hurtling off a high place. 

A Reebok ad created by Chiat/Day/Moho 
pictured two bungee jumpers diving off a cliff. A 
jumper with Reeboks comes out fine; another, clad 
in Nikes, fails. Effective, eh? As Reebok 
spokeswoman Mimi George put it, bungee jumping 
is a “cutting-edge sport that’s ideal for promoting a 
cutting-edge product.” Some folks disagreed. The 
spot generated so many calls from concerned 
parents that Reebok had to pull it after only four 
airings. 

It also generated a few questions. 

Where the hell did this come from? The sport 
evolved centuries ago in the South Pacific islands 
as a rite of passage. Young men would display their 
masculinity by leaping out of trees, feet tied to 
vines. The aim: to get as close to the ground as 
possible without committing suicide. 

Who brought it to this country? Surprise, 
surprise. Californians, leaders of the sports-scare 
scene, started doing it about two years ago. 

Who does it? Folks like Peter and John 
Kochelman, directors of Bungee Adventures in 
Palo Alto, who made the Reebok spot. For $79, you 
get to sign innumerable waivers, then strap two 45- 
foot rubber cords to your feet, hitch yourself up to 
a waist-and-shoulder harness, and go. 

Will it come to New England? Let’s hope not. 
But if it does, maybe bungee jumping will provide 
a new use for the John Hancock tower. Just make 


sure you wear the right sneakers. 
— Jane Warren 


PAUL SANCES 
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FOR ROCK-AND-ROLLERS #5 


Nineteen eighty-nine was the year you were 
going to make it big. You sold your car and your 
dog and sunk your money into a Paul Reed Smith 
guitar, plus a stack of Marshall amps and a Tascam 


four-track recorder. 

To keep your finances from rocking before the 
gigs get rolling, deduct up to $10,000 for such 
equipment off the income you made from your 
music last year (beware: if you leave the pro 
circuit later on, you may have to pay some of that 
back). 

Take another slice off taxes by deducting for 
studio or other work space. If you’ve got a six-room 
apartment, for example, and you use one room 
solely to play, practice, or paint in, you can subtract 
one-sixth of your total rent and utility costs from 
your professional income. 

These deductions apply to both federal and state 


taxes. 
-— GR 
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TAXES, LIKE CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS, 
CouLD BE PA\D OUT To THE DEPARTMENTS 
OF YouR CHOICE. 
Let's see... Mttl th, Ellutilecr 5 lcfare, 
50%, 56 Lefarlmeny 0%; Fostaf 
Service, 2% Environment Propecihine 
A. ercy, 50%; DiséS}er 
Kot ¢ 4 8 %e (Fedarn/ 
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Time to make the bagels? 
JEFF THIEBAUTH 


FOR BETTER 
ek ame Mok os - 


Important changes 
noted and rate ae 

Worse: Milky Way Dark candy bars. For those of 
us who prefer dark chocolate to wimpier milk 
chocolate, the decision to offer a version of a Milky 
Way bar with this bolder coating is a good one. 
Unfortunately, the Dark bar also réplaces the 
familiar brown nougat with a white vanilla one. And 
it’s 20 percent smaller by weight. For overall 
chocolaty-ness, your better buy is still the Milky 
Way “classic.” 

Worse: bagels at Dunkin’ Donuts. Yes, you read it 
right. They come (pre-formed elsewhere) in three 
flavors: plain, onion, and Cerror in judgment 
number one) cinnamon raisin. The counter person 
microwaves one for you (EJ number two — she 
does not toast it) and gives you a packet of near- 
frozen Philly cream cheese and a plastic knife (EJ 
number three). Actually, although it would give me 
a comforting feeling of indignation to blast these 
bungled bagels, they’re not that terrible, just 
relentlessly mediocre. In a way, that’s worse than 
being simply awful, in which case they might just 
perish of their own inedibility. But these would-be 
breakfast treats. aren’t quite bad enough to disabuse 
the misinformed of the notion that maybe bagels 
are supposed to be this way — small, chewy-soggy, 
and slightly sweet, sort of a breadier version of the 
doughnuts. 

What’s next? Matzo-ball soup at Burger King? 

wos Bary Sea were 
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Urban rafting 

A back-to-nature experience it’s not. But if you’ve 
always wanted to go white-water rafting, and 
you've never had the time or energy to trek up to 
Maine or out to Wyoming, why not try Lowell? Yes, 
Lowell, never to be confused with a wilderness 
outpost but probably the best white-water-rafting 
opportunity there is within half an hour of Boston. 
And for as long as the Concord River is high enough 
(usually until late spring), Atlantic Outdoor 
Adventures will have its boats on the water. 

We're talking the real thing, too: paddles, wet 
suits, big rapids, big rocks, and a healthy rush of 
fear. There are two outings each weekend day — 
one leaving at 9:30 a.m. and one at 1:30 p.m. — and 
two runs down the river on each outing. Each run 
takes about an hour, and refreshments are served 
between them. 

The route contains three sets of rapids that rate 
pretty high on the exhilaration scale, especially if 
you've never rafted before. You’ll get soaking wet, 
you'll work tirelessly to paddle the raft on course 
(not to mention stay in the raft), and once you’ve 
survived you'll look forward to the next rapids with 
bated breath. But lest the day be too chaotic, there’s 
plenty of down time between rapids to sit back, 
chat with your boatmates (on average, there are six 
people on a boat), and enjoy the scenery. 

Ah, the scenery. You won't see any moose or deer 
feeding, and fish are probably out of the question 
too — the Concord River's “wildlife” appears to 
consist primarily of pigeons, shopping carts, and 
abandoned cars. But you will get a good study in 
urban contrasts. The journey runs right through 
Lowell, adding a sort of bizarre, postmodern 
dimension to the experience. You pass the 
revitalized downtown area, complete with modern 
buildings, grassy knolls, and restored mills. And 
then there’s the downside — abandoned factories, 
low-income housing, and a few homeless folks 
camped out on the banks. There’s plenty of garbage 
too, not just in the murky river (call it “gray-water 
rafting”) but all over the shores. 

Still, rafting in this environment — with its irony 
and certainly with its fun — more than redeems the 
landscape, In the words of AOA founder and guide 
Paul Wholley, “It’s like no other rafting you'll ever 
do.” Unless you’re married to the idea of white- 
water rafting in idyllic rural settings, this might just 
make the perfect day trip. 

The Concord River trip, which costs $49, runs 
rain or shine until late spring. Rafters must be at 
least 11 years old. Write to Atlantic Outdoor 
Adventure, Box 383, Topsfield 01983. Or call (508) 
774-9416. 


; Splish splash, through the trash 
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OuT 


t’s time we faced a certain truth. 

é It’s time we realized that it’s a whole lot eas- 
ier to sort out someone else’s life than it is to 

sort out our Own. 

And it's time we did something about this. 

We need the Court of Life. 

Imagine it. 

“Bang!” The gavel slams down. The jury hears 
testimony about your most grave and tormenting 
personal problems. They retire to a room, they 
deliver a verdict, and voila, within hours you are 
told exactly what to do, precisely how to get out 
of whatever mess you're in. 

They say “You must quit your job” or “You 
must leave your lover!” or “You must evict your 
roommate!” and — boom! — you grit our teeth 
and do it. Fait accompli. You are spared months 
and months of feeling agonized and indecisive, 
and your friends are spared months and months 
of watching you writhe in pain. 

This may sound like a rather far-fetched idea, 
the Court of Life, but it has many, many possible 
benefits and applications. After all, think about 
how messily people tend to go about the business 
of solving their problems. For one thing, they are 
human beings, which means they are inherently 
ambivalent and tortured souls who don’t have the 
vaguest idea what they’re doing or what they 
want out of life. Thus, when they are troubled, 
they spend a lot of time lying awake in bed, toss- 
ing and turning. Or they get tremendously drunk. 
Cr, feeling paralyzed by indecision and unable to 
make changes in their lives for fear of making 
irrevocable mistakes, they stay stuck in the same 
place. For eons. As time passes, problems 
become more deeply entrenched, sleeplessness 
continues, productivity declines, and ultimately, 
society as a whole suffers. 

The Court of Life would solve-all that.- - 

The Court of Life would work in many of the 
ways the regular court system works: all function- 
ing American citizens would be required to serve 
on juries at least once every 10 years, where they 


‘ would hear testimony on both sides of a personal 


problem before making a verdict. Juries would be 
easy to find, as most humans love hearing about 
the miserable lives of other humans, and they 
could easily be impaneled in regular courthouses 
across the nation at night, when said courthouses 
are empty (this, of course, would provide the 
additional benefit of giving the rest of us some- 
thing to do at night besides drinking our brains 
out or tossing and turning in bed). 

Juries would be overseen by special Justices of 
the Inner Peace, who would be trained in all 
manner of personal problems at special schools 
of law, where they would learn the fundamental 
Laws of Love (some examples: neurotic presump- 
tion ‘of guilt feelings, writ of habeus corpus-in- 
adulterous, and prima facie evidence of abusive 
behavior)... _- 

And, as with the regular courts, the justices and 
juries would solve.personal problems on a case- 
by-case basis, their only mandate being to act in 
the best interests of the subject at hand. 

. Consider some examples. 


You're desperately in love with a man you can- 


not get along with. You want to marry, he 
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The Court — 
of Life 


At last, a remedy 


for heartache and angst 
by Caroline Knapp 





HEIDI STETSON 


doesn’t; you want kids, he doesn’t; you say “pota- 
to,” he says “potahto”; and so on. The two of you 
storm and rage constantly. Your work suffers, 
your health suffers, and your friends are all over 
you to abandon the relationship. They say, 
“Dump him! It'll never work!” Part of you suspects 
they’re right (after all, the guy’s 42 and he’s never 
had a relationship that lasted longer than a year) 
but part of you sticks to him like glue. Without 
the Court of Life, this situation could go on for 
years and years, until one night you lose it com- 
pletely and try to run the man down in the park- 
ing lot of his apartment building, thereby destroy- 
ing the relationship forever. 

But enter one good, solid jury and everything 
works out differently. You enter the courtroom. 
You state your case (or a friend states it for you if 
you're shy). A prosecuting attorney forces you to 
answer certain questions: “So why are you really 
staying in this relationship? Exactly what do you 
think you’re getting out of it besides heartache 
and misery?” Then a defense attorney steps in: 
“But you love him, don’t you? You've had some of 
your best years with him, haven’t you? There’s 
always the chance that things could change, isn’t 
there?” Next both attorneys call in outsiders to tes- 
tify: friends to speak about how happy/miserable 
you’ve seemed in the past, colleagues and 
employers to talk about how the relationship is 
affecting your job performance; your shrink, your 
hairdresser, his former girlfriends, whoever. Then, 
when the jurors are confident they have enough 
material to make a reasonable decision, they 
retire to a small room until they’ve reached a ver- 
dict. 

Boom! “Dead-end relationship. End it while 
you still have your mental health.” Or, “Potential 
still exists. Mandatory two months’ separation to 


-miss.each other and try to sort things out.” 


Another example: you’re a somewhat non- 
introspective guy who’s plagued by ambivalence 
about the woman you've been involved with for 
the past three years. One minute you think maybe 
you want to marry her; the next, you think, “But 
Jeez! I can’t! Her legs are too short!” Completely 
unsufe about how you really feel, you could flip 
and flop in this manner for years, secretly tortur- 
ing the woman in your life and causing a tremen- 
dous build-up of anger, guilt, and resentment. But 
if you approach the Court of Life, you can spare 
yourself all that agony and emerge with an 
answer in hours: “Hey, bub. It’s not the length of 
her legs. It’s your fear of intimacy. Get with the 
program. She's good for you. Marry the girl while 
you've got the chance.” 

The Court of Life could intervene in all kinds of 
problematic situations. Can’t decide whether to 
quit your job? Don't know if you’re making the 
right career change? Not sure if you need therapy 
— or need to get out of it? The Court of Life 
would be there, ready, willing — and able — 
give yOu an answer. 

Think about how much better we'd all sleep at 
night, safe in the knoWledge that other people 
were out there making the tough choices for us. 
And safe in the knowledge that if things still 
turned out badly, at least we’d have someone 
else to blame. Q 
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he was beautiful, 21 years old, 
Ss almond-shaped eyes, waist-length 
brown hair. He didn’t fall for her 


instantly, the way Rhett Butler fell for 
Scarlett O’Hara. Nor did he expect 
anything very romantic to happen 
between them — she had an Ashley in her 
life, after all, a guy at another college she 

| was pining for, and she spent hours 
talking about him, about their letters and 
phone calls, about the strain of a long- 
distance romance. 

But slowly his feelings started to shift. 
They were in the same history program at 
Brandeis and they spent hours together, 
eating dinner, going out for drinks after 
nights at the library, hanging out in her 
dorm room. And then one Friday night, 
| after they’d both had too much wine, she 
spent the night. 

“She made it pretty clear she didn’t want 
to have sex,” Matt, now a 27-year-old 
computer engineer, recalls. “I mean, she 
kept on most of her clothes, and I don’t 
think we even kissed. I guess it was that 
she just wanted to cuddle, or be held. And 
I guess I figured, what the hell. A warm 
body. A good friend.” 

He woke up the next morning feeling 
kinda shy and kinda happy and watched 
her sleep. She looked so pretty, lying 
| there. “I guess I got kind of smitten with 
| her after that point,” Matt says. “It seemed 
like she needed me, or like I could be 
; really good for her. But to her, we were 








Fever victim King Kong lusting after Dwan 


just really good friends.” 

Really good friends. Really good 
friends. 

Say hello to Matt, a victim of Scarlett 
fever. 

Scarlett fever is a phenomenon that 
develops when men fall in love with 
women who just wanna be friends. Or 
even something closer — perhaps 
something very warm and intimate — but 
non-sexual nonetheless. 

Tons of guys have had it. Ask any man 
on the street — have you ever been in 
love with a woman who wanted to be best 
| friends? — and nine times out of 10, you'll 
see the eyes roll, you'll hear the low 
moan. “Ugh. Yes. It was awful.” 

The classic victim of Scarlett fever 
| doesn’t necessarily bear any 
psychological resemblance to Clark 
Gable’s Rhett Butler. In fact, he’s often a 
good deal less self-assured, a bit more 


like the gentle (some might say wimpy) 
Ashley: sensitive, kind, caring. 

The classic Scarlett profile, on the other 
hand, is very much like that of the 
protagonist of Gone with the Wind. She’s 
pretty, smart, fun to be with — and 
desperately needy. She may be selfish or 
insecure, driven to you by a need for 
male support and approval. Or she may 
be lonely, rebounding from rejection or 
caught in the throes of unrequited love. 
Or she may be just plain confused. 
Whatever the case, she needs you. And at 
some point, usually after you’ve offered 
her a sympathetic ear for the 25th time, 
or made her laugh for the 100th, or 
simply made her feel good about herself, 
she latches onto you. And you, unwitting 
fool that you are, fall in love, only to be 
rewarded with some version of one of 
the following Scarlett refrains. 

“I love you, Rhett, I really do, but it’s 
Ashley I want.” 

Or, “You're a wonderful man, you 
really are, but I’m just not ready for that 
kind of relationship.” 

Or, dread of dreads, “You're so good to 
me, Rhett. I really value your friendship.” 

As Rhett himself proved — not to 
mention Cyrano de Bergerac, Heathcliff 
of Wuthering Heights, Albert Brooks's 
reporter in Broadcast News, or any 
number of other love-tormented figures 
— unrequited love has been around 


roles and made it a lot easier to be “sort of 
friends” or “not quite lovers” with a 
member of the opposite sex. Then factor 
in AIDS, which has caused the free love of 
the '60s to give way to safer forms of 
intimacy (free cuddling, perhaps, or free 
hugs), and you get an environment that 
fosters relationships with murky sexual 
boundaries. And then toss in a few other 
factors: the rise of the Sensitive New Male, 
creating a supply of great “good friends” 
for girls; the prevalence of low self-esteem 
among women, increasing a demand for 
said good friends;.and even simpler 
things, such as co-ed dorms and other 
communal living arrangements, providing 
arenas where such liaisons can be played 
out (indeed, Scarlett-Rhett relationships 
seem especially prevalent among college 
students) — whatever the mix, there you 
have it: recipe for Scarlett fever. 

And, often, recipe for disaster. 

Consider the case of Larry, a 32-year-old 
lawyer, and his former Scarlett, a woman 
he coveted for four years while they were 
students at Colby College. 

Her name was Rachel. Long, light- 
brown hair. Blue eyes. Fabulous body. 
Also: very insecure, tremendous need to 
be well-liked, and, consciously or not, a 
very effective tease. She was the kind of 
woman who'd dance with every guy at a 
party and look straight into his eyes. The 
kind who'd laugh at everybody’s jokes, 


WHEN THE WOMAN You 
LOVE WANTS TO BE 
‘REALLY GOOD 
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forever. But Scarlett fever differs from 
your basic case of unrequited love in 
several significant ways. First, there’s 
often genuine friendship between the 
two players — much closeness and 
caring, little of this worshipping from 
afar. Second, there’s often no other man 
in the picture — no Ashley, no 
competition— and if there is, chances are 
he doesn’t “understand” her. And third, 
there’s usually some degree of physical 
intimacy — hand holding, cuddling in 
bed, sometimes even sex, but this often 
has less to do with her physical attraction 
to you than it does with other sorts of 
needs 

Scarlett fever also seems to put a 
particularly contemporary spin on the age- 
old problem of lusting after someone who 
doesn't want to lust back. Its roots 
probably go back to the sexual revolution 
of the '60s, which relaxed (or, depending 
on your point of view, messed up) gender 


who knew just how to make you feel 
good. 

Larry and Rachel became good friends 
their freshman year, and though Larry 
secretly had a crush on her, the 
relationship didn’t evolve any further until 
the semester before they graduated. 
Before that, she'd gone out with his best 
friend for a while; later she spent a 
semester abroad. But when she got back 
from Europe, they started seeing each 
other. Sort of. She'd take his arm when 
they walked around the campus. They 
spent a lot of time together. And they'd 
sleep together two or three times a week. 
They’d cuddle and touch. But Rachel 
always wore a T-shirt and underwear; 
they never had sex. 

“It was an extremely titillating and 
painful situation,” Larry says. “She valued 
me very, very much as a friend.” Rachel 
leaned on.him, made him feel needed and 
valued. She also had an uncanny. way of 


anticipating his frustration and giving him 
reasons to stick by her. “She’d throw me 
little bones. She'd talk about how she just 
didn’t want to be involved with anybody 
right now, but she’d always drop in 
something that gave me hope, something 
to make me think it’d all be worth 
something. She’d say things like ‘You’re 
the kind of guy I should marry.’ ” 

“On the one hand,” Larry says, “she 
really built up my ego, and on the other 
hand, she destroyed it.” 

Larry waxes a bit Freudian when you 
ask him why he stuck with it for so long. 
“I think relationships like this very closely 
represent the mother-child relationship. 
It’s enticing because part of you always 
knows it’s unattainable. It’s hands-off.” 

Which lends a certain safety to the 
situation, its pain notwithstanding. To fall 
in love with an unavailable figure, after 
all, is to indulge in a perpetual state of 
idealization, something that keeps you 
from having to deal with the realities of an 
attainable relationship. Larry didn’t get 
deeply involved with any other women as 
long as the obsession with Rachel 
persisted — or at least he always 
downplayed other relationships, to her 
and to himself. She served a protective 
purpose, allowing him to maintain a kind 
of fantastic view of the future. As he 
describes it, “She was a goddess. And the 
titillation comes from this ‘if only’ way of 
thinking: if only I did x, y, or z, she’d 


come around. And if only she came 
around, all my problems would be 
solved.” 

“Of course,” he adds, “the ‘if only’ never 
happens, and you end up beating your 
head against the wall for four years.” 

Of course, men aren’t the only members 
of the human race who beat their heads 
against the wall in the name of love. 
Women have been doing it for generations 
(remember how Scarlett felt about 
Ashley?). And for every male victim of 
Scarlett fever, there are probably five 
women who mope and pine over some 
man who treats them badly, won't 
commit, distances himself, or otherwise 
engages in the kind of behavior that 
appears in the pages of women’s 
magazines. 

But the pathology of Scarlett fever 
differs from whatever equivalent 
syndrome women suffer from (Ashley- 
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itis?) in at least one significant way: men 
say it is more humiliating for them to lust 
after a “good friend” than it is for women. 
Somehow — perhaps because women are 
more familiar with the experience of 
unrequited love, or perhaps because 
they're more accustomed .to sharing their 
frustrations with friends, or perhaps 
because those frustrations are often 
experienced and expressed as emotional 
rather than sexual disappointments — 
women don’t seem so embarrassed by 
their tales of unrequited love. Men 
shudder when they talk about them. “It is 
a castrating experience. It is a real cut to 
your manhood,” says Jonathan, a 33-year- 
old advertising copywriter who spent 
about two years obsessed with a close co- 
worker, a woman who leaned on him 
while she was separating from her 
husband. 

His story: “We’d go out to dinner several 
times a week, and I’d take her to movies a 
lot — I was kind of a surrogate husband, 
or a transitional figure, I guess. After a 
while, we started spending weekends 
together at my place on the Cape, and 
we'd sleep together but nothing would 
happen. I was nuts about this woman, and 
every time I broached the subject of sex or 
romance, she’d give me the same speech: 
she thought I was a great guy, really easy 
to talk to, she really valued my friendship. 
But she wasn’t ‘ready.’ ” 

Jonathan practically spits the last word 


se 


Fever victim C.D. lusting after Roxanne 


out. Then he says, “There are few things 
more humiliating than to be told by a 
woman you're insane about that your 
‘friendship’ is really great. It says, ‘The 
reasons I like you are completely non- 
sexual.’ ” 

That kind of humiliation is often 
exacerbated by a separate but often 
accompanying phenomenon — the fact 
that Scarletts are often in love with, or at 
least sexually involved with, men who 
provide terrible friendships, or no 
friendships at all. 

Michael, a 28-year-old writer, spent 
several of his college years desperately in 
love with a woman who was desperately 
in love with someone else — in his words, 
“a thug who treated her like shit.” 

“It was like she was attracted to him but 
she’d come to me for all the stuff he didn’t 
give her: the companionship and support 
and laughs. So I'd sit there and listen to 
her wail about this guy, and give her a 





shoulder to cry on, and bolster her up. 
Sometimes she'd stay over, and I'd just 
hold her. And then she’d go have sex with 
him. It killed me.” 

Indeed. If there’s a single personality 
trait among Scarletts that men describe 
over and over again, it’s insecurity and 
low self-esteem, the very feelings that 
propel women into unfulfilling 
relationships. That may not be such a 
surprise — our culture is hardly known 
for making women feel good about 
themselves — but it certainly fans the 
Scarlett-fever flames. 

For one thing, low self-esteem tends to 
create in women a simultaneous attraction 
to and repulsion from genuinely “nice” 
guys, making them both emotionally vital 
as companions but oddly unsuitable as 
lovers. Case in point: Ruth, a 31-year-old 
grad student at Boston University who’s 
been involved in several Scariett-like 
relationships. There was Rich, the 
“sweetest guy,” who made her laugh and 
treated her like gold (she dumped him). 
There was Peter, who helped her through 
a difficult break-up with another 
boyfriend (they spent months together, 
but she never slept with him). There was 
Chris — same situation (she slept with 
him once and regretted it). “All terrific 
guys,” she says. “Warm, caring, sensitive 
...” Her voice trails off. 

But? 

“But — I don’t know. I guess I have a 


important, as though they could single- 
handedly make her feel good about 
herself. 

Consider, for example, Matt, who spent 
that first morning looking at the sleeping 
Scarlett beside him. “It just got to me. It’s 
like when a girl wants you to carry a 
heavy object or something. She looked so 
delicate and vulnerable and I knew she 
was all torn up about this other 
relationship. It made me think, ‘I could 
change all this for her. I could be the 
one.’” 

And that impulse may be an essential 
ingredient in the Scarlett-Rhett mix. 
Women, particularly needy women, seem 
to have a sixth sense when it comes to 
Rhetts and would-be Rhetts, a radar that 
picks up his approval and concern, and 
an ability to tap into his (not 
insignificant) wish to feel needed — and 
then to milk it. Of course, if we lived in a 
world where stress-free non-sexual 
friendships were common, that might all 
be well and fine — the women who 
needed said approval and concern could 
gravitate naturally to the men who 
wanted to offer it, and everyone would 
be happy. Unfortunately, good, solid 
platonic friendships are tough to come 
by; they require a degree of maturity and 
self-restraint that a lot of folks 
(particularly young folks) simply don't 
have; and, obviously, they can be more 
frustrating than fulfilling if one party is 


Survivors of Scarlett fever: some of us grow out of it. 


tendency to get involved with the wrong 
kinds of guys. It’s a validation kind of 
thing. You feel like if you can win over 
this elusive, unattainable guy, you must be 
okay.” 

Larry, the lawyer from Colby College, 
puts it this way: “It’s like that Woody Allen 
line about not wanting to be in a club that 
would have you as a member. Maybe 
some women feel that if he’s being so nice 
to me, there must be something wrong 
with him, he must have low standards or 
something. So a guy can make a perfectly 
decent and valued friend, but he’s not ... 
nasty or elusive enough to make it as a 
lover.” 

Whether there’s an ogre of a boyfriend 
or not, self-confessed victims of Scarlett 
fever almost always talk about being 
drawn to the situation in the same way a 
knight is drawn to a damsel in distress; at 
least at first, they feel strong and 


secretly nuts about the other. 

The upshot? The Scarlett in the pair 
usually bas to sexualize the relationship to 
some degree — to offer either verbal or 
physical carrots — in order to keep the 
Rhett invested. “I knew I shouldn't have 
slept with him,” says Ruth, describing her 
last Scarlett-Rhett relationship. “But yeah, 
it kept him in there and I needed him in 
there.” 

Which is not necessarily a very “nice” 
impulse. It may mean something quite 
simple — listen up, guys, women can be 
assholes, too. But it may speak to other 
things too: to a kind of emptiness that 
draws people together and won't allow 
them to let go, to a kind of longing that 
compels some women (and some men) to 
hold onto whatever (or whomever) they 
can. A warm body in the night. And 
ultimately, a lot of Scarletts probably feel 
as bad about the liaisons they get into as 
their victims do, aware on some level that 
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they’re acting out of neediness or playing 
with a sort of emotional dynamite that 
inevitably explodes. Usually, someone 
gets hurt. As Ruth describes the end of her 
last relationship with a Rhett, someone 
she leaned hard on and says she loved, 
“Are we still friends? I haven’t heard from 
him for years.” 

So are all Scarletts essentially mean, 
selfish, and manipulative? And are all 
victims of Scarlett fever long-suffering, 
noble, and undervalued? 

Not necessarily. As with any kind of 
destructive relationship, Scarlett-Rhett 
liaisons usually serve needs on both sides 
— her need to feel protected, his need to 
feel protective; her need to be 
worshipped, his need to idealize; mutual 
needs for companionship and mutual 
needs for essentially safe (i.e., non-sexual) 
arenas in which to play out the emotional 
side of the affair, flirt, or experiment with 
feelings. 

Which doesn’t mean they're not hurtful 
affairs. Particularly when sex gets added 
to the equation and intensifies the 
investment, Scarlett fever can be 
devastating for the victim Cit’s also a sure- 
fire way to deep-six a friendship). 
Ultimately, it’s also an ineffective way to 
serve the very needs that draw both 
parties in. Larry says the whole thing 
made him feel “pathetic.” 

“I stuck with this situation for four 





years. Four years. Rationally, I knew 
how destructive and futile it was, how 
much power I'd given this woman. But it 
was like trying to break a really bad 
habit.” 

And as with most cases of Scarlett fever, 
anger ultimately broke the habit. Toward 
the end of his senior year, Larry 
discovered that Rachel was sleeping with 
someone else and lying about it. That was 
the final humiliation. 

But perhaps Scarletts offer a silver 
lining, too. “In retrospect,” Larry says, “the 
experience really helped me know what a 
good, healthy relationship is. It showed 
how important it is to assess a relationship 
pretty early on and to make some 
decisions about where you think it might 
go and where you might want it to go. 
And it helped me appreciate how nice it is 
when both parties have each other’s best 
interests in mind, when the feelings are 
really mutual.” Q 
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WORD OF MOUTH 


News about food 
by Mary H. Frakes 





Cheflowner Robert Buoniconti 


PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 


New on the menu 

For most denizens of the Kendall Square 
area, the “AI” in “AI Alley” has traditionally 
stood for “artificial intelligence.” With the 
opening of two new restaurants in the area 
(not to mention Michela’s), it might also 
mean “all-Italian.” Freddura’s, downstairs 
from the Daily Catch at One Kendall 
Square, recently opened for lunch, and 
owners Maria and Paul Freddura expect to 
Start serving dinner sometime in May. The 
new place is a departure for the couple, 
who founded the Daily Catch on the North 
End’s Hanover Street, in 1973. The pair are 
best known for their ardent promotion of 
calamari; Maria was quoted in one local 
newspaper as saying, “If you took squid 
on the philosophical level, it’s the answer 
to everything.” However, the new restau- 
rant will offer an alternative for meat 
eaters; the contemporary Italian cuisine 
will feature such items as spit-roasted veal 
with grilled vegetables. 

Not far away, there’s yet another entry 
in the wave of restaurants opened by high- 
ly regarded chef/owners. Buoniconti’s, 
located across from Lechmere, on First 
Street, in the former home of Mandalay, is 
the baby of Robert Buoniconti, former 
executive chef of Davio’s. Menu items hail 
from a number of Italian provinces and are 
accompanied by a full bar and a wine list 
that concentrates on Italian and California 
bottles. It seats approximately 60 people 
and is open for lunch and dinner from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m.; a take-out menu of sand- 
wiches and pasta salads is also available. 

The season of rebirth also means the 
reopening of Zachary’s, the dining room of 
the Colonnade Hotel, which will formally 
unveil its new look on May 1 with a do for 
the Back Bay Association. The restaurant's 
rather dark, clublike look and upholstered 
wing chairs have given way to lighter 
wood paneling, a sleek gray-and-black 
color scheme, and a contemporary atmo- 
sphere. 


Hey, gang, let’s form us a club! 

A couple of years ago, new restaurants 
seemed to be hot to get the word “diner” 
into their names; more recently, the opera- 
tive word was “grill.” We now have the 
requisite three examples that constitute an 
Official Trend: the use of the word “club” 
in restaurant names. In the past year, 
we've seen the Cactus Club, in Boston; in 
Cambridge, there’s the Spaghetti Club, in 
Harvard Square, and the Cambridge Food 
Club, north of the Square on Mass Ave. Of 
course, none of these is an actual organi- 
zation with cards, dues, and application 
forms, but the coincidence does prompt 
some speculation: what does all this club- 
bishness say about the "90s? Is society hun- 
kering down psychologically, retreating to 
a ’50s tendency to stick to “one’s own 
kind”? Are people somehow searching for 
a sense of belonging — of being “in here” 
while others are “out there” — even if the 
group is ‘an in-name-only, artificially con- 
structed one? Hmm ... think I'll ponder the 
question over a club sandwich. 

Yet another club — this time a genuine 
one — is being formed for lunch at the 
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Bostonian Hotel. The Bostonian Club at 
Seasons is an attempt to generate a stable 
lunch business for the restaurant, says Tim 
Kirwan, who came up with the idea, and 
who will oversee its implementation as a 
consultant even though he has resigned as 
general manager to start his own business. 
“The average business person, which is a 
large part of our clientele, isn’t thinking 
about a full three-course lunch of the cal- 
iber we serve at Seasons for dinner,” 
Kirwan says. As of June 4, Seasons will 
become a private club at lunch, with a 
$500 membership fee. As for the menu, 
“We'll lighten it up a bit and make the 
price range a bit broader,” says Kirwan; for 
example, lunch chef Diane McNeilly is 
already experimenting with a chicken pot 
pie in which the chicken and vegetables 
are smoked separately before being com- 
bined in a puff-pastry crust. Also, there 
will be more half-bottles on the all- 
American wine list. 


Matching wine with food 

When Cornucopia owner Kris Piatt was 
establishing the restaurant several years 
ago and wanted to make wine-and-food 
pairings a cornerstone of the restaurant’s 
appeal, she went looking for literature on 
how to experiment with matching specific 
dishes with specific wines. “Karen Keehn’s 
brochures were the only things I could 
find,” says Piatt. 

Keehn, co-owner of McDowell Valley 
Vineyards, in California, recently told din- 
ers at one of the restaurant’s tasting din- 
ners that certain wines have an affinity not 
only with certain foods, such as beef or 
fish, but also with individual ingredients 
used to prepare the dishes. For example, 
with the ubiquitous Chardonnay, she sug- 
gests bay, thyme, tarragon, basil, oregano, 
sage, saffron, dried cardamom, or paprika; 
pistachios are particularly good with 
Chardonnay too, as are exotic mushrooms 
such as morels, chanterelles, and shiitakes. 
With a Cabernet, she warns against toma- 
toes and spinach-type greens such as sor- 
rel or collards, which she says seem to 
make Cabernet taste metallic; she also cau- 
tions against liberal use of tarragon, basil, 
mint, green peppercorns, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, or allspice. 

Keehn suggests that cooks try a wine 
with several different dishes — if you can 
isolate a particular ingredient by using it in 
several different preparations, then you 
can see which one throws off a given bot- 
tle’s taste. 


Just grazing 

Just a reminder: 36 Boston-area restau- 
rants, liquor companies, and caterers will 
Participate in the Taste of the Nation 
grazing circus at the Charles Hotel on 
April 23. The $75 admission goes to ben- 
efit the hungry; tickets are available from 
Out of Town Tickets or by calling 492- 
1900 ... Veronique, formerly located in 
Coolidge Corner, opened last week in its 
new digs at Longwood Towers, on 
Chapel Street in Brookline; the menu is 
still classic French. Oo 
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GIRL GANGS IN BOSTON 
Friday, April 20, at 7 PM 


What is the story on girl gangs in 
Boston? 

What is their fascination with 
gangs and guns? 


Straight Talk, a live cablecast 
from BNN-TV’s Roxbury Studio, 
will deal with these issues on 
Friday night, April 20, at 7 p.m. 

Straight Talk may be viewed on 
Cable Channels 3 and 8. Calls 
from viewers will be received at 
442-5807 and 442-5814. 

The one hour program, one of a 
series on crucial issues in Boston, 
is produced by Laura Brown of 
Roslindale, WCVB-TV and BNN- 
TV producer, and Georgette 
Watson of Drop-A-Dime which 


has consistently sponsored the 
programs. 

Also associated with the 
productions are: Diane Beckett, 
host, and Tracey Powers, co- 
producer. The women are all 
associates of Cine Noir . 
Productions and Drop-A-Dime. 

Ms. Brown, a graduate of 
Boston Latin and Tufts University, 
studied at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. She helped to found an 
African American theater 
company at Tufts where she 
majored in English and minored in 
film. She has worked in publishing 
and advertising in New York and 
Boston and was former program 
coordinator for the Art of Black 
Dance And Music. 
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OBJECT Beware the bells and whistles 








hat do you do when the cup is 
W full? If you’re the credit-card 
industry, you keep on pouring 


and hope the cup gets bigger. 

You send out millions of “pre-approved” 
applications that really aren’t pre- 
approved. You offer insurance that looks 
like a better deal than it is. You talk omi- 
nously about theft and market protection. 
You offer car-rental and hotel discounts, 
frequent-flier programs, and other little 
options people aren’t likely to use. 

You keep on pouring, long after the cup 
runneth over. 


The belly of the beast 

The banking industry has hit upon some 
hard times. The number of bankruptcies 
and bad loans is increasing; home sales 
are stalling; borrowing is down. 

But banks are thanking their lucky 
bucks for the enterprise that has remained 
steadfastly profitable: the credit card. 

The amount Americans owe on their 
credit cards increased to $182 billion last 
year from $82 billion in 1980. That’s about 
$800 for every man, woman, and child in 
the country, collecting interest at an aver- 
age of 18 percent — a total of $2.7 billion 
in interest each month. 

“Consumer credit is way out of hand 
right now,” says Roberta Serafini, assistant 
director of the Consumer Credit 


Counseling Service of. Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

To banks, this kind of “way out of hand” 
means Opportunity. 


It also raises a question: how does a 
bank sell its credit cards in a market that 
already has enough? 

First it contacts credit bureaus and buys 
lists of target consumers. It looks for new 
homeowners, who are cash poor but likely 
to need spending money. It looks for peo- 
ple who tend to carry balances on credit 
cards but make the minimum payments — 


banks like these people. It looks for fresh: 


college graduates, who have little money 
but the potential for good income. 

Then it sends out flattering “pre- 
approved” applications. But contrary to 
what the letters say, cards haven’t been 
“reserved in your name.” The only thing 
pre-approved is the inclusion of your name 
on a mailing list. The bank will still run a 
credit check, and it may still refuse to issue a 
card, says Gerri Detweiler, education coor- 
dinator for Bankcard Holders of America, a 
Washington, DC, consumer group. 

And when the bank realizes other banks 
are doing the same thing, and consumers 
are besieged with pre-approved applica- 
tions, it doesn’t quit. Hell, no. 

It just keeps on pouring. 


by Mike Bailey 





Attack of the killer credit cards 


The bait 


A few credit-card companies compete 
by lowering their annual fees and interest 
rates. 

Most don’t, because lowering fees and 
interest rates means accepting a cut in 
profit. There’s a cheaper bait. 

Credit-card companies call them 
“enhancements.” 

If your Visa bill gives you a heart attack, 
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there’s insurance to make the payments 
until you return to work. If you expire 
before your card does, there’s insurance to 
pay off the balance. 

Afraid you'll lose your cards? For a small 
fee, companies can ease your mind and 
insure your card against theft. Clumsy? 
Citibank and American Express, among 
others, will replace that new Ming vase 
when you break it (if you bought it with 
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their card), International traveler? 
Companies offer travel accident insurance, 
frequent-flier programs, hotel and car- 
rental discounts, cash advances, legal 
assistance. 

These options sound great. Fact is, for a 
lot of people they’re not. 

One of the enhancements credit-card 
companies are marketing most aggressive- 
ly right now is disability, unemployment, 
and life insurance. 

Citibank’s “CreditShield” is typical. It will 
make the minimum monthly payment on 
your credit card — generally, 4 percent of 
the balance — if you become disabled. 
The unemployment coverage isn’t avail- 
able in Massachusetts. 

CreditShield will pay the entire balance, 
up to $5000, if you die. The fee is 18.4 
cents a month for every $100 you owe. 

The important point, Detweiler says, is 
that the insurance makes only the mini- 
mum payment, so interest continues to 
add up on what's left. 

Here’s an example. Suppose you main- 
tain an average $1000 balance on a 
Citibank Visa. And one morning you’re 
attacked by a deranged duck in the Public 
Garden, which puts you in the hospital for 
six months. The disability insurance kicks 
in, making the minimum payment each 
month. By the time you're discharged, the 
insurance has paid $225, a third of which 
has gone to interest, and your credit-card 
balance is $850. 

A good deal? Depends. With a $1000 
average balance, you pay $1.84 a month 
for insurance, or about $22 annually. If 
you've only had the card a year when the 
duck strikes, you get $150 knocked off 
your balance for a cost of $22 and you're 
ahead by $128. Not too bad. 

But if you've had the card seven years or 
longer, you will have paid much more 
than you get — at $22 a year, the insur- 
ance will have cost $154 while only paying 
out $150 after the duck attack. 

Either way, six months out of work is 
going to leave you strapped for cash Cif it 
doesn’t, it’s because you live with your 
parents or make too much money), and a 
plan that just knocks a bit off your credit- 
card balance isn’t much help, Detweiler 
says. 

“You're going to need a lot more than a 
minimum credit-card payment,” she 
observes. 

If you're worried that a few months out 
of work would turn your financial founda- 
tion to Jell-O, Detweiler advises you to 
buy a dedicated, comprehensive disability- 
insurance policy. 

Serafini agrees that you don’t need cred- 
it-card insurance if you've got a good dis- 
ability policy, either private or company 
sponsored, 

The same advice goes for life insurance. 
If you’ve already got a good policy, it’s 
unlikely that you need one offered by a 
credit-card company. 

But, Serafini notes, if you’ve got a load 
of debt and bad health, maybe you should 
take all the insurance you can get. 

Credit-card companies don’t paint an 
awfully bright picture of your future. If you 

See PLASTIC, page 8 
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If you're lookiing for auditions, classes, workshops, or rehearsal space, check the 
Boston Phoenix Music and The Arts section in the Phoenix Classifieds section. 
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Boston-Bouvé College, at Northeastern University 
in Boston, is the only institution in eastern Massa- 
chusetts that offers a Master's Degree program in the 
area of student personnel services in higher educa- 
tion. By stressing both counseling and administrative 
skills, the program trains you to effectively provide 
students with vital support services. Two concentra- 
tions are offered: COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK and ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNSELING. 
The coursework and the student services practicum 
may be completed in one year of full-time study or 
ona part-time basis. Many of the full-time students 
are awarded graduate assistantships that are 
related to the program and which provide partial or 
full tuition remission and astipend. Some of the 
assistantships also include free room and board. _ 

For more information call (617) 437-2708, or write 
Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human 
Development Professions, 107 Dockser Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. 


Boston-Bouvé 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


An equal opportunity/affirmative 
action university. 
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e Ear Training 
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Continued from page 7 
don’t get fired, sick, or killed, then 
at least you'll get robbed. 

But wouldn’t you know it, you 
can buy protection from theft, as 
well. Trouble is, some of these 
protection schemes are mislead- 
ing, and others are outright scams. 

The deal works like this. For a 
fee, you register all your credit- 
card numbers with one company, 
which agrees to cancel them and 
pay any fraudulent charges 
should they be stolen. 

Usually such a company is one 
that specializes in enhancements; 
it doesn’t issue cards. One of the 
biggest, Detweiler said, is 
SafeCard, of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. Another is the official- 
sounding Credit Card Protection 
Agency, of Lanham, Maryland. 

These companies market their 
product the same way banks mar- 
ket cards: they buy lists from cred- 
it agencies. 

Some send out misleading 
notices, informing you that your 
one-year “complimentary” protec- 
tion agreement is about to expire. 
But you can renew ... 

The Credit Card Protection 
Agency makes a novel pitch. Its 
most recent mailing includes an 
explanatory letter and a $5 check. 
The letter, from the “Preferred 
Cardholder Division,” explains 
that you’ve been “pre-approved” 
for the deal and that a “credit card 
calculator wallet (retail value over 
$40) is reserved in your name.” 

Maybe these guys sell time- 
shares in Florida, too. 

The cost — “only 69 cents per 
month, charged in full to the cred- 
it card that you register.” Thing is, 
the deal is for seven years, at a 
total cost of $57.96. The total, by 
the way, isn’t in the letter. It’s on 
the back of the check, which dou- 
bles as the enrollment form. Sign 
and cash the check, and you're in 
on the deal. 

Of course, the letter points out, 
you can cancel the plan for a 
refund and keep both the calcula- 
tor and the five bucks. 

Is this a good deal? Detweiler 
isn’t so sure. 

Federal law limits your liability 
for charges on a stolen card. Once 
you tell the bank your card is 
missing, you're no longer liable 
for any fraudulent charges. And 
even if it takes you a couple of 
days to do that, the bank cannot 
hold you responsible for more 
than $50 of a thief’s spending. 

Most banks don't even hold 
you liable for the $50, Detweiler 
notes. 

If the card is not stolen, but the 
numbers are — say, lifted off a 
discarded carbon — you're not 
liable for any charges. 

Unless you have dozens of 


‘+ credit cards and could be eligible 


for thousands of dollars in charges 
— and nobody should have that 
many cards in the first place, 
Serafini says — theft insurance 
isn’t worth the cost. 

The registration system saves 
you the agony of having to con- 
tact several stores and banks if 
your wallet is stolen, Serafini 
acknowledges. But that’s just con- 
venience, and you may decide 
that you'll keep the $57.96 and 
compile your own list of credit- 
card numbers and whom to call if 
they’re stolen. 

“Sooner or later,” Detweiler 
points out, “you’ll sign up for 
some club or card that offers it for 
free.” 

AAA, the Cross Country Motor 
Club, and other organizations 
offer credit-card registration as 
part of their membership pack- 
ages. 

Many banks offer several 
enhancements for no annual fee. 
Cards will pay the deductible if 
you crack up a rental car, replace 
merchandise that is stolen or dam- 
aged, extend a manufacturer’s 
warranty, give you travel accident 
insurance, and give you points 
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toward stuff in catalogues (sort of 
how stores used to give out Green 
Stamps). 

These things aren’t really free. 
Generally, the greater the number 
of bells and whistles, the higher 
the card’s annual fee and interest 
rate. And annual fees range from 
nothing for basic, no-frills cards to 
$60 or more for gold cards. 

Before you get a card that offers 
a whole lot of extras, make sure 
they’re extras you can use. If 
they’re not, look for a cheaper 
card. 


Guaranteed 
and catalogue cards 

You may have seen them adver- 
tised on UHF or heard the pitch in 
a computerized telephone call: if 
you've got no credit history or if 
you've got a history of bankrupt- 
cies and bounced checks, you can 
still get credit. Just call this 900 
number to apply. 

Some of these, like the USA 
Gold Card offered by the United 
Shoppers Association, are cata- 
logue cards. Others, like 
Suburban National Bank’s Visa, 
are guaranteed cards. 

Catalogue cards are exactly 
what their name indicates: they 
can be used only to buy merchan- 
dise offered by the company in a 
catalogue. 

“They’re generally targeted at 
consumers who can’t get credit,” 
Detweiler says. And they’re usual- 
ly a rip-off. 

The merchandise offered in the 
catalogues is often overpriced, 
and interest rates are high. Just 
calling USA Gold’s 900 number 
will run you $9.95; other compa- 
nies’ charges are higher — as 
much as $50. 

“You have to ask yourself, do 
you need the products, and what 
is the price?”, Serafini says. “Is it 
worth the extra premium to get a 
credit history?” 

Often the answer is a flat-out 
no. 
Although catalogue operations 
say that using their card will help 
you build a good credit history, 
many don’t even report to credit 
bureaus, Detweiler notes. And if 
they don’t report, you won’t get a 
credit history. 

“Some are outright scams,” she 
says. 

According to Detweiler, guaran- 
teed, or secured, cards are better. 
They are regular Visas or 
MasterCards that reformed check- 
bouncers can get by putting up 
some money, usually a few hun- 
dred dollars, as insurance. Pay 
everything on time, and eventual- 
ly you get the money back. 

Companies that offer these 
cards report to credit bureaus, 
Detweiler says. And a record of 
credit-card charges paid on time is 
better in the eyes of a credit agen- 
cy than a perfect record on a car 
loan or mortgage. 

The trouble, Detweiler says, is 
many of the companies have no 
affiliation with a bank, and that 
can make them difficult to deal 
with. She recommends that peo- 
ple who need a secured card go 
directly to a bank. The Bankcard 
Holders of America publishes a 
list of banks that offer secured 
cards. To get a copy, send $3 to 
them at 560 Herndon Parkway, 
Suite 120, Herndon, Virginia 
22070. 


Five questions to ask 

DL Does the liability and life insur- 
ance I already have make the 
credit card’s offer worthless? 

2) Do I have all my cards in order 
— a list of their numbers and 
whom to contact if they’re stolen? 
If not, is it worth the premium to 
have a company do it for me? 

3) Do organizations to which I 
belong, ‘ike an auto club, already 
offer the things the credit card is 
offering? 

4) Will 1 really use all the bells 
and whistles? 

5) Remember a credit card’s main 
function: providing credit at a 
cost. What are this card’s costs, 
and am I paying a premium for 
things I won't use? Q 
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Anorexia ¢ Bulimia « Compulsive Eating 
DOPE f as ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. offering 






by Cecil Adams 492-7843 





Outpatient Substance Abuse Treatment 
and Acupuncture Detoxification 


call 267-0900 X250 for more information 
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I read recently that two supercomputer manufacturers were in a 
contest to determine who could calculate pi to the most digits. My 
simple question, simple for you at least, is, what data do they input to 
begin these calculations? Every schoolchild knows that pi is the ratio of 
a circle’s circumference to its diameter. Obviously, mathematicians do 
not draw a circle and-then measure out the circumference with 


increasingly tiny rulers. But what do they do instead? " — Offering confidential testing in a 
private office setting. For an 















Maxwell Stephens : 
intment, call the 
Washington, DC Gihce of: — 
Dreaming up “algorithms” (techie talk for “methods”) to compute pi 

has occupied the world’s greatest minds for more than two millennia. Dr. J acquelya Starer 
Clearly, these aren’t guys you want to go on a long fishing trip with. ‘ . 

Z A C ; 
The ancient Greeks used a simple method: you draw polygons (e.g., 617 232-7800 sng to associates 
hexagons) around a circle with a diameter of one — one inside, one gynecologic care poco 4 oper i intiieny tie eounen 

. use with some s 





out. Calculate the perimeter of the polygons (which is pretty 
straightforward), take an average, and you get a rough idea of pi. Use 
polygons with more sides and your approximation of pi gets closer and 
closer. The mathematician Archimedes got as far as 96 sides, calculating 
that pi was between 3.1408 and 3.1428. 

Today mathematicians use far more sophisticated algorithms 
involving converging infinite series. A converging infinite series is a 
mathematical sequence that approaches (but never actually reaches) a Offering guidance toward 
target number called a limit. For example, the limit of the series 1 + 1/2 awareness for Artists & 
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Long ago it was realized that certain infinite series converge on blocks. Utilizing 
fractions or reciprocals of pi. For example, in 1671 mathematician Movement, Visual Arts, CHO ICE 
Gottfried Leibniz discovered that the series 1 - 1/3 + 1/5- 1/7 +... & Dreamwork 
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word for it, it happens. The discovery of ever more “efficient” infinite 
series — that is, that converge on pi faster for each term you add — 
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“found a therapist 
= with the skills, 
} background 
and fee I 
wanted through 
Mental Health 
Connections.” 
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A Recorded Message on 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation ... . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 
completely natural 
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coupled with the development of bigger and better computers has 


made it possible to calculate pi to thousands, millions, and now billions When you need to 






of decimal places. Cecil, knowing his readers’ love of higher see a doctor call Aven MenecaL Gnour 
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Why compute one billion digits? God knows. As one learned treatise 
notes, “Thirty-nine places of pi suffice for computing the circumference 
of a circle girdling the known universe with an error no greater than the 
radius of a hydrogen atom.” One pi-wars participant rationalizes by 
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saying once you get beyond a billion digits subtle patterns may begin to i 

emerge in the numbers, but give me a break. The real reason, many Overa 
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Where did the word “dollar” come from, anyway? 
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530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic massage, or self-help groups, 
The path to self-awareness leads to the MIND, BODY, SPIRIT 
section of the Phoenix Classifieds.To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 






the Spanish piece of eight, then in wide circulation, as the Spanish 
dollar. 

For several years after independence Americans used whatever 
oddball coinage they could get their hands on, Spanish dollars 
included. But by and by they began thinking it was time to establish 
their own currency. Thomas Jefferson strongly opposed using the 
English system and urged that the basic monetary,unit be called the 
dollar, a term people were already familiar with. The Continental 
Congress said what the hell and declared the dollar the US monetary 
unit in 1785, although no US dollars were actually minted until 1794. By 
1837 Washington Irving was making snide references to “the almighty 
dollar,” and we’ve been slaves to the buck ever since. 









Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Portugalia 


A Portuguese manna store 


by Robert Nadeau 


723 Cambridge Street, East Cambridge, 491-5373 or 354- 
9340. Open Tuesday through Sunday from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up slight bump from side- 


walk level. 


he Portuguese-Azorean 
T restaurants of _ East 

Cambridge are the quietest 
ethnic treasures of Greater 
Boston, perhaps because they are 
so stable that there are few open- 
ings to occasion a review. 
Portugalia is thus a welcome new- 
comer, both because this is food 
for serious eaters, and because it 
is, at least for the moment, larger 
and less crowded than Casa 
Portugal and the Sunset. In addi- 
tion, Portugalia features a number 
of grilled dishes that add a smoky 
note to the seaside symphonies of 
this cuisine. I find the regional 
nuances of Portuguese cooking 
hard to untangle (can anyone 
explain why Cambridge Azorean 
food is so different from that of 
Provincetown?), but our waitress 
said that Portugalia's food is more 
mainland than Azorean, and that 
makes sense to me. 

Things begin nicely with a com- 
plimentary appetizer of pickled 
salad and olives. Things get even 
better with soup, especially the 


universal Portuguese soup, caldo_ 


verde ($2.50). At Portugalia it has 
the powerful broth derived from 


OPEN} 
HAR BORWATCH  YEARROUND 


On Pier 6 @ Shipyard Qtrs Marina ¢ 
Charlestown, MA 02129 © 242-1441 
A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
Free pier parking November - April 


Hori Ga 


132 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
267-6124 


@ Around the corner from Fenway Park @ 


Let's Brew Brunch! 


The Sunset Grill & Tap 
1989 -90 Creme de la Creme Award for "Best Selection-Beer* 


197 Portland St., Boston, MA 02114 
(617) FOR-ALDO or (617) 367-2536 


«, FOR YOUR 
BITS HEALTH 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 


« Improvisational Italian Cookery « 
Andover * Boston + Brookline 
Cambridge « Lexington » Wellesley 


kale and linguica, but the pota- 
toes are pureed to smooth out 
both the flavor and texture, and 
the kale is shredded 4 la nouvelle. 
Sausage and olives add savor to 
selected spoonfuls. The soup of 
the day ($2.50) is a vegetable 
soup rather like a cabbage-heavy 
minestrone, without the pasta but 
well filled with beans, onions, and 
carrots. Both soups are large 
bowls suitable for dispelling the 
cold and damp of early April. 

Our first taste of the grill was 
grilled squid ($4.95), a heap of 
rings served in no more sauce 
than some lemon juice and oil. 
The art is all in the grilling, which 
puts some char on the squid rings 
but quickly enough so the meat 
remains tender. 

The grilled shrimp, camarao a 
modo no xico ($7.50), show less 
influence of the grill but have a 
marvelous sauce, translated as 
“beer sauce,” which is actually an 
exciting tomato sauce full of gar- 
lic, saffron, and a bit of hot pep- 
per. The portion (13 medium 
shrimp) makes this appetizer a 
fine dinner for some lucky per- 
son. The sauce is good enough to 


We can cater your private house 
functionThursday and Friday + 5* - 8° 
198 Holland St., Somerville, MA 
625-6800 


“A New England Bistro" 


One Kendall Square 
Open for lunch & dinner 


577-8444 


We 
Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody). 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 


FOOD 
T0 GO. 


Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS 

Classifieds. 


spoon up by itself or soak up with 
bread. And the bread basket is up 
to the job, providing a good sub 
roll cut into chunks and a dense, 
crusty white bread in slices. 

The list of entrees is unusual for 
Cambridge Portuguese restaurants 
in that there are no pork dishes. 
There is a corresponding empha- 
sis on salt cod, with three -differ- 
ent treatments. We tried the 
bacalau langareiro ($11.95), 
which is grilled. Ours was a thick 
chunk, reconstituted into near- 
juiciness — even the skin was edi- 
ble. Again the char was effective 
as a flavor yet kept by the chef 
from overcooking the fish. Salt 
cod is an acquired taste, but a 
taste for this dish isn’t hard to 
acquire if you dig up the onions 
from under the cod and work 
some of the marvelous red baked 
potato (six on the plate) into 
every bite as well. 

The grelhada mista ($9.50) sets 
a more general pattern of side 
dishes. This mixed grill of chick- 
en, pork, beef, and garlic sausage 
is grilled on a single long skewer. 
On one side is a line of home- 
made fried potatoes in thin slices, 
fanned the length of the oval 
plate. On the other side is a dou- 
ble helping of rice, baked or 
steamed so that every grain is dis- 
tinct. Aside from the soups and 
one a la carte salad, this is a menu 
that believes vegetables are for 
horses. Protein-wise, I'd pursue 
the sausage, though it’s a fine 


Modern Caribbean Cuisine 
has arrived in Arlington! 


Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 


617-646-5999 
Open for dinner Tues.-Sat. 5:30-9:30 pm 
Parking In rear 


Featuring Greg Jacobs form the 
Village Fish, preparing all your 
favorite dishes plus new seafood 
pizzas. Coffee and dessert, lun- 
cheon specials-reservations accept- 
ed, on-premises valet parking. 
695-1229 
1 Appleton St., Boston 
11:30-1 1pm, Fri & Sat to Midnight 


\ 
E a H O 
RESTAURANT & CAFE 


NEWBURY AT GLOUCESTER 
BOSTON 236-4488 


skewer no matter where you take 
your first bite. 

Of course, some respected 
leaders consider tomato sauce a 
vegetable, a possibility with 
camarao africana ($12.95), a ver- 
sion of shrimp Creole with five 
jumbo shrimp in what is 
described as African barbecue 
sauce but is actually a tomato-gar- 
lic sauce with a bit of hot pepper 
to represent Portuguese-speaking 
Africa. 

Inquiring about the curious lack 
of pork on the menu we were told 
about a special on clams alante- 
jana, the fabulous stew of clams 
and pork that has won many to 
Portuguese food in Cambridge. 
One story is that this was invented 
in the late 15th century as a kind 
of culinary Inquisition — a combi- 
nation of the two foods most for- 
bidden to Moslem and Jewish 
believers. In any case, it’s a deli- 
cious combination in a sauce typi- 
cally held together with vinegar, 
tomatoes, garlic, and spices. And 
made even more tempting with 
oven-fried potato chunks. 
Portugalia’s casserole emphasizes 
the pork side of the stew — there 
may have been a pound of 
braised pork chunks alone — and 
leans a little on the salt. Meat-and- 
potatoes eaters will be delighted, 
and everyone else will want a 
taste or four. 

In fact, though reviewers ‘search 
out the new and different, the 
Portuguese menu is not all that 
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exotic, and Portugalia has a num- 
ber of hearty chicken and seafood 
platters of which only the modest 
prices and heightened flavors 
would suggest ethnic origin. 
Portions are more suited for fish- 
ermen and outdoors workers than 
the VDT bound, but hey, I used to 
fish for sunfish when I was a kid. 
That counts as being an ex-fisher- 
man, doesn’t it? 

Portugalia has a wine list, all 
Portuguese and priced for those 
who actually like to drink wine 
with food. I’ve been making a 
point of knocking restaurants that 
won't list a bottle of wine under 
$20. Portugalia has 17 different 
selections at their bottom price of 
$10 each. These are good wines 
too, solid red Dados and light, 
quaffable white vinho verdes. We 
tried a half of Dao Grao Vasco 
($6.50), which turned out to be a 
lightish 1985 that had smoothed 
out nicely and would go well with 
a lot of the grilled food served in 
Boston yupporia. Lo Presidente 
($10, $5.50 half-bottle) won't 
replace my favorite vinho verde 
(Aveleda, also on this list) but it is 
a clean, low-alcohol wine with 
enough acidity to match up to 
most fish dishes. There are four 
other vinho verdes to test here, as 
well as Portuguese beer and five 
brands of aguardiente. 

Cappuccino ($1.95) is excellent 
but only available in caffeinated. 
The only decaf is an odd-tasting 
cup, allegedly Sanka, of American 
coffee. Desserts our night were 
limited to a smooth, rich flan 
($2.50) with a strong caramel fla- 
vor, and a mediocre chocolate 
mousse. 

Portugalia is a modern room (Cit 
even has plants) with some hand- 
decorated pottery on the walls but 
comparatively little decor. Wood, 
brick, curtains, and formica make 
a handsome place to eat at little 
expense. Service was excellent; 
just remember to ask if there are 
any specials. Q 


Bangkok House 


The first and the best Thai restaurant 
in Harvard Square 
Enjoy fine Thai cuisine in our warm 
& pleasant atmosphere 


/MA 


Open 7 Days a week 
Lunch: 12-3 p.m. 


Dinner: 5-10 Mon. thru Thurs., Sun 


wr cr 


92 Mount Auburn St. (Corner of JFK St.), Cambridge, MA 


GREAT MIDDLE EAST CUISINE 
Teriyaki ~ Shish Kabobs 
Middle East Chicken ~ Lamb Gyros 


Monday through Saturday 11 AM to 11 PM 
Sundays * Noon to 11 PM 


Call ahead for orders to go 617-491-3079 


The Sports Bar. 


1989 Best Sports Bar 
1988 Best Friendly Pub Atmosphere 


Serving Dinner Until Midnight 


166 Canal Street ¢ Boston, MA * 720-4455 
(Across from The Boston Garden) 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by, Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
| being among the best of its 
| type in its area. 
| The date appearing at the 
| end of each entry indicates 
| the year and month of 


review. Price range is 
| rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed 
by “ac,” indicating a la 
carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 
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RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing M1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge ~ 


Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 
brow taste for generous platters of aptly fried 
food, inexpensive. The specialties are scal- 
lion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and 
sesamé beef. Don't order anything arty and 
you will be mightily pleased. We all agree 
that dry, sautéed, spicy, green beans — my 
favorite item here — isn't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. ‘11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover-versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don’t be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 

Beston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fastfood. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home. (10/89) 
Heoe-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon 
St., Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbecue, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectibles and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Joyce Chen Restaurant, 115 
Stuart St. (CityPlace), Boston, 720-1331. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m.; Sat noon-12:30 
a.m.;.Sun. noon-9:45 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 


bar. $7-16. 

A Theater District sequel to the Fresh 

Pond Palace, offering good versions of 
Mandarin and Szechuan dishes, and quite 
decent commercial Chinese-American. The 
problems, as in all oversized Chinese 
restaurants, were in the simple stir-fries and 
noodle dishes. Good Szechuan food is get- 
ting scarce and Chinese food with some 
atmosphere is rarer yet. So, even two biocks 
from Chinatown, I’m for an extended 
engagement. (1/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montanero, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 

The Oasis at Kenmore, 434 


Comm Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- ° 


8181. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE. No alcohol. 
$4-8. 

Modest but well-above-average Middle 

East restaurant, and cheap enough to suit its 
student neighborhood, Excellent marinated 
kebabs, tasty baba ghanouj, well-spiced 
grape leaves and falafel. A somewhat bland 
Isracli style on the rest of the menu will dis- 
appoint hardcore fans of these flavors, who 
should learn to stick to my advice. Note the 
useful hours for your next falafel attack. 
(12/89) 
Phe Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and 
some, like “avocado juice,” (actually a lus- 
cious milkshake) that are both. Small, 
homy, clean place serving food like mama 
used to make, if your mama was 
Vietnamese. (9/89) 

Ristorante Schifino, 21 Broad s., 
Boston, 523-0590. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.,; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Dining room 
up full flight of stairs. $14-19. : 

One of the best of a pack of new, 
upscale Italian restaurants. You dress up 
and pay French-food prices, but you get to 
eat flavorful, less pretentious, Italian-tasting 
food. Young chef William Pinnone is 
notably good with cream-based sauces and 
desserts, and his newest kitchen is ready to 
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back that with an outstanding breadbasket 
and exquisite homemade pastas. The menu 
is also Unusually deep in fish entrees. We hit 
some boredom on the chicken-rabbit level, 
nowhere else. (11/89) 

Rok, 1001 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 661- 
0344. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. One 
full flight of stairs below sidewalk level. 
$10-16 (lunch $5-10). 

Gorgeous ultramodern setting in grays 

and blacks, fine sushi, super soups and 
stews, It ain’t cheap, but it is healthful, rest- 
ing the spirit and palate and dropping your 
saturated-fat average for the month. A low- 
pressure sushi bar for the brave-but-new-to- 
the-game, or a dining room for all levels of 
acculturation, from the French-style scallops 
in cream sauce to the giant sashimi assort- 
ments and grilled eel. (10/89) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave (corner 
of Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11;30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun, 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 

Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the “one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. 
Some disappointments on the tandoori 
menu and the frying could be lightened up, 
but everything we had was edible — nay, 
filling, generous, and inexpensive. Don't 
miss the Moglai murgh (chicken and mush- 
rooms) and watch for blackboard specials. 
(10/13) 
Stage Delicatessen and 
Restaurant, 275 Tremont St., Boston, 
523-3354. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 7:30 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-17. 

They've stopped trucking in supplies 
from New York City, and they've stopped 
paying much attention to the food, and it 
shows; but how can you have a theater dis- 
trict without a delicatessen open late on 
Friday and Saturday nights? Good chopped 
liver and cheesecake, decent blintzes — 
after that you're on your own. (12/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 


an rewards were substantial: 
well , slightly exotic 
pany meno with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 
modestly." 


Boston Globe 
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cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts, (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 


Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with | 


good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 


chips, and potato skins. Build your dinner 


around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 

Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnnycakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an anthropo- 
logical experience. (7/88) 
Ken’s Steak Howse, Route 9, 
Framingham's “Golden. Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 
p.m. All credit cards (including Discover). 
Six steps up from sidewalk level. $15-20 
(lunch $7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 
ban road house full of no-kidding 
Continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 

New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 

Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 
Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
Continued on page 12 


"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


SiamGarcdecn 


DINNER 


Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 





Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational Polynesian 
Lounge featuring comedy concerts and all major sporting events on our 
Panavision wide screen 10 foot TV. 





COMPLETE FUNCTION MENU AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
ON OR OFF - PREMISES STARTING AT *7°° PER PERSON 


Private and Semi-Private Rooms for 20-250 Persons! 
Free Parking All Locations - Cambridge * Boston + Worcester 


Call Jeffrey At 536-0420 For Banquet Information 


' 536-0420 


parts of Alistoh & Brookline. 





VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 


JCT. RTES 2 - 16 


Siamese Kitchen 
Sun.-Thurs, 5:00-10:00 p.m. PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 





NEXT TO ALEWIFE (T) 





AND ALEWIFE PKWY 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


354-1718 






























WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 
EXIT 16 OFF |-290 
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meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
Spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 
VFW Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. 
Sun.-Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. Beer and 
wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
Heuse of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
crab egg rolls and “small steamed pork pas- 
tries” on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 

Taiwan Cwisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 


credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu,and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of 
garlic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 

Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.,; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 
table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the can- 
noli tinged with anise. Huge and sometimes 
loud. (11/88) 
Pastavime, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m, AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 


THE INSIDER'S GUIDE TO 


EASTER 


IN CAMBRIDGE 


to the Easter Bunny. In Cambridge, 


desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 

Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici's as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 

LATIN AMERICAN / 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Taine, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.,; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. . 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you’re new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Ranche, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 


“Nationally 


Outstanding” 


THE FIRST TASTE OF SPRING 
EASTER ETIQUETTE This Easter discover the frst signs of 


On Easter Sunday, remember to pay you respects 


ople come 


from all over to Bennett St. Cafe, where honor- 
ing this furry friend has become a revered tradi- 
tion. Celebration fills the air as people partake 
in some of the best food and drink on the 
Charles River. In fact, many people claim to 
have 2 company with the Bunny himself. If 


you see 
Easter at Bennett St. Cafe 
Featuring: 


im, be sure to wish him well. 


¢ Roast Leg of Lamb with Lemon Grass 


and Peanuts 


¢ Breast of Chicken with Spring Mushrooms 


and Risotto Cakes 


¢ Tenderloin of Beef with Indian Spices 


and Kashi 


* Poached Salmon with Tarragon 


and Asparagus 


Also offering an endless raw bar, omelettes to 
order, seasonal salads and charcuteries, plus an 


array of pastries and confections to "hop" for. 
Reservations are suggested. Call (617) 661-5005. 


$26.50 Adults 
$15.50 Children under 12 


BENNETT ST 
mecATt i 


F BENNETT ST. CAFE AT CHARLES SQUARE 
_ONE BENNETT STREET # CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 © (617) 661-5005 


nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 
camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 

Besten Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 
Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. $16- 
25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 

best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the out- 
standing course, though the kitchen does 
well with dishes like the medley of three 
fish in three sauces. Dress up. The decora- 
tive theme alludes to nautical proprietor- 
ship, with old maps, ship models, dark pan- 
eling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charlies Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 
sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. 
Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate 
quality with refinement. Old flavors con- 
tend with top-quality ingredients and tech- 
niques. All the great meals are illuminating 
— this one makes you define your own 
taste. (8/89) 
Merten’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boyiston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No 
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credit cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch 
$3-5). ’ 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Lunches and the home- 
made desserts are the real treats, along with 
the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Perk, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0052. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn't set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie-neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a theck-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 

Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 


RESTAURANT 


Mandarin, Hunan & Szechuan 
Daily Luncheon Specials + 12-5 
Catering Service 
Private Banquet Function Rooms 


Call for reservations 876-7000 
700 Massachusetts Avenue 
Central Square, Cambridge 








Come prepared to eat with your hands, 
using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar.snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
Slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to gaflicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and réec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Noodles are Japan’s most 
popular fast food. (7/89) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 
gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables and 
fish or beef, livened up with red pepper. 
(12/88) 
Seavarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
| Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
| 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No ctedit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
| cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
| ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nageya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
| wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tijvana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
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level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 

largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
Try the funkier and southerner dishes such 
as jalisco tamale, puerco adobado, moloti- 
tos, or the no-spice fried dishes like pollo a 
la Tijuana done up in corn flakes. Chelsea is 
cheaper and has a little more sabor but both 
have uniformed mariachis playing and 
singing Friday through Sunday, and they're 
a trip. (8/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 


SEAFOOD 
Beston Lobster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy: seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able for the quality of ingredients and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Beston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10.p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 





Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkek Howse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. 
But several pluses: a tasty seafood combina- 
tion in a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef 
with basil leaves and chili, a toothsome tod 
man koong appetizer, and a delicious fried 
honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad, (5/89) 
Singha Howse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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The Skewers 
A well-kept dining secret in Harvard Square is 







about as easy to find these days as a thriving 
Communist government in Eastern Europe. And 
sadly, it’s only a matter of time before word gets out 
about the Skewers, a fabulous Mount Auburn Street 
hideaway across the street from Bruegger’s Bagel 
Bakery. 

The service is excellent, the prices are reasonable, the 
portions are enormous, and the food is healthful and 
delicious. But all that consistency aside, it’s hard to 
pinpoint the essential character of the place. The 
Skewers is owned by an Indian family (the Singhs), and 
yet the decor Clow ceilings, patterned stucco walls) and 
menu are predominantly Middle Eastern. Highlights 
include lunch sandwich specials such as assorted shish- 
kebab dishes Camb, chicken, and beef on Syrian bread, 
which come stuffed with lettuce, tomato, and onions 
for $3.75), outstanding Greek salads ($2.25 and $3.25), 
and, on the dinner menu, a terrific vegetarian special Cit 
includes Greek salad, spinach pie, hummus, baba 
ganoush, falafel, and pita bread for $6.25). 

If that weren’t confusing enough, the menu slants 
eastward with beef- and chicken-teriyaki dishes (the 
chicken-teriyaki sandwich — $3.75 at lunch and $4.25 
at dinner — is a force to be reckoned with), and then 
comes back home with Southwestern dishes, including 
a Southwestern burger that is said to have a loyal 
following. 

The Skewers might suffer from a touch of 
schizophrenia. And although that might raise the 
eyebrows of a Cambridge shrink or two, it shouldn’t 
bother the discriminating (not to mention.low-budget) 
diner in the least. 

The Skewers, at 92 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, 
is open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Call 491- 
3079. There’s also a full take-out menu available. 

-— Mark Leibovich 


SPANISH, LATIN AMERICAN 
——— 



























































RESTAURANT 
Biter ANiaidataai 










Home of the Paella, baked lamb and Ceviche 
Your hosts, Arturo and Jania warmly await your visit 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
recommended. Serving imported and domestic beer, 
mixed drinks. 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Hours: Dinner 5:30 - 11:30 
For reservations call 547-6300 
15 Springfield St., Inman Square, Cambridge 


BIENVENIDOS! 



















PAVILION 


Central Square, Cambridge on Western Avenue (MBTA Central) 
Open 7 days 
Monday-Saturday ; 

Noon-3 p.m. Special Lunch; 5:00-11:00 p.m.Dinner 
(Saturday serving dinner 3:00-11:00 p.m.) 
Open Sunday 5:00-11:00 only 
The Miracle: 15% off your dinner with this advertisement 


547-7463 


[INDIA 
FOOD & SPICES. 


Selective Quality Spices G Foods 
80 River Ssvex Camsbrides 
Mon. - Sat. 10 - 8 p.m.,. Sun. 12 - 6 p.m. 
497-6144 
One miracle per person does not include beverage, tax or gratuity. 
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#702 
- Ground 


PUZZLE, by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 


We've ground up nine familiar objects at the right and 
would like you to unscramble their names below. 


1) wrawchitts 


2) hotelneep 
3) castleecps 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoentx office 
(addressed to Puzzle #702, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, April 20. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 


T-shirt size 


SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESHEESE 


Solution #700 


For those of you who like ants on top of a hot cooking pot, 
the correct solutions are: 

L) Biting off more ... Riding a tiger; 2) The truth will out ... Paper 
cannot wrap up fire; 3) A drop in the bucket ... One hair from nine 
oxen; 4) Picky, picky, picky ... To blow on the hair; 5) As ye sow ... if 
one plants melons; 6) The bad apple ... The horse that leads; 7) On 
pins and needles ... Like ants on top; 8) It takes two ... It is impossi- 
ble to clap; 9) Bait and switch ... To display a lamb’s head; 10) To 
lock the barn door ... To dig a well; 11) The talk of the town ... To be 
like wind and rain; 12) Water under the bridge ... The wood has 
already been used up; 13) Like comparing apples and oranges ... The 
head of the cow; 14) Speak of the devil ... When you speak of Ts’ao 
Ts’ao; 15) Where there’s smoke there’s fire ... There are no waves if 
there is no wind; 16) Building castles ... Like climbing a tree; 17) As 

5) Nancy Gold, Watertown 


thick as thieves ... Like bamboo shoots. 
T-shirts to the following. 
p> 
6) Diana Craig, Allston 
7) Russell and Danielle Barry, Boston 
8) Steve Smith, Cambridge 1E 
9) Chuck Katz, Ipswich 


1) Pam Amit, Somerville 
2) David Brown, Chelmsford 
10) Marcia Jean Murphy, Bellingham 


3) James Pelagatti, Revere 
4) Vera Kroms, Brighton 


COPYRIGHT ROGER JONES 1990 COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 


CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY 
EVENT LINE 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
e While you wait service 
¢ Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


e Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. « 17 in. 

© Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 81b x 11 

e Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
3-D objects 


=== “CALL THE COPS” 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 

Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms 

© Typesetting 

 Photostats 

e Folding, collating, cutting, binding 

e Instant offset printing 


COPYING 

High speed, high quality copying 

© 9900 and Kodak copies 

e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

e GBC and Velo binding 

7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 

e Send and receive worldwide 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boyiston Street 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Saturday 8:30-5 


BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


267-7448 


731-6775 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 

85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 451-1590 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

One International Place 330-8880 
Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL 

Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


~~ BOPY GOP 


FOR UP -TO-THE - 
MINUTE DETAILS ON 
EARTH DAY EVENTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WFNX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 

TH DAY IN MASSACHU: 
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Our Warehouse is Smaller Than Whirlpool Thought, 
So Our Savings Are Bigger Than You Can imagine. 





Whirlpool Dishwasher 

Model DU8900XT 

¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles « CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 
e Hi-lemp Washing Option « 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 

e In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets * Rinse Aid Dispenser 

¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Almond Door Panel 


SEE YOUR LOCAL PARTICIPATING 
WHIRLPOOL DEALER 


“WHIRLPOOL WAREHOUSE VALUES!” 


, Soca HOUSES 


os 
4G 
a - 
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Whirlpool Electric Range 
Model RF365BXV 


© Self-Cleaning Oven ¢ Automatic 
MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer 
* Custom Broil Control © Two 8”, Two 
6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 
with Element Hold-Down Clips 

© Lift-Out Porcelain-Enameled 
Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rings ® Lift-Up SPILLGUARD”™ 
Cooktop * Solid Black-Glass Oven 
Door (optional white or almond 
glass available) * Balanced 
Cooking System 


Whirlpool No-frost Refrigerator 
Model ED25DQXV 

e 25.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume © THIRST(RUSHER™ Thru-the-door 
4ce and Water Dispenser with 
Crushed Ice Feature ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out SPILLGUARD”™ Glass Shelves 
e Adjustable Button Mount Gallon 
Door Storage Bins ¢ Load Lock Door 
Shelf Dividers ¢ Adjustable Snack Bin 
e¢ Power Saver Switch ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets ¢ Wine Rack « Pizza Rack 

e Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls 

e Jet-Cold™ Temperature Controlled 
Meat Pan 
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Si eahiianaiatinsingepestiiiaiguaniiiaill 
APARTMENTS 


aval 6/1/90, 1.5bth, dw, w/d 
in bsmnt, 20min wik to Harv 
Sa. nr Pike, png elec 

787-3925 Also Also 1brm apt 
aval 56/1/90, Aliston, w/d, 
$575, elec inc! 787-3925 ive 


'Qee min 1 ren NT 2ahrs 


ARLINGTON E., 2BR wipkg. 
Fantastic 


vote & T. Avi a 5/t No 
smkrs. $850+. ne pee 
$780 a. pk mod 2BR, 
Pkg: pig $1100. Pond, 


Aten Reahty 


awe 
novtd 1BR apt w/ oq ft 
owiaiap kitch Pl gm agg fir, 


firs, 
iignting. re 200/mo, 
536-3856 


BEACON HILL 2¥2 rm stu- 
dio, $575/mo. nr all subwa 
lines. for info, 523-5960 


— largest 

s 

of artist spaces, residential & 
commercial. From $850. RE, 
Kimball Bourgault, 426-8445 






way eae COW bicate 


ng Hsia 


stipete 


Esiore 





BOSTON, Arlington St, small 


1BR, newly renovtd, tile ba. 
$695. 482-1497, 969-3453 


BOSTON, Harv Med, sunny 
2BR e-i-kit 


; . mod 
hdwd wa. oo, nr T. No Fee. 
$750. 442-0985 


BOSTON, luxury 2BR, 


zi, skylites, etc. Avi 4/1. 
Seoormes tie. 277-4838 


BOSTON, 
is & T. 7. 1BA $600 hig, 
$950 htd, No Fee. 
Days. 547-0026 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





Classified advert Policies 


THE GUARANTEE 


Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 

weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free 

as long as you call each week on Monda 
‘ Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voi 

To —_ renewing your ad call 267-1234 during the week of 
s second appearance. 


the 


CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 


The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible 
r so much of 


beyond liability to give the advertiser credit 


i e occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected 
e error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
chadien of such error in an advertisement within seven days 


of publication. 


COPY REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 


time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 


*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 


its text or illustrations 
To determine correct comgery placement 
t 


All advertisements mus 
ephone number. 


address and tel 


CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. teaedays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 


accepted on a guaranteed advertisement 
DEADUNES 


Music and the Arts.. 


Real Estate and Help Wanted...Thursday, 4 p.m. 
pres dl all other Advertisements. ‘Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 


.Wednesday, 6 p.m. 


ing... Wednesday, 12 noon 


Guarantee renewals... 


Tuesday 6 p.m. 


Changes and cancellations. Tuesday 4 p.m. 


OFFICE HOURS 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


~ fella ong 


e@ accompanied by a full name, 


Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.in. 


ae 
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go's 28R 3 
cord St. s7ic 990. Resident 
many amen. No pets. 


No Fees. 


photographers, wood- 
working, etc. From $975/mo, 
incl all utils. 232-9488 





ae CHELSEA, nr trans, mins to 

BOSTON, studio w/lon wd Coton, ern imate: 

i be Hs. ics . rm, rm 

arouse Sond We’ Gael ah yard 
$675. 869-2999, vr $695. No fee. 277-7642 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, 3 & 48R 
eee-sbee ms. Cal 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, spacs 


2BR 2ba x nr 


al ped brick’ Quiet sunken tub, 
expsd ” Quiet st. $900/ 


mo-+utils. 


BRIGHTON, s/\, sunny, 
1 . $660 w/ht. 


roomy 1BR on 
No Fee. 277-1308 eves 


BRIGHTON/ALLSTON, 1BR 
on T. $650 incl . No 


pets. No fee. 


BRIGHTON, Brkin nr Civ hl 


irg 1BR avi imm, po 


Ave, nr T. $785 incl ht/hw. 


No Fee. Kelly, 727-7824 








& 3BR 2 ba 





10min wik Harv 


hdwd firs, $1200, 4 2-008 





onetime Cn: oS study, 
BRIGHTON, cute 1BR, walk- — hall, frnt & bck 
in closet. Utils incl, great st, w/view, ’ re. $750 
free pkg. $625. 24 w/out utils, avi i. 1st fir 
as above w/out renov $7 
THE DEADLINE FOR w/out utils, avi 7/1. 082- 1919 
PLACING DORCHESTER, Edison 
LIFESTYLE Green Prk, 1BR_ condo, full 
REAL ESTATE kitch, $500/mo. 825-0239 
CLASSIFIEDS DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 
iS WEDNESDAY nr T & buses, Irg 2BR apt avi 


AT 6:30 P.M. 


CAMBRIDGE, 6 rms, off 
Huron Ave, no utils, $1200. 


Avi 5/1. 864-0319 


CAMBRIDGE/Som, 368A, 
Irg sunny, 


very convt loctn, 
avi 5/1. $1100/mo. 11 


CHARLESTOWN, 2BR nr T. 


-. Quiet, nice nbrhd, ter- 
bg = 


ht/hw, oftes st pkg. $200/ma nc 
DORCHESTER Melville Prk 
Snny, spac, 6rm apt, exc 
cond, hdwd fis, 2nd fi Vict, 


owner occup, on qt st, .5 bi 
to Shwmt T $750+ 288-5290 


Lease req. No pets. 


$650/mo. 241-5726 





the guarantee. 


DORCHESTER 
house Hill, 
2BR apt, 5 rms, 2 My 7 
T. $700. 265-4810 


reread } enna 
a i sme he rm apt, 
= yen 2nd fi 


bik. to rooepa, on quit 7; 
Sis00 2 288-5290 
DORCHESTER/Meeting hs 
Hill-Ocean from 


owner. , in safe nbrhd, 

$690. 282-2317, iv msg 

DORCHESTER- 
WORLD’S GREATEST 


EAST BOSTON, mod 1BR 
sdbor2: a.c., ad dw. 
/mo. 784-3 


, mod 1BR 
sundeck se Soa ‘ - 
pkg. Pets OK. $750/mo, utils 
incl, 508-879-7489 


HINGHAM, CROW POINT, 

BR, quite coastal 
neighborhood. Beach, 
harbor view, yard, 
garage, Byer pri ‘rights, 
Privacy. 740-1340 


wo 


HYDE PARK, 1+BR, $675 


inc} ail utils, hdwd firs, views. 
Safe resid Ld  sepetae 
Pkg, nr T. 364-83 


"Cal -9715 


AAies ‘an oe Nice 
hdwd firs. 9. 
nr T. $710+utl. 3774838 


pm ging 26h apt, = 
, , , 2 car f 
we he Vs $925 +utile 


NATICK, 2 or 2-3BR apts on 
quiet st nr dwntwn/T, a 
M"o7 + 


$775 or 
uti, $087686-0722 


Ownership. Break 
wners pray, Tl rea 4 


Pool, ‘sauna. Rent w/opt to 
buy, ‘$1075. 648-2222 


ROSLINDALE, 2BR w, 


/ndwd 
firs, mod K & B. $725+utils. 
277-4838 


prema hing sunny Ir 
eg iy | firs, $550 nice 


SOMERVILLE, 2BR twnhse 
ht, of so de sieck 

gas ht, off-st pkg 

Stove, microwv, w, cat 


apt, 1% 


walk to Sullvn 
& malis. Asking 
(d) 625-7337, "eo 625-6311 


SOMERVILLE, 
2BR in 3-fam nr T/bus. Avi 
May. $825 inci ht. 646-6263 


pay rent towards 


int airy 


SOMERVILLE, rg 3br apt w/ 


modern kt 


egy hg Red line: 
R $650, 2BR $700-800, 
RR $900-1000, 4BR $1300 
Yr up. Atlas Realty, 628-8900 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hill 
4 rm 2BR, 3rd_ fir 
628-9603 








WALTHAM, 2 prot sk 3rd for 
a frnshd way apt, 2¥e 
. central nyse. . patio, 
tennis, pool. . 899-7575 
WEST ROXBURY, 
Hill-3BR, ir, dr, mod kit, frnt 
& back porch, hdwd firs, 
5mins to Comm rail 
siossene avail immed 
Se 
APTS. WANTED 
LY TT 


For rent 


-controlied inexpen- 
ene. bdrm Camb/JP- 
prefer-in house quiet st 
or less 524-6956 


BROOKLINE/Newton, M 


‘of 45 sks 


for special diet, 
nondrnkr, 
617-864-8010 


sublet OK: 


be 


bth on 





le 


or room, 






USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


information: 


PHONE #: 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: - 


CITY: STATE: 


ZIP: 


Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


CARD #: 


BANK: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE: 











NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
LUNES 6.00 per line 8.00 per line ae oh, 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
7 pt. light headline 8.00 per line 10.00 per line $ 
7 pt. bold headline 10.75 per line 15.00 per line - $ 
9 pt. bold headline 12.00 per line 16.00 per line Boies 
Capitalized words 1.25 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $____ 





x # of weeks = $ vent 





GUARANTEED os ts 
ies 
under the Chathall Cacrentee: 


The following 


AUTOMOBILE 
Domestic 
Foreign 


Vans & Trucks 





Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DIDI 
DIDO 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


TEXT: 


The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 
advertisement. 


CIO 
CIO 
CIID 
CIOL): 
CIOL 
DIOL OI OI 
OOOO ERS} 


1:23 -4-~-6--¢6-7 8 9909 FES48: 14 18 WSC Bt 29°98 


THE BOSTON @@ 


The Boston Phccenix, 126 aroaklie i cabbies MA 02215 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lost & Found 
Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


FOR SALE 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Boats 
Clothing 
Computers 
Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
roman = 
Records & Tapes 
* $fereo/Components 
Video & TV 
Yard Sales 


See Classified Section headings 


100's NO FEE 
APARTMENTS 


only 99¢/minute 
APT. HOTLINE 


APRIL 13, 1990 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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nOUSES: 
FOR RENT 
ALLSTON, NR 


HARVARD UNIV 
Spacs 6BR hse inci tnshd 
outdr BBQ pit, 


backyrd, tnt porch, pkg. Avi 


4BR twnhse, yd wrkg 

frpic, cathedr! ceil 

1% ba, ely 4 1650 
& Sept. 232: 





ns ny B_' Hill, 


I 


: 
; 





M or F. 254-6124 


ALLSTON-2 rms in large 4 
bdrm, Sm ont or tee & 
schools. Avail now 
$318 75 pis 787.9683 


ALLSTON 4M sk 1M/F for 
i hse nr N. Harv/Camb 
ag be Te. last & 


Great d deat 82-3125 


ALLSTON 4th F rmmte for 
hse nr T. No smkers. 
hy A aaa avi ASAP 














pay oe Nr T, af = 
Ht 


ASAP Rano ask 








siclan/ar util, ist & 
oy avi imm, call 
782-5992 





ARLINGTON, 2Fs sk 
ps 25+ to shr 


ARLINGTON table indept M 
ins co- 
ly Ms & Fs in 30s. 
Comfortable, neat, irg hse. 
Quiet st, oese8 to T, 


ARLINGTON CTR M/F 25+ 
to shr hse w/2F. 2rms of 
yard = 6 common rms, 


Ko sine $98 Yoos eat bien” 


paler tn sa ee 
rs at hee ou 

d&d. 

i howd _ ht incl, no 
more cett nr T. $395+ util 


tp. a/, ake, at ros 


© -pets/smg. 


























1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
BELMONT 1M, kr tor ndep 
uae ng Pent 2 mgd 





co-op home w/ non-smoking 
pal waleumees iconvenient, 


— Harv — 2 rms 
BOSTON a 5 w/ sun- 


d, 
room sae unten 4a2 5624” 
BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr 
w/3M cin snny 4BR apt 


elcome $280mo+utils 











BRIGHTO 
Sir Sa ae 6 partng 
a 
avi. Sabojme avi May 1. 
Call 787-521 


GRIGHTON Ne Nr Cu jee 3rd 


vars yard, Wal 731 8133 | 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq 1F pref 
to shr 4BR w/ 2M 1F tcat, no 
more pets, WD, nr T Avi 5/1, 
$300+ utils, 783-4558 





: 























of sk MIF hwo ~ 
rng Sod in 
beaut beaut Orm, 2bth hse. W/d, 


———— 
ca eel tor toc See 


Sckisee 





CAMBRIDGE grad student 


suing 1-9/4 w/00t to re lopt to re- 


Law no smk $425 661-8217 


CAMBRIDGE/in Sq rms-in 4 
bd apt, w/d, dish. 22-28ish 
nonsmkr, Avi -4 16 & 5/1. 
$325+. 491-1 

















no smoke/pets. Cali 
868-1891 











roommate to share we 
Walk to Harvard, 5, 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE, spacious 
8brm coed hse nr Sq, 
Inman Sq, yrd, , Off-st 
, 24+, inci utils, 
693 





$3 





GM/SF sk nonsmkg M/F for 
mod 3BR, 2 ba house, w/d, 
pkg, deck. $375+. 268-3056 
at Sr tna fa 4 


$335 + " & hw 
508-369-5112 


DAVIS SQ semi-veg 
sks F/M 26+ to shr meais, 








§ 





exp necc. 623-7418 
DEDHAM. in the 
So. of Bos. 
ton, 10rm victnr 128, 1, 135, 
warm, loving, heal en- 











hse, fr & bk yrd, . quiet 
ceetente area, non 

smk, of eon, avi 
now, $500, 7 











JAMAICA PLAIN rm ing 
ry ~ veya : 





T, walk-in ; $263+, ‘avi 
4/1. 522-7268 
JAMAICA PLAIN Adult 


rmmte wnted to shr hse w/ 2 
others. W/d, dw, nr 
beautiful 


hese He Call Carl et 
522-3083 

ae rn nen ee Be 
JAMAICA PLAIN hsehid of 4, 


4 2 coe she's toa 
home. Veg pref, no 
5-$340+. 524-6284 


8 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 rmmt 

















ing, 
pete. Parking, laundry. 
-6227 





JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smok 
semi-veg household. 

inc! ht Call 522-5721 
JAMAICA PLAIN-S 39 W/cat 
sks 1 Bay 26 iy shr ige 


rms, 
bath hau 8. w/dD, yd, 3850 





Hod 





LEXINGTON, 26+ indep, 
neat, es. Pleasant 
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NEWTON CORNER, 
friendly, semi-veg, coed 
coop, aes sone non- 
+ school 
child “OK}. to she meals, 





12-6 wkends, Iv msg. 
NEWTON, F sks Prof 


F 28+ shr 
Grt yd. Bus, +, 128°9 8 Pike. 
Wd. No s/pt $460+ 527-1405 


NEWTON W, 1M sk F/M 30+ 
Qt,resp,ezgoing non-smkr 
for frndly indep ig suny 7rm 
hse, oak firs, Mod bth, 
kg, Nr T,16,30,908128 
+util Scott 969-1969 


NEWTON West, skg 1 fen 
nonsmkr 25+ to 


beautiful hse. $390 inci 
w/d, all utils. oaaaiée 








cozy 2BR — $315+ 
utils, 508-689-3215 


NORTH py pd 1F 
ad K, cuiet "sale tr St nr 


iop7 tute ease 


N WEYLAND/LINCOLN, 
beaut home, landscaped 
= borders conservation 
ind, conv to rts 20, 2, 126. 
— w/ frpic, own bth, fam 
drm. - shr $650+. 
q/3ehr $450+, Norm 
d617-270-0633, 
508-653-7226 


ae 
ene oft- 
contact Charmaine 


aresteo 


QUINCY, GM 30 seeks 


sunny apt. 
storage/studio, ‘wun 
sec req, 942-2203 May 1 


ROSLINDALE, 2 artists seek 
rmmt for irg single-fam hse. 
Bsemnt studio spc avi. ug 
yard, garden, png 


tls Aer ae oe 


ROSLINDALE, prof M sks 1 
or 2 ind, resp, trndly F/M 
27+; a smkg; waar i. AE. in 
hse nr Arbo 


yA val sarsio mm rms, ae 


ee 3 
wid on 2M iP in ABM hee 
» convt to T, 
+utils. 323-5344 


CN a a LT IRR 
SOMERVILLE 1bik Davis 


ig hee, w/d. 1cat but no more 
pets. $285+utis 629-2431 

















ASAP $290+ 391-4012 
SOMERVILLE M/F 24-35 for 





515 $350+ 628-7944 











$0 edstew, a * ave 


; et tes 
shy bath pi ag br, 
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7 
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zai 


38°a 
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WALTHAM 2M/1F & icat sk 


security req $300+ 





/creative/fun for 


pets. $350+util. Avail. 5/1. 
Call Chuck 894-5480 


WALTHAM, 2 M/F wntd 2 
shr nice 3BR, n-smkr, hrwd 
, or T, ht incl, no 











Allan only 617-926-6817 


WATERTOWN, 2GWM prof 
sk resp rm (G/S) for sm sny 
rm in spac apt nr T avi now 
no smk pet car + a 
926-8569 evenings til 








WATERTOWN 2 
share 5BR w/2F 1 
estab coop hse. Fp, yd, 
pch, nr T, cat (no more 


+> 


i 





wnted, shr 
gen ne Witun Sq, w/d, off- 





LVRM den w/d 








WATERTOWN, nonsmokg 
M/F to shr — hse nr bus, 





aan y aghh 
comfortable 4brm 
- w/ 2 prof M, close to T & 


ou, $460, b26-0209 

ATER SO Spare ‘OWN SQ Sprof sk 
3rms 

of large ns — nr 


5 


Ee a Hyd & 

5 i , Ww, 

+ Jim 239-0061 

nnn tah on — 
is rm or strt 

nonsmk. $365/mo ge 

Be clean & neat, 306-5198 


WEST MEDFORD hsemate 
wanted, non-smoker M/F, 
3BR, tbath, yl heat 


suey 











close to city, shr 3BR hse w/ 
wie. | peor studio and 





comfortably houses 
people (2M & 3F).Eat 
pag well sharing ex- 




















ALLSTON, nr Camb, skg 

M/F rmmte to shr nice apt, 
loc, nr bus & T, 
/mo, Gary 783-2327 


pee hn . mature & 

M/F to shr 1brm 

apt, $330/mo utils 

incl nonskr pref. Avi immed. 
Jim 254-1176 


LOOK AT THIS AD! 


AMUSTON. Comm av. Nr 


Harvrd Av. rmt hodee for 
sunny, 2nd fir, 2BR Me 


$395/mo inci ht nw, Avail- 
able immed. Call 738-4728 


ARLINGTON, 2F & 1M seek 
1 independent male (no 
cooking), large room, 
washer/ v, r pamine. near 





3rd 
wan wid, ee 
Sh ofa tig.” ar 
ARLINGTON 2 prof F sk 3rd 
to shr ige 3BR apt. Cise to T 
&s . Mst be cin & resp 
No pets $310+ 641-2450 

















5/1. $320+ /mo 641-1349 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
beautiful, peaceful home for 
3rd ind M(30+). Sl ah 
clean, on quiet tree- st. 
Exc. for meditation & spiri- 
tuai ate - A hiasigy 
pets. + incl. Av 
now or 1st. Dan, 841-4469 


prkg, nr express bus, 
+, 391-4 


ARLINGTON, M/F rmmt 25+ 
wntd for 3BR apt, nr T, quiet 
st, d/w, hrdwd firs, no 


ar. $410/mo, call 


ARLINGTON Prof F_ wtd 
nonsmkr to shr ig 3BR apt 
$417 heated avi 1, Call 
646-7859 great roommates! 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 

BACK BAY, 1brm in 3brm 
Gloucester St apt, aval May 


1, ——, sublet, 
—. d/w, ht incl Beet 


BACK BAY, 38R floor 
kitchen, living rm, all 

















BACK BAY Mariboro St 2 
tg Hoops nb rer 
apt. Mod k&b, priv deck. Avi 
5/1 $565 inci utils 266-2508 





apt, deck, 
now til 9/1 w/opt to renew. 
$467/mo. 267-6128 


BEACON HILL 2M/F for 
3BR apt pee si Ly he for 








BEACON HILL M/F wanted 
to share ig 3BR apt on 
Charles St Convienient to 
BHP, 7s & Esplanade, $417/ 
mo+elec Call Patjdulte 
227-4703 Avi 5/1 





sunny, 2BR. Elevator, view. 
pic, own bathroom, non 
smkr, $660. 723-9386 aft 5 


BEACON HILL to shr SBR 
Hw 


> 


w/2F. firs, baic, frpic, 
w/d. $433 incis . Avail 
August 1, 523-47: 





poner yp 1M nga to 
re ern aes 
484-0972 ‘aher 8 Greg ” 


BELMONT, 1 prof F to shr a 
2fir, 4brm hse on dead end 


inn. $360, 400-1590" 


? 
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3BR , walk to public 
. . Avail immed, 
923-6416 leave msg. 


BELMONT 2M need 3rd M/F 
to share 3BR. 10 to 

















BELMONT Soe apt to 
shr, mod kit & bath, nd ove 
Cali days 617-873-5547 
eves 617-489-4348 


BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr train, 
with post. $450+ util 
508-667-3562 


2BDRM 

to shr large 
2BR. Nr T and bus 2bth a/c 
Indry d/w pool 2 





Ti F 
sks F 25+ for apt. Must be a 
Strict Tes0y r 
aware. , 
sepa 445-6024 





utils, avi 4/1. Contact leg at 
482-0364 or 227-2280(w) 


BOSTON Lg brght furn. LR, 
DR, kit/ptry 2BR, Idry, pn. 


Grad/prot no smk. 282-8605 


BOSTON, Irg rm in Vict 
home, nr T, shr kt & bth 

















r 30+ $500mo/full apt 
$1000+utils Jim 
BOSTON, prof F, 9. 


$550/mo inc ht/hw, sec dep, 
a.c., ZS Naf Ind, 5/1, 
lease. 


BOSTON/SAVIN HILL Over 
GWM 25+ sks same 


dbl parir hwd fir & + exc 
cond near T John 288-5663 








47-1889 day/eve 


BOSTON, shr Ir apt, yours 
adults, nr esheols, 3 
incl 566-4090, 


527-0397 


BOSTON, St Botolph St, 
3BR 2bth luxury condo, 
$350/mo, no 1st or last, call 
Rich 536-3160 


BOSTON/Waterfront prof 
GM 40 sks rmmte for luxury 
triplex od ac, oc ae 5 $550/mo 





g 











$450, 
TAW, 
27+ for shr irg beaut apt in 


BRIGHTON, 1M, sk F 
25+ 3 br in ig hs w. kit 


- Bo. 640) pen r. pkg 300/mo 


SRarin Bene 2bdrm to share 
near B.U., 


el arg. ing. eart 


BRIGHTON, phage 
nr T, no smkg, “pen. 
incl wiles 7 Seer 
277-9731 











































































































251 1 Goto St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Coolia “ga 





smkng/pets, 
incl ht, avi now, 731-0238 


BRIGHTON, 2F sk 1 F for 
of ya 








5brm in Oak Sq, nice hse, 
conv loc, $350+, 254-3657 


BRIGHTON 2 rooms avail 
off Comm Ave, st prkng, 
w/d, yee incids ail utils. 








— SF sk 1M/F 


Irs, porch, own wc; 
iridep, friendly apt: respons. 
non-smkr, no pets; $300, 

incl utils, avi 5/1, 782- 


BRIGHTON 3M/2F seek 
1M/F for large Victorian 
house, $265+utils available 
4/1 Call 254-2051 


BRIGHTON, 3 prof M seek 
prof M 25+ for large 48R 
apt. $335+. No pets. Avail 
now 254-5091 Emily or Tony 


BRIGHTON 3 prof F sk 1F 
22+ no smk for 4BR subiet 
or perm, furn w/d dw hw firs 
St pkg $320mo+ht 783-1419 


BRIGHTON/Brkin, 
wnted to shr mod — Nr B, 

















BRIGHTON Brkin, a for 
, access to B,C,D & 


787-4767, or 254-2715 


BRIGHTON/Brookline 
Wanted: M 35+ for 1BR in 
- Mostly furn, near T, 


h "6828, w 969-1971 


Sait aontenai ne line 
rad stdnt 31, prof 35, 
for 8rm apt. Sunny liv 
pos in ~¥ rm, eat-in-pantry, 
= — 





te 


ea st, $367+, 767.8516 


BRIGHTON, clean 
2 shr 3 bdrm + livrm + ElK 








BRIGHTON, clean, quiet, 
mature, ind. stable & honest 
F wanted for nice, safe apt. 

















Pongnety s-5 ——_- 





conv, 1 ual utils, 





immed $325 76% $325 760.3801 


SRIGHTON, M gre WE for 
nice or iz Hosp, 
pk avi, NT. $300+ utils, 


musician pref, avi 
a1 Don oe te 


BRIGHTON/New-spacious 
new hse, own rm, 















mm 
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wiheat Maureen 
0421-1 n 
BRIGHTON prof SWM 31 to 
shr 2BR mod condo 
on Comm Ave. ht/hw 
incid, pool, wid,  sarsino. 
BRIGHTON, wanted 
(over 24 oe 
ASAP, 50/mo + utils 
789-3755 





Snny 3BR apt on qt st on 
Groon ple nat veracie 
Green in, pkg inci. 787-9212 


MANSION! 
BRIGHTON When you were 
a , you dreamed of a 

house with 


and grand rooms, a 
piano, natural 





617- 784-3516 smk OK 


} psy me seek nonsmkg 

quiet hse nr T, bus. Free 

ox wr) 4/1, 6/1, $302.50+. 
2349, 254-9114 eves 


BRIGHTON: to share one of 
two Bdrms on B line sunny 


BROOKLINE, 1BR in aon. 
indy toa Cozy, no 
in bsmnt, 


pty $296.67. 
Jeff, or Stu, 730-9817 


BROOKLINE, 1M, fate 
share irg sunny 

1F +1M. No sahjpate. We Nr 
oy hog $450/mo inc! ht: 


+ 


at 


BROOKLINE, 1 non smkg, 
clean M/F 23+ for sunny 
apt, nr T, 5/1, $355/mo inc 
utils, 277-2067 


BROOKLINE, 2F sk F 25+ to 
shr 3 BR. $290 inc ht. Non 
drinker/smoker pref. Avail 
immed. 7: 


Se 





2M & 1F sk non smkr, M/F to 
shr sunny spac apt in 
a nr T, $375 
ht/hw inc 2 

BROOKLINE 2M seek 1M/F 
25+ for 3BR 2 floor sunny 
spacious apt. Near T lines 
and stores. Pkng Aval. 
heated. 


EES 
BROOKLINE 3 prof F sk 1 
prof F to shr beaut 4BR 
twnhse in . Hrdwed firs, 


utils, avi 4/15, no smkrs/ 
pets, 734-4151 lv msg 


BROOKLINE 4/1 F 23+ pref. 
Ri ” £380 





BROOKLINE, milage & 7 


to shr 3BR w/2F. 
$400+utils, free pkg. 
566-3593 


BROOKLINE/ALLSTON, 
skg 2 rmmts or 1 person who 
needs addti work spc, 25+ 
prof/grad stdt, to shr 3BR 
w/1 F. Quiet, nonsmkg, but 
fun. $225/rm_ or for 
both, +utils. 782-8060 


BROOKLINE Avi 5/1 F w/cat 
sks F nonsmkr 25+ to shr 
snny apt nr T $370mo i 
heat & hot waterS66-7727 


BROOKLINE, Beacon, shr 
h 2BR 2ba w/3 marble 
S$, formi din rm, 

walis, unique windows, 
beam wy nonsmkr. 
$575 htd. Bill, 247-2700 

BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunn 
reat location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to Shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE, Crnr, 
non smkr for beautfi sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE Cool Cr avi 
Ma 1 1PF & 1PM seek 1PF 


=< 


4/1 Srna oa cae, Oe ove. A 


msg for Melanie 


BROOKLINE M/F clean, 
py 4-4 BR in huge 4BR 

it/hw paid. Avail. 
al 15. Leave message 
731-6458, Mark 


BROOKLINE M/F to shr 
clean, quiet, 2BR apt. Lndry, 
or T, avi 5/1, $440/mo 
heated. Paul 738-8498 


BROOKLINE non-smkg F 
25+ to shr 2fir apt in ™ 
Pkg incl, avi immed, $295+ 
utils. No pets 232-8358 


BROOKLINE non-smkng, 
active M or F w/sense of 
humor to shr spacious apt nr 
T, $375/mo 731-9349 


BROOKLINE 

nr Villa , F to shr 3BR 

w/2F 00+utils, free pkg 
566-3593 

















BROOKLINE prof nonsmk 
mature F to shr ig snny 2BA 
rent controlled apt in Cidg 
Crnr A MUST SEE! $450mo 
incl alt utils Diane 277-4666 


BROOKLINE resp F, 22-28, 
needed to be a 4th rmmt in 
sunny 4BR apt on quiet resi- 
dential st. Nr T, Coolidge 
Crnr, Brookline Vi , Clev 
Cir. — avi. Low ail 
utils incl. Call 617-232-8370 




















ae 1M 30, sks 


ot gh ie 25+, = 


Fresh py ya 
$350+, 876-0640 
CAMBRIDGE 2F 35+ sk prof 
a is 4 tg share huge 


porch ¥d $425+ ie gut net 


CAMBRIDGE 3F sk 1M/F 

under 30 ASAP. Room 

w/prch. Spac livng. $305+. 
-2905 aft 6 or lv msg 


CAMBRIDGE BR & bth in 


elegant furn twnhse. 1 
Dito Charis Rv 6 to Hvd 











1BR in 3BR apt w/hdwd firs, 
wht walls, garden, pkg. 
$340+. 491-6114 


ppt of pera window a 
6X7" = w/cist 

5/1 for ont 
nights/wk $150mo 547-6429 


CAMBRIDGE, F, 40, sks 2F 
30+ for spac 3BR. quiet str, 
walk to Inman & Harv 
politics, comf home 

util, sec dep 864-6460 


i 


+8 


, os on eo oa 
Harv a ania Sees 


+, aval 
ane call Merous 354-1286. 


CAMBRIDGE, 2F seeking F 
pay clean, resp, consid, 


w/ yard & cat. 
$367 + +876 7960 4” 


CAMBRIDGE grad stdnt sks 
non-smkg roommate to shr 
clean spacious 2BR 


apt: 
Harvard 876-31 16. 


CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 
PART/TIME 
ROOMMATE 














quiet , Sks non-smking 
quiet GM grad stu 25+ to shr 
ee 


com , condo 

location. Avi BR is small, 
furn. $425/hted. 661-2404 
CAMBRIDGE Hvd Sq 38R 
twnhs sk 3rd prsn M/F Ve prot 
or grad. Sundeck, a/c $4. 
Smoke OK 547-4734 eves 


interesting F 26+ for 5BR 
near inman §& No 
smkng/pets. Ph 354 425 


CAMBRIDGE, Inman Sq, 
rmmte wnted for amazi 
hsehold at rent-contr 
price, no smokers/ 
Sectiontergrede--cerry. 
876-7917 





CAMBRIDGE, Inman hp 
sees Sato oa 

s' sunny ay 
hw "$380 864- 3736 


CAMBRIDGE/inman Sq 
snny rm in 4BR Ig kitch 
w/d M/F $375 71-0419 
days 617-629-2639 eves 


CAMBRIDGE, LARGE BR in 
3BR hse big kitch Ivrm dinrm 
w/d nr Harvard Sq is NO 
smk/pets $600iIs 864-4440 


CAMBRIDGE, large 2br near 
Ale T, st ot one, Os porches, - 


3's. $40 $400. Steve 2 otf6or 


CAMBRIDGE M/F 25+ for ig 
BR in sngle fam hse hw firs 
w/d, 8min to T $350+utils 
547-8411/ 720-0320 Marta 


CAMBRIDGE M/F to shr 
spac 3BR w/1F 1M & Icat. 
$366+ Wik to Davis Sq/ Red 
In. Nsmk 547-6441 lv msg 


CAMBRIDGE non-smoking 
M w/ sense of humor to 
share w/ M classical mu- 
sician. Please leave self-de- 
scriptive message. 661-6571 


CAMBRIDGE: nr HvdSq. 
Prof F/M 35+ respons, clean 


bdrm & study. $450 heated. 
For 5/1. 492-3314 


on seme Short term or 
rmmt i Po eng nr 


aoe &T.$ visitg 
profs welcome 496-4829 





S$ 

















3 








TS F a 
Quiet. $382+ 864-67 

CAMBRIDGE, oo 
gay o bi M to shr wg ¢ apt. § 
$400" t Dave, ne arenes 


CAMBRIDGE/ Porter Sq 
room avi 5/1 3F 1M large 


sunny room w/d semi co-op 
S2es%no Cal 596-1237 

















Hewrd Sq red T. ¢ oe 
$750 inci utils. Call Joe 
354-3013 


CAMBRIDGE Somerville 
line. Close to Harv &T. 
3BR ea + 
628-7534 lv mssg 

CAMBRIDGE pape 


line F seeks M/F sunny 
pk kk AU ee 


c SERB SoH, 


line sk considerate 


if 





nonsmker rmmt shr 2br spac 
apt, minutes to Davis Sq w/ 
male $375+ utils 661 


CAMBRIDGE-Sunny 3BR 
apt, 5 min —S to Harvard 
mo heat/hw 


. + util, no 
fee, call anytime 242-0316. 


CHARLESTOWN Ig rm in 
beaut 2BR view hw firs 


CHARLESTOWN M seeks 
M/F to share 2 bdr condo 15 
ft cigs, roof deck, w/d, a/c, 
exercise rm, pkg spc. $587 & 
half util. Ja lv mssg 
241-5526 





CHECK FOR MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 
NEWS SECTION 


CHELSEA, Pratvile M/F sk 
3rd, renov oe hrwd firs, 
deck, own BR w/prv bth, 
prkg, , No sm $300mo av 4/1 
joger 387-1026 iv msg 


CHELSEA, shr huge 9 rm 
apt w/2 humans, 2 cats, 
quiet collar nbrhd, d/d, 


CONCORD, 2M, 1F sk F to 
shr irg 4brm hse, walk to 
train, pets OK, $385+, 
508-371-7183 


DEDHAM mature GWM to 





DERRY, NH GWM rmmte to 
shr a 2BR 

Me, GWM, 31, no pets pref 
no smk 603 437.2406 Bart 


DORCHESTER _ wo 
other. Nr Fields Crnr, 


oth perk Hill. & st Tost Bey os vg 


DORCHESTER/Ashmont 
shr 3BRM apt nr T, piano, 
hdwd firs no pets, pues ng 
avi 4/1 $300+utils 282-761 


DORCHESTER, GM prof 











pated heels ste aserteltitttal 
DORCHESTER a Tope beau 
sunny . Gorgeous Vict 
— one min to 
RED LINE. Meditation types 
cues $275 p mos 

ill 436-5029 


DORCHESTER, 
Mills, sober GWM, sks same 
be denny bya! 2fir apt nr T & 
. On st pkg, no pets, 
$42 + utils, ht incl, sec 
depst, 296-5660 ive msg 


DORCHESTER M/F to shr 
2BR apt. Gd area, nr T, yrs. 
porch, indry, no smk. 25+ 
+ util. 265-4070 





DORCHESTER. next to 


Shawmut T rmate for irg apt 

gd Rseclner w/d prkg yrd fp 

iner ay extras must 

or fn incids utils 
436—74 


DORCHESTER, nr Ashmont 
T, 2 bdrm apt, washer/di 
heat/hw, ‘st/last, 300+ 
Nelson 288-8257. 


DORCHESTER own fir 
w/bth spacious 2FL apt 


$250+ nr ocean no smk 

shr w/prof F 43. pe aa 
DORCHESTER Pleasant 
Ashmont area nr Red line. F 
grad student 42 seeks F, 


quiet neat. Beautiful 2bdrm 
apt $275+. 282-8266 


DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
UMASS area GWM seeks 
3rd for 3BR apt non smoker 
$325.00/mo Tel 288-4138 

















23+ to extra irg 
5BR w/3 nr T, park- 
ing, $290+ 

Dorchester, shr Ren Vic 
home, w/owner, 1 bik to T, 3 
= . yrd, w/d, hardwd 
$450 mo Util. 262-1113 
or asks for Berry. 




















$ 
#3 
z 





JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk 3rd 


Ye no phd ee y 
1.33 inci ail, 


Por 5/1. 522-7174 lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, irg BR in 
pleasant condo apt. Nr For- 
est Hils, green & orange T. 
Shr w/ woman & teen son. 
2bath, $400/mo 524-1333 


prt mend PLAIN a 
semiveg-progre: 

25+ nonsmkr. Share great 
3BR apt, 524-2034 By T 
JAMAICA PLAIN Brgy to 
rent ome — a 
324-6279h M62- 3300%2026w 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for ige 
3BR apt. W/d, prch, cls to 


ond. $325/ 
Pond. $325/mo." 524-2350 
evs/msg 227-7289 day Peter 


= PLAIN Pn ng 
share newly renov 9 rm Vic- 
prof GM, by 
steps to $400+ 983-9292 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Forest 

Hills tbr avi in Sbr hse, 

nonsmkr, 22+, str prkg, WD, 
chs, tcat No more pets 
75+ 524-0819 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F to 
share Huge breath-taking 














2BR condo w/GM.°1 1/2bth, 
w/d, nr T $325+ 524-8337 
JAMAICA PLAIN May 1 $268 


Nr trans. 2 F creative 

*Set pone to Nope 
+ own pets, 
smokes. 522-6342 Thanks! 


F preteen ay pA 


1 cat. Nr JP Ctr, Ts, 
$305 inci utils. 522-0002 
eves 





JAMAICA PLAIN, rm for rent 
in 4BR newly renovtd a 
oe $350/mo inci utils 


JAMAICA PLAIN, male 
wntd to shr bea 9 rm 
Vict w/2 other prof _ 
Hdwd firs, sk , deck, 

+ 989-0742 


JAMAICA PLAIN May 1 $268 
Nr trans. 2 F creative 

Vegs pref 1 same. Porch 

+ own phone 4 U. No pets, 
smokes. 522-6342 Thanks! 


ran, PLAIN F = F 





Atal ex CPLA tr irmmt 


loc w/2F, furn 
aBR. p ae bekyrd, hrdwd 
firs, pkg, d/w, e-i-k, $450 
utils incid, 171 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M _ sk 
respons non-smkg F/M 24+ 
for nice) . sunny, musi- 
cal hshid. Nr pond, T & indry. 
No pets, avi immed. $375 
incis all utils 522-9205 tv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN Resp prof 
M sks M/F to shr snny, clean 
2BR in 3fam hse. Nr T, 
parks. $350+ utils. 522-3809 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 25+ 
to shr 3BR apt in smoke- 
free, graceful, turn-of-cen- 
tury 3-decker in one of JP's 
lesser-known, gem-like 


Arboretum. No mammal 
pets, no cigs. $333+. 
524-0685 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR in 
2BR apt, nr T & Pond, porch, 
kit, $350+ util, M/F, no pets, 
4/1, 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN, shr large 
sunny 2BR in beaut hse. 

a porches, hrdwd firs, 
wiet nghbrhd, nr T. Unique 
75 524-9258 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M seek- 
ing to - 2BR condo near 
Pond center $350, 
552 8395w) 524-4128(h) 


KENMORE SQ 1M/F in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, — 


$550 avi 9/1 262-7492 








3. $350/mo. After 3p. 
LOWELL, prof nonsmkr 26+ 


w/a gig. 850" cali 
wid, A ’ 


i 








MALDEN 1F, seek 1 non- 
smk (prefer F veg) for easy- 
house. 2 





397-1398 


MALDEN Luxury 2BR apt 
w/pool, sauna, exercise 
room. $410/mo inct ht & ac. 
Und avi. Nr T. Avi 
6/1. 14-0513 


on oe M/F to share 2BR 

oe ene a. 
room, w, , Near 
$200; 324-2426 








MALDEN near T, 2F non- 
smkrs seek 3rd to share 
Pr poe . $242+utils avi 
5/15 397- 


MALDEN prof F sks indiv to 
shr Ig apt, w-to-w, dw, quiet 
zee +utils avi immed 








MALDEN sk nosmk 30-ish 
Bi/GWM to shr tux 2BR apt. 
Pkg, pool, baic, 2 1/2bths, 
dw, ac, w/d in . Avi now 
$395+ 322-9605 aft 3/15 


MARTHA’S | VINYARD 
Roommates to share new 





MEDFORD 2 prof M sk 1M 
-30, responsible, n, 
non-smkr for 3BR apt, 
pkg, nr 93 & T, +utils. 
Call 395-3798 after 5 


MEDFORD 2rms 4 in 48R 
Soe ely a re 

~ after 
Call 483-2567 Wv mes 


meotunee £ SPT M/F 


30s. Reliable NS: into 
Seen coer tina. re- 

R apt; comf 
clos space. 





Bi 

inajor — MBTA, 
shops/serv. Avail now; Ren 
shope/sere A 391-8712. 


MEDFORD M/F 25+ to shr 
wie M = 7 7rms e+ 
resp nes mu: 
fovers welcome. Avi immed 
$550/mo 393-9106 
MEDFORD M/F to shr 
spacious, sunny, 1st fir apt. 
Semi-furnished, washer. 
$390+ 391-1398 Avi now 


MEDFORD Nonsmk M/F 
22+ to shr modern 2BR. A/c, 


idry, offstr pkg, balic. 
7 +/mo. Holly 386-0460 


MEDFORD, prof GM sks 

nosmkg rmmt to shr 2BR 

ap quiet resid nghbrhd 

and shping W/D, 

rent $335 plus util call 
395-3605 pis, lv message 


MEDFORD, Prof M/F 23-35 


Felis Resetv. yrd wprkg avail 
5/1 $350+ 391-0745 


MEDFORD, rmmte needed 


MEDFORD/ Som 2F, 1M sk 
4th to shr yA 4BR “4 nr 


MEDFORD Sa Prof M 
35+ sks same to shr spac 
5rm_ in 2fam. Yrd, prchs, 
a nr T. into music, _ 

No drink, drug, smk 
Ss1s+ 3 391-2388 


MIDDLEBORO Lakefront 
home to shr w 2 GWM. 
Beaut, rural loc. Non-smok, 
350+ 1/3 util (508) 946-1849 


MILTON, GM to shr Ir 
home. Mins from 128 a 
dwntwn. az & $400/mo utils 
incl. 696-1 lv msg 


MILTON, mature, r- 
30+ wnt to shr 2nd fir = 
smkrs ok, sunny BRs, 
5min waik to T, nice nbhd, 
$300+ 696-2681 mornings 


MISSION HILL, safe qui 
block, LR, e-i-k, DR, wd 
no 


Baby Grand. Dishwasher. 
$338/mo ht & hw 266-1011 


nak ven M/F rmmte to 
are cou home. 
Yrd, wi. ote di/w, Brkn, nr MA 
Pike, $350+, 
Aval Now! ae 140d 


NEWTON 2M looking for 
respons mature M/F to shr 
+utils, 
Joe or Dan 7182 


aoe ss Call Brad or Brice at 
1755/lv. message. 


NEWTON, classc!l muscian 
GM, 33, sks prof M/F for 
2brm so hse, bay pring 


coun OS that bes 4656 


No omire’ 


NEWTON CORNER sk M/F 
for 1st floor big BR, prune, 
heat inc, nr T. $475 price 
negoc 964-3471 

NEWTON CORNER prof F 
27+ consid for 2BR. 3min 
Pike/Watertwn Sq. Sunny, 
wd firs, no smkg/pets, 4/1, 
$450+low utils -1744 


NEWTON, crnr, Wat sq, Irg 
2br. new k b w/d ne nr 
bus, pike. n-smk prof 
$515+ 466-2108 








NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
38R 











$400/mo_ inci utils, call 
Atsuko 965-3590 or Alida 
964-4113 Please lv msg 





"s to fill up cozy slightly 
broken-down 38R apt 


$267+ nr Hrvd rae liv- 
NORTH END M/F 20+ 








NORTH SHORE/Nahant sk 
1F to shr 2Bdrm waterfront 
set avail 4/1 non-smoker 
'75+utils 617-599-2616 








26 
zt 
38 


Hrvd, 
all. Avail May 1st. 547- 
or 965-7060 ask for Pa 


4s $400/mo 4 1-7733 
QUINCY, seek F for irg 2BR 





tennis, pool, 
$445 incl ht/hw. 
REVERE, Nr beach & T. M/F 
who pets & music to 
shr 3 . W/d, $200+ 
utils. 264-1 Noriko 


ROSLINDALE 2prof GMs sk 
3rd for 3BR twnhse nr T/bus 
w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
: 75/mo+ 1/3 util, cali 
6pm-or lv msg 
— = 24+ for 
3bdrm, 8rm 1/2 house. Conv 
to T. nage nt ‘youte: 
easygoing. + Ss. 
469.3236 








ROSLINDALE Avail Now 
prof F/M to share 2br apt, 
rent imo, call Kenny 
327-1067, 523-6103 


rong ae F 25 sks 

uiet F 21-29, for 
eee. 2BR, prof or stdnt, 
$395/mo inc util, avi now. 
327-0795, no smkr, please 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SALEM F 30+ NS for big apt 

on T nr beach w&d. wd 

firs. $375 incl all & cbie. 
(508) 741-2313 


SOMERVILLE 1F seeks F to 
share sunny 2BR apt, hdw 
firs, os. Geneon. 1st fir, $300/mo 








SOMERVILLE 1F/2M sk 3 
M/F 30+ to shr 

beaut& coop nr bus & T 
$300inc! util 
628-3538,776-8609 nosmk 


w/poss renewal. 
utiis628-0006 Iv mssg 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F non- 
shr 








Soe te Neon 1M, 1F a 
lor irg sui on bus 
lines. 12 ban wae Davis 
Sq. $360+utils. 623-3554 


SOMERVILLE 2F/1M/3cats 
sk M/F 23+ to shr Ig indep 
4BR apt, no ismk, nr T, st 
pkg, $270+, 6/1 625-7332 


SOMERVILLE 2F 1M 27-36 
sk M/F 26+ for 


spac 
Davis . No pets. 
$2504 Ob0 3469 til 9: 
SOMERVILLE, 2M, 1F sk 1F 
for indep, friendly ee} 


5mins from Davis 
$325+, 776-2114 


pp Sang 2M eo “i 
rmmt. 9rm apt, 

2 bth, stor whee nef 
$330+ utils. 776-2073. 

















SOMERVILLE 1 rm avail 6/1 

in 4BR apt, hrdwd firs, frnt & 

bck ch, garden, sunny, 
F595 


SOMERVILLE 2smkrs & 1 
cat sk 1M/F 25+ to shr 3BR 
- on 2bus lines. Lrg livrm, 

& din rm. $333.33/mo+ 
utils, avi 5/1, 776-2838 


SOMERVILLE 3BR 2 bth, 
W/d, prch. Qt 2 fam hse nr 


& bu Prk 
Smipets. $3184. 776824 


SOMERVILLE Ball Sq 5 min 
wik to Tufts, 10 min to Davis 



































nr 198 Reston superb 


space. Many extras bargain 
rice. no smk/pets 
+utils. 628-3446 


SOMERVILLE nr Union Sq 

—_ nonsmkr for irg 5B! 
pkg nr — 
+ 


homey, spacious, 
safe qt st, bk baic, 
776-7922, 491-8200 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Union Sq, 


3M grad stds sk Imore to 


I semi-furn, $300+ utils 
Steve at 625-6823 


SOE acs ooe Sq 
BR in 3BR apt 


w/1M 31 & 1F 32. Pkg, w/d, 
yrd. $375+, 625-5768 


SOMERVI shr 
our apt 2) reap non- 
smi 

indep” hsehid. Nr Feshop- 
ping, etc. Have 1 cat, 
more pets please, $382/ 
+utils, 776-3829 lv msg 


SOMERVILLE Porter 2BR 
1bth 4/1 mod, dw w/d ac ww 


B08 + etn 620-21 13 Bea 


SOMERVILLE, prof M 23 
has 2rms avail immed in 3BR 
apt nr Porter. Open, sunn’ 
$520/340+ 628-5241 a 


SOMERVILLE, 
needed, nr Tufts, Red line, 
buses, irg 2BR 1 ba, dw, 
xh a oon ese-e7 cable. 
75/mo 666-8768 


ME 














SOMERVILLE: rmmt wntd for 
spacious 5BR hse avi May 1. 
ay tern own rm, 


facils. Nr T &- 
wr i Lachooeing 
SOMERVILLE M/F dee) 
sunn 3BR apt, 


bu Bo 70inc. 
one shop. pio, Sera 


SOMERVILLE skng prof or 
student (1 or cple) to shr 
apt w/prof F, on bus rte, 
price neg, 625-6482 
SOMERVILLE, soon to wed, 


shr irg 2BR, all new, 

sunny ag — a w/d, 

oo peng 
deck w/ vow, oft at B st 

Must see. $475+ 623-8 


SOUTH BOSTON, imile to 
So End, GM 29 sks rmmt 
uae 3BR, 3bth sagas 

also 


fwunt rot sib 8/a4 Doeelbty 


SSG5T CORT. aT We 
Nr bus. No drugitivy arnkr 

ir 1, Dus. r 
Smoke OK. Tom, 464-3213 


< 
































WALTHAM, 2prof Fs sk 3rd, 
3brm_ twnhse, 2.5 bths, 
$390+ 1 & 


w/d, pkg. $350 & $360/mo 
incl ht. Avi 5/1 638-2758 
WALTHAM, convt to Bos, Rt 


128 & Pike. Quiet, 
pobrnr single-fam hse 


T line, off-st pkg. Prof 
GwM- 38, neat, light 
smokr/drinkr. No 
pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
or LF to rent frnshd BR & shr 
maint. of Kobi J su oak’ Ive ba yard, 


eat-in- fentche Indry rm, finisnd 


basemnt, a.c., pees ee 
If . $390+ht 
utils, Chuck, 683-6468. 


g 


smoke/pets. $ 50+util. 
Avail. 5/1. Call Chuck 
894-5480. 




















hse ind 25+ nonsmkr, nr T, 
off s . yd, acc to Hrd Sq. 
$300+ Avi now. 924-1079 


WATERTOWN 2&3rd fi w/ 
pkg 8mins to HV SQ. All 
amen $400 & utils no pets, 
smoking 926-5233 

















WATERTOWN prof M 26 sks 
gs 21+ to shr 2BR apt. 
g, storg, nr T, $350 incl 
utils. avi ns Call 924-6113 


THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 


BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 











APRIL 13, 1990 


Cx 


TSONaTS | 
Al 


Specially Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and originality of Ad 
Oe a Cal Coon ee A ree Pesta Colt, d of the 
Week" will be a an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 





















LEFTIST BUT FUN 
Curious attractive progressive 31 SF professional with 
loans, enjoys outdoor adventures, indoor culture, inter- 
national politics and. travel seeks 30ish SM with com- 
plementary characteristics, dry sense of humor a pilus. @ 
8402 (exp 4/18) 








To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a @ dial 
1-900-456-2255 
from. a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 


Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 





New to Boston. Pretty, 
WOMEN a CbASSY LADY thietic 95. SWF. recently 
hy ra , Sot, from NYC. Seeks attractive, 
SEEKING cere, loving, 1ooking for a 1 
ME serious relationship with @ = what down to earth man, for 
—— po Cr cn ew oat § fun and sharing. E.G.- 
cute sweet, seeks . . . 
successful older man. ge  fessionally and personally Sic, walking and talking) C 
8414(exp 4/18) Semtex. mallee ‘@ 8405 (exp 4/18) 
SWF, 31 





» uNconven- 
20, petite, witty, sweet: oe , artsy, exhuberant, 


a 
< 
i 
: 
i tet 

















fanatic, somewhat erratic! Mr. Goodbars, 
is the opportunity of social 
@ 8451 (exp 4/18) lifetime, to , ae spin ¢ “4 
26 attractive SWF, pro- ing person. Where have you _kind, 
fessional, funny, —_— pe peg dene be ond 8446 (exp 4/18) 
turous, sincere-see! "s soon . 
: 8333 (exp 5003 texp 4/18) Provocative, is 
8) 20's, seeks a man of great 
28, 5'10" blonde, attractive, DF 41, ash blonde hair, full- _—intetiect, ; & 
i . seeks very hand- _— figure, mom, seeks sincere passion. 30's , 6+ 
some, fammorous: wan. oe al he muscular bud, Abmty to 
8365 (exp 4/18) eee pens 2) =" @ must. B® 8496 (exp 
Oe ARS TIC o- Exceptionally warm, open. . Quality woman 47 seeks her 
fessional, late 40's, seeks Sinbena hind bemstee match. Enjoys theater, 
man to share life's atic woman, 42. educator. traveling, 5 . 
pene: . Seeking soul mate. world issues, -— ‘ 
good food one wae ; ae reiadonshig "Won" S05, PO tox 418 Cambridge 
774 (op 48) Concord Ma 01742. me 
AFRIEND FOR pene = Fe at gs Ena 
Ss tense, seeks 
oo“ lady needs TORESPOND TOA man. @® 8472 (exp 4/25) 
times awa PERSONAL AD WITH SJF, 26, 5'1” is ready for a 
tional pressures with A PHOENIX BO: relationship with a 
ora. We 2061 (exp 4/18) NUMBER, MAIL who is in good shape, both 
(exp 4/18) YOUR REPLY TO: physically and lam 
Artistic DWF 50, very attract- dynamic, car q 
ive, sensitive looking ee nurturing, bright, funn 
inde- 80 sensitive, ia] 
“eistongspe'wih CLASSIFIEDS. 
a Ss rn re nr ae 
SWM $8 3744 (exp 4/25) 126 BROOKLINE AVE. pany PS yo nef 
‘Attractive, adventurous, BOSTON, MA02215 hy ® 3946 (exp 4/255 
extensive vad eg eee at ale ee a. 
hiking, cycling, discusssing . 3885 (exp 4/18) — Seeks professional, fit man 
politics to John Waters over Graduate student, SJF 22. fF relationship @P () 6442 





comme ane . @ Pretty, brown/green, (exp 4/18) 











xp 5, slim/muscular. Funny, SMILE! 
Attractive, college educated progressive, non dogma | know | could make you very 
female with a great job! WhO (abercrombie-Zappa). happy! An attractive 
has no desire to change ks similar S(J) ot financially secured, romantic 
herself or her man--seeks a handsome, genuine. Photo. and sensuous redhead, a 
similar man who has no de- 06213 ; P lover of the life, seeks 
sire to change! @ 2100 6213 Pall, unattngived white mate, 
(4/18) HEY SAILOR! over 45, non-smoker, for a 
Attractive, petite SJF. 28, SWF 30, attractive, athletic yy Boch dh 
mental professional, affectionate seeks SWM =m photo wil'be the 
loves dancing and travel, with sense of humor pp te Ap ng 
seeking pro- adventure for sun, fun, pny iy hd 
fessional Jewish man for snorkeling and sailing  "- 

r 


fun, good talks and through itish Virgin Loren, 4 
: 18} islands. @? 3940 (exp. 4/25) popbia Loren. beauty. seeks 


Attractive, preeeene, | 00k forward to meeting a (exp 4/25) 
‘ 30's to share fessional man, S'8°+ 30-40, Sw D5raciviel dealat 











make a mean sauce. . 37, is personable, pretty 
Wr 0007 jexp 4/18) slim, a teacher. Shar SS ieee 


Attractive sensual pro- thing a oe | others Recent iberal arts graduate. 
fessional seeks DWM 38-45 —jives. Photo . POB Phish, Hafenrefter, 
6'2°+ brown/blue 4371 Concord MA 01742 & . Junkies 
aoemcieny. 2 (exp = g425(exp 4/18) Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
a 3328 for in the 
Ro inc, AREA SR te moe © 
OE, 8... > FE meemigant, enews, sutking very teast.. Letter 
} rae ; maybe, you  OWF 46 wishes to file joint prefered.@O 5084(exp 
par try to find return with tall, honest, 4/25) 

+, ME! @® articulate S0ish SWF 24, pretty grad 
orbs (4yt8) who laughs easily and seeks SWM 2 
—————=—=——=—=—=—=—=«—=«= values the dividend of friend- : ~ p Hey tholic, 
sada mae Gan ship. @® 3959 (exp 4/25) Qoucated SF S860 fanp 4/5) Lad (exp 4/25) 
corm a 4 rt 
Phone, box'8Y5 Marblehead = LERTISTBUTFUN hevmor mien mgent,imense, 
01945 Curious attractive ing for someone sincere to 





F 20s seeks ressive 31 SF pro- share outdoors, new places 
handsome oene pro- fessional atin Sean. envoys romance. @P 3966 (exp 4 
27-35 rela- culture, international politics mp 4/28) 
tionship. @P 8486 (exp 4/25) and travel seeks 30ish SM PERSONALS 
Bright, sensuous, unusual, characteristics ry sense of RESPONSES 
dancer, seeks deep, humor ae plus. MP 8402 (exp ADDRESSED TO 
mainstream or non- oa NuMBEAS ARG MELD 
ma - Marilyn McCoo double 
with, Motorcycles a plus ae statuesque. sensuous. 33, FOR THREE WEEKS 
4 seeks romantic, adven- 
age ea re ee SSMEDULED 
a—csimmecuatiemsdeoas - aie tain ‘eet tiie: , Sen OF THE 
Dancing liberal DW 52 seeks Personal to AD... 


eater. & Be 
ane)" 8433 (exp thank for it. 








SWM , kind humor 
sail. @® 8457 (exp 4/25) 
SWF, very seeks 








(exp 4/18) 
wy attractive SJF 31 seeks 
SJM, attractive, progressive, 





8421 (exp 4/18) 3 


5 HEPEPROONEAN 
Red . petite, 32 
SWF Joan D'Arc idealist, 
Quests taoful, happy, 
rown-up Reniassance 

crusades 


Wishing for intellec- 
tual al friend 25-65 


/cultur: z 

Warm, caring, 40's, no 

. Grad. stu- 

dent (social }, time con- 

straints. Don't smoke/drink. 
Box 446 Cambridge 02142 

patentee 


ZESTy. ARTISTE 
OJF vibrant, petite, 
cour: multifaceted, 


‘ageous, 
pon actress, teacher, 
an affectionate ac- 
complished, fit, kind man 

who loves life. 


family. C @® 8468 (exp 4/25) 


pet tts sis De AEE 
21 SWM, bionde, biue-green 
considered attractive 











SF 





, considerate seek- 


; 


3 





27, SJM, professional seeks 
adventurous woman to 

























vanced degree. 
creative/artistic, spirited, 
SWF, 24-35, educated, at- 
tractive, fit, 

@ 0 8484 (exp 4/25) 

. attractive, adven- 
. Spiritual, spon- 














mance, and a possible rela- 
tionship. All answered. 
. @ 2092 


30-45 for romantic 
tionship. | like train travel 
children. #30: (exp 4/18) 


Sooking.& wee, wellvead, 


well-travelled woman for 
Greek | 


and re ture. Ri 
WO 3951(exp 4/25) 















SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 19 





























Dancing, Jewish , en- Goodiook SWM pro- 
wepener, 5'10", 39, minus fessional 28° enjoys music, vee, ° apee 
artner prefer SJW, tennis, plays, cooking, intelligent, long-haired 
57-32. 8407 (exp 4/1 gourmet food, movies, enigmatic social worker) 
te ee seeks older 35+ with musician/jock SWM 27 into 
Dark, ge pe similar interests.@? 6493 fitness, passion, © 
os yg a (exp 4/25) conversation and loud 
B22 fexp a/%8) Handsome athletic pro- Teomguet, eure 

. attractive pro- pany Se swe «sensual woman | 25-35 

travel & for travel, sophisticated enough to 



































after haired beauty. For a 
rien 5'10', 162ibs seeks grostromence, 3 
. Great pretty, slender, adven- 25) 
cellar. turous, nonsmoking, Love, fun, adventure, ro- 
Lives by “IF. nonr Ss woman be- mance, 27, SWM. @@ 8461 
wopeer amb glee. Oe tat 4 partiolpas te 
ator and participatory 
Earth and all that isin it with RR ee a 
age 16+, size Gch, who ance ($228 00d and tionship. SP 8426 (exp 4/18) 
inspired by the finaleof 1812 beach #oa Me: Tall, goodiooking, ex- 
pe yea ae nme oo (exp 4/25) pressive-eved man 36, 
Opportnty to mest red Handsome, successful orighte ago 
Quy and soar with laugh- “ 
ter and lve. Photo and Witty Halian fox for adver- = 94-49. Goal Soontoune 
pone nn ey 4 oe «Box 6211 4/18) 
Eater bunnies: 3854(exp 4/18) European 
WM 40, seeks female com- 
anion, friendship etc. healt care’ protessions43 with & without words. iP 0 
or aan 32, looking and home in the North Shore — 
man, 32, 
for a woman who, in what- wane Gen, tone sccnian sumeeioet and 
ever personal , would music, dining, would mate. @P 8420 (exp 
ice to make the word abet pag bigyena trens m gee 25) 
a6) w= tuslly oriented woman’ 96-40 35, 5’3”, 135. Likes music, as 
Fun, energetic WWM 60's geet sailing! @& ‘an drives, sports and ong 
nionship, Box 901 Suite 215 =a) pose gn —_ 
Arlington MA 02174 @ 8462 Hard-working SWM 41, balanced female 23-37 
(exp 4/25) seeks single slim femaie possitive outlook for a 
to 45 for relationship, long 
FUN FUN FUN term be ag problem. > — 3888 (exp 5/2) 
Already successful SWM 35. be Thanks. 0 
blonde attractive Australian ‘(exp 4/25) Penniless sarcastic un 











For 

stable SF friendship? Perhaps more? teacher seeks young 
#3884 (exp 4/25) Young fame. cultured eons he Np 
F ‘oor ui aauaienn oaieen. rr Be @ 3880 (exp 
email man with @ tong tos , earnest, seek- 4/1 nist $ 
nae ing § aay vo hionship evening” weak 
long face @ penchant ry 
humor and ideas. @ ©) 8456 18-28 for romantic rela- ends able to asist you. @ 
(exp 4/25) Oo 3880 (exp 4/18) 

if it wasn't for Personal Call. Pretty it to 
off-beat SJ ), seeks ne. Pag Boy costar with co” 
SWF (21-33yo): kind, quirky Thank you Boston : bao 

















seeks woman rela- 
— ; np f * , tec heres friends! P 
WM 4 
seeks = ba Bo ae a Box 1361 Boston MA 02104 
times. @P 8412 (exp 4/18) oe yo A cine @ 8419 (exp 4/18) 
Gentieman seeks with seeks SWF 8492(exp Professional M seeks slim 
imagination, sy, play- pretty F 20-27 for movies, 
fulness, comedy, fun, etc. ®P 8416 (exp 4/18) 
8460 (exp . 
LONELY GENT Professional, Ruebenesque, 
“= SWM, attractive, enjoys | SWF, widely travelled with 
looking, professional, travel, movies, dining out. marvelous sense of humor 





Good 
SBM seeks attractive, tall, Seeks attractive woman seeking S0ish gentiman with 
slender SF.@® 8500 (exp 25-35 for relationship and a sense of adventure. 0 
4/25) romance. Pro area. 8459 

@ 2051 (exp 4/18) 


PersonalCall 


PLACING a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL® Ad: 
Personal Call®is a free service for Phoenix personal 
advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, 
you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your box 
number and your own private security code number. Then 
you'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE, which is a 
local Boston number to record your 60 second greeting 
message and to start getting your responses. 
















How to use PERSONAL CALL® to immediately 


to a Phoenix personal ad 

When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small 
telephone symbol! next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALI®ad. First, check the personal ad's 
expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call® 
ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that 
ad by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person 
has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.)-If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can 
enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL® to answer Phoenix personal ads 
is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL® you don't have to listen to one ad after 
another until you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix 
personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special 
person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL® to respond to 
Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will 
appear on your monthly telephone bill under 
"BOSPHOENIX." 
Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. 
Yeu are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your 
fouch-tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. if 
you have any questions or feedback about 
Personal Call, please feel free te call the 
Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 























































Professional SBM 29 seeks 
WF . 


30-40 for r 
love. @® 8502 (exp 4/25) 


pateettaes tts ili Leste SS 

ping so - 24, hand- 
honest, as herpes 

Seeks fun, attractive, 


with same. Letter. #0 


——— 
Romantic, loyal, affec- 


5'9", 165, SWM, 31. Ad Re- 
print @P 8417 (exp 4/18) 


who loves sailin 
Providence area. 8, 


(exp 4/25) 
, 20, liberal, = 
a 
dent, far from loots 
new connetions. @ 8448 
(exp 4/18) 


4 


33 


ae soe, ees oe t A 
ing fr 


ae 
iioger SJF 30.95 
(exp 4/18) 
Paceline. As Ste 
SM 35 seeks a mature 
frend POB D- 
New Bedford Mass 02742 
‘® (exp 4/18) 
23, 58” 145 


, Student, 
musician, Aries, seeks 
IDWF for rela- 


Si 
sore, unimportant 
@ 3824 ene 4/ 18) 


SWM “4 cute, 


Bith 


: 


Bee! 
a2 


SWM 28, 6’ 4”, 200ibs, 
panna atan open-minde 5 
romantic, - 


SWM, 30, exceptionally in- 
, eclectic, liberal 
F to share movies, 


moe ’ 
(exp 4/18) 


drinker slender, searching 
for skinny available 
formale, @ 8468(exp 4/25) 
SWM 31, 6°71", thin 
astronomy, bicyel 3 
nature, classical music 


umorous, seeks SWF 
brass or piano for 


harmonious \ 
@ 8450 (exp 4/18 
open, 32, b. H, _. 


26's spring fun ering fun a 3063 

oP 

pom Sagi Soon a agen 
fit, considerate and 

warm seeks WF 25-38 for 


friendship and romance #0) 
3881(exp 4/18) 


music player seeks 
dedicated to personal 


and 
D 8295 (exp 4/18) 
SWM 39 old, goodiook- 
ing and romantic seek a full 
ee weal rasan oie 
tionship. wraeo1 (exp exp aie) 


SWM 41 liberal, 
human services, ne 
ieligent SF 30 seeks 


and country fun 
(exp 4/25) 


SWM 41 seeks 'F to sail 
rie Bay 3878(exp 


5082(exp 4/25) (exp 4)18) 


THE PERSONAL CALL’ "SPRING BREAK" DISCOUNT CARD 


it’s Simple: 

e First, place a Personal Call 4d and sou ll get a free Discount Card (limited aes “~~ —y 
NS Oana 

THE XX11 INTERMATIOMAL TOURKEE OF 


ANIMATION 


offering of 225). 
© Buy at least one item from the participating retailers, and we'll “spring” 
for the second. 


© Then, in addition, you'll get 20% off any one Classified ad through 
December 1990 when you return your Personal Call"Discount Card with 
proof of purchase from one or more of these retailers. 


Call 267-1234 to place your ad | 
or mail coupon below to ‘a, vie 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office iiety 
126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


USE THIS COUPON pce :) me), | me) mae. | 3 
225 Personal Call° DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
7 Pt. Bold $8.75 


sieve HE | LILLIE 
ere [OOOO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


mf! 


nol@all 


A A et 


Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


greeting message. 
CANCELLA 


— oe oe ee eee ee ee 


C—) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call’ Service ™ 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


Parsonell © 
TPOROT 20 WIIG eo ccscccdssasoeoenccesseccxe ose REE! 
If you wish, you can select from one of the following 

OPTIONS: 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA 
| 7 pT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 
MAILBOX ($5) 

MAILOUT ($8) 


C2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 
Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


CATEGORY 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
C1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (1) MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
(1 MAN SEEKING MAN () WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


TION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 
OFFICE HOURS: 
Monday..........00 te SOR -8:30 am - 6 pm 


Wednesday..............00+0000.08230 am -7 pm 
Thursday.........0.00-c0sseee00e8330 am - 5 pm 


CD Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 
and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio 
stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 


(ar aces hee Ra SS PRA ce NU IRI PP OSE 
THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 


YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 


placed ! 

Wedncadays nad Thursdays. There to 20 service fee for ela ! 

| placed on Fridays and Mondays. | 
| Multiply by number of weeks ad runs «FNAME i 
| (Two week minimum) PHONE I 
| To order using 0 MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, I 
5 


| please fill out this section: ADDRESS 


ACCT # EXP DATE h 
ee eee - ee dll ee 
SIGNATURE Jj 


Ls ec GOGO DOD DO WE Oa Baa aaaeaesaaeeanaanaaaenes 





eT am 


atta rere, TT 
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SWM twenties, seeks BROTHERS?: twen- GWM, 38, 57" Stoneham GWM 24 seeks John, if you live in Somerville 
tionship, fun. Tired of masculine, adventurous, POB 251 Kittery, ME 03904 29 Sue, C) 6503 FAN CLUB 
cheated, All answered. funloving, non-materialistic, PERSONAL AD WITH ————— vp 4/25) Wise BOO am yor «(M8 transplanted Buckeye 
Providence area. ® 2107 footioose, radical, A PHOENIX BOX GWM 39 5'11* 1665ibs fitness - ea tian seeking other OSU fans to = 
philosophical. @® 8364 (exp NUMBER, MAIL crazed runner, biker, swim- or a WM pao pHew hp form a fan .club for the 
SWM looking for older, 4/18) mer, over educated’ pro- 32, 6'2"", 185Ibs, br/br, look- gwosler, orup divs Ue greater Boston area. Perks 
WF. 8463(exp ————— i = YOUR REPLY TO: fessional into outdoors, to meet another in same jeans, ”~ bandage: incl. watching games on sat- 
4/25) fat balding 33 seeks young nutrition, growth, . WD 8455 (exp feuding fr pA ali Shite TV, newsletters, & 8 
SWM, MO, metaphysi laser for BOX ---- : dogs, , seeks similar. 4/25) tailgate bash for the OSU- 
"SWF, East B570 (om Ane) PHOENIX Providence area. 2000 EREMUSTBEOmE Steve Asian B.U. Your BC football game Sept 15th 
Sarcpieiv en oat GM Asian attractive, 21 Cc. aSsiFIEDS (exp 4/25) HIHgRE Mus’ T BF ONE number got erased please 1230 
European ancestry, Lats get NO POSTAGE 5'10°, 150Ibs, seeks cw 12s OROOKLA Ave GWM, 40 straight acting, masculine well-but u-butt BW, call and Gr write DPOB 431 GO BUCKSIN 
4/18) NECESSARY! 18-25 for wtengenip Sonfeac ia MACzIS. seeks gates for fun. 28-38, nea would enjoy Dover, MA 02030 
- ; ' Providence area Y 
SWM seeks fellow artist to 4 cope Drom 022 ALTAR EL mee ing a young 50yo, 
eeslexp 4/2) GWM 23, S11 160. very GWM 49 58° 155ibs seeks noe same Rene rol 
ge? 7" younger(18+ friend- music, food 
SWM seeks SF for film GWM, 30, 6'1", 180, br/bi, ( We) 
discussions, etc. @ sacks Pag) Bh} stag attractive, | funny, straight: Siew oes Corner. (exp 5/9) 


te . for for frendship/relationship. arts, people and good times. WM, 18, seeking, GM, 18 or 
" 4 , Suite 

SWM seeks woman of color, 99C A MINUTE to acd Fy ry St seeks serious relationship p+ —. os Sere. or 19, any race, any color, for 

suite #473, Boston, MA with 77°50, who is Ioyal, 02850. WP 8485 (exp 4/25) P. ° 




















harmony, pra roman- ; area. 2109 
te lover o lite. @P 8356 (exp Please check the GHEE ETS omnes honest Sun, Grown eyes GWM S11" 165, handsome ———— 19) 
PTT RTT GWM 24 6 190 browm/biue i 8. BW 8423 (exp seeks GWM re- WM 80, brown hair, blue 
Talented, intelli goodiooking nonsmoker  GWway, 31, 510°, 155, hand- a eyes. yi rr, 00 ‘hand- | i 
nsitive, perceptive, gourmet, honest, sincere, some clean cut, weil built, ecting/appearing. ‘olnto]| Gol 
some, SW 3 35 seeks F aithful, lastof the romantics, hive collar, Italian. Macho &@ Providence area. ate o young. ‘man Pe IG 
95 ( interests vary. No one nights Tow ny a -2105(4/18) ball h et 
@ 8495 (exp e Want to muscular outside; simcere pallet i ele, data dttondualdnatdtcctdaddbadtaovtatl dirtiest 
4/25 ee oe loving inside. Loyal, honest, GWM, handsome italian exp 
qanrenepinecenainiestnemnaareyen wares meet a special 89® and educated. Work's kept. seeks same must’ be 
Tall, well-groomed, pro- a ym for relationship. | some ; and you? Detailed straight looking and acting. 
fessional gontiomen GAY are yh with you. letter, gr seme. OG For . Providence om 
seeks equal relationship (exp 5/9) P.O Box 316 East Boston, uae see foxp 2082) 
with woman. @ 8479 (exp LES | AN GWM 24 seeking other MACi28 0 Url -___ SEEKING 
A ha WM for times. @ Gwe 31511 185 brown : A WOMEN 
8375 (exp 4925) hair, brown eyes, goodiook- GWM, S888. Na, goo - 
a - Laa oe Moe? | ADVERTISERS: 
LOCKED uP acting & | NON. or asian male 18-25 for 9900 $ 
I'm locked in my cell for 24 smoker, , into —friendship/relationship. No = romantic woman. @ 
hrs a day...minus the 12 SEEKING working out, spanish head games. Photo Metrowest GWM, 33, sin-  8449(exp 4/18) 
mintues for a shower.!want AAEM speaker, seeks similar for a cere goodiooking, - ry 
maha ep yu hae cece wens Smremngemam Stowe Sewer,ewsme | | 
re Make sntupilyouhae FT GWM BomnPuETEE fre. or oe ES 3 venturous | f h 
to. | just need some mail! athlete pom only. POB 1342 spirit of in life by find- } 62 Tewksbury MA you ave a success 
David Elis. 108712 Shark — (ouinqior tenaship or rele: STA. Boston, MA challenging REGION §=— 01876. #8 3944 (exp 4/25) - 
4R12, LA State Prison. tionship. woe 26363 att 17 omer (exp 4/18) io ¢ 
Angola, LA, 70712 thle ced ni hil rofessional, outdoors WF seeking attractive 20-35 Ss ory Oo snare p ease 
nme 9108 (4/1 GWM 26 5’8° 150 attractive, GWM 32, 64 64", 218; 3 , diverse background WF for fun times. @® 8478 
Very attractive SWM seeks 2000 straight. beach, out: Seeks harmony with unity, 
female. 50 today to mest other male doors, workouts, cherish pri- 95% POB 180 Plymouth N mp ah call us at: 
62 Tewksbury, 01876. Shore. times & SOO ee 0828 
@ 3943 (exp 4/25) 3913 ene afte) bas eee ren in ana 34, — 165, 
WHY WAIT? ———‘Aivactve, Yun WV 25 57” oraation and. sincere wit, t's ta lot's moot. ott PORTAL. 
— thenorm, 140 seeks similar comps. relationship. @® 8387 (exp right. let's fy. 755, FIND GOOD TIMES 
I'm to fill this block siondlaperetattonetip for 4/18) lariboro MA 01752 @@® 3849 pay seeks. 2028 yr yr AFTER HOURS 
with small non-descript GWM 26 creative = (exp 4/18) old, well Limousines terers, bd 
SEM. 2656" not eum look, Attractive GWM, 6'2”, . intelligent. Seeks similar. © GWM 34 masculine cultured poe — rine. eouwe: bee tone Puy 
for a nonsmoking SF 160, brown/brown, healthy. humorous, attractive loyal seeks same sensitive term relation. Let's go Gonued, Music & Entertain- 
Zt 20 or da .dining, mov- Harvard educated, educated counterpart for friendship & —_ under 30. SP 8431 (exp 4/18) canoeing in vermont, wind- = ment. Gifts, Balloons. All in 
ies, usi, wa and talks SKS, intelligent. 1 ie = Sad. OA. tranentine. hans inthe Caribbean,and The Phoenix Classifieds. e 
snd frlendatip iP 3883 (exp WM, 23-35, for serious Cape area. Photo ap- . 3, , pana Send let- 
4/18) tionship. 8475 (oxo 4/25) preciated C) 6207 some, age — pape cod anene te 
Wi 407s lonely for @ female Attractive prot GF 36 seeks = GWM, 28, 5'11", 175 hand- dark Pair: beard, easygoing CT, Box 1166, Cambridge, 
nion, PO box 263. 310 310 tae leelay fy > fehl ° fossil Erepn seu os cone ee ee fr gay 3829 (exp 
Poa eat Asam sae : waling- fessional, Europe - eae aes ae d | 
02110.9% 3818 (exp.4/17) ness to pass for , Interests: music, —_ tionship, good times. Enjoy Ovrégucated. under. MESSAGES an eave US ad 
—<—$—$—<—=—=—=—=—=— needed. SH 8439 (exp 4/18) lonpuage ua es. hietor etc. outdoors & many other stimulated 30 year Old artist 
WM Teacher 34 os movies, § Saar ade seks | Seeks varied interests. @  Smecdocior” seeks icky Been toting “WHITEBOY 
biking, books, Harvard Attractive 20s or 30s. lationship. Letter. Photo 3954(exp 4/25) literate cool guy wit around in various venues; rivate messa e Oo 
Sauer, Wah Sere... Gees Honest sincere replies only. POB $00 Sudour bu GWM 36, attractive seeki mousse allergy. No cone ee chen of 
spond vine wn Gomis, 6 ata i ae eames #2 eect: | how Personal Call? 
B400{6xD 35) gaat Attractive WM 35 6’ 190 sin- mantic, husky handsome 3942(exp 4/25) : 8006 exp 4/18) is playing ~~ wh tat 
cere seek GWM (45+) SLi 7 ciationship. North GWM 36 tall, lean, hand- Spanish Dy MN Dutt. SSE SNOEN CAT DOI VOu | 
sin.  Ship/relationship. Nort ro a tes Gail, please in. You wor r t 
oad wee teen ata) Shore. WF 8424 (exp 4/18) some, runner, pron lly Saaoemawuaieran ay ie) Oo you 


climber, kayake, camper, bog, 6 
BOATS! BIKES! BRASS de ot onal, en- ‘170, 29. 8187 (exp 4 achine. Thanks Paul 
BEDS! If you have to sell it. Bright WM, 38, 5'9", 160, Sreeisiie teat | Stimness = 


pina Aiton hes 

we can help! FOR SALE Sec friendship, excellent cherac- RENT THAT APARTMENT! pager t= hag es Spenieh, spesking JM Gayle, we missed = a 

tion in LIFESTYLE reaches athletic, non- up- Phoenix readers are young, : 

200,000 people a week! Call beat. Not into some. Box educated, and mobile. ear vanskar tol wi adee hendacme, eo B, Konesta. St Set ine interested? 
7-1234 ‘ockton, Reach the a 29.480 contact ; 

” = REAL ESTATE Classified “ee 2068 (exp Brookline, MA 02146 


BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIED ADS 
COME WITH A GUARANTEE AS 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 


Whether you're looking to sell your car, furniture, stereo or musical 
equipment, The Boston Phoenix Classifieds has a great deal in store for 
you. We are so confident your ad will work, we'll guarantee it! If you place 
your non-commercial classified ad for two weeks and it doesn't produce 
resu.lts, we'll run that ad FREE until it does. Guaranteed. 
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Di 


a 
1-800-VIDALIA 


(1-800-843-2542) 
CALL TODAY TO 
ORDER A BAG OF 
FRESH VIDALIA 
TWEET ONIONS! | 

fresh flavor of 
ne. j selected Vidalia Sweet 
Onions can now be enjoyed 
just by Sool wil the ll 
yy 4 above! eta 
the finest, sone idalia 
Sweet Onions...guaranteed 
fresh from our fields, to your 
door, and packed with a 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 
Limited availability May thru 
June...so call today to order 
your bag of Nature's Sweet- 
est Onions! 10ibs...$12.95 
25ibs...$29.95 50Ibs...$56.95 
We also offer a variety of 
other delicious items for 
your enjoyment. Please 
write or call of a free catalog 
today! BLAND FARMS, P.O 
Box 506-BP-S90/Glenville, 
GA 30427 


MIRIM 
cae RENT AL OnOGERY, 


Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 
783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 
SE 


MORRI 3 ATERER 
Gourmet Natural Poods 


TAKE ROMANCE FOR 


A RIDE ... 
to Tanglewood, to the 
islands or anywhere you 
choose. Perfect picnics for 
two...Gourmet Baskets 


CALL 617-731-1363 


| DELIVERIES 


or the busy ssiona! 


| ONE DAY SERVICE 
Free Pick-up & Delivery 


| SEALCO 
oO ee 


1-800-696-SEAL 
«Complete dry cleaning & 
tailoring +Quality service 


Business & | ac- 
counts wvisa/Mestercard 


DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Food 
Take out & Deliveries ali day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


A STEAK IN THE 


tures real food, 

and great times! 

priced hearty 

old-fashioned American 
for 


elegy iraaeats 
BACK BAY TAKE 
AWAY 
Gourmet Take out 
536-6543 
443A Boyiston St. any he of 
Berkley and Boylston), Bos: 


ton. Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 


BLUE R 
Serving late nite - Thurs 
till 11, Fri-Sat till Midnight 
and Sunday till 1 le 
also Deliver Dinner Till 10pm 


338-4639 
BOSDELI 


Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 
493 Beacon St, Boston 


KEN 
1685 BSdeon St Brooxtne 
Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtabies, 


soups and salads 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 
| Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill” Allston and Brighton. 


CREMALDI’S 
Thirty-one Putnam Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED... D...PREE 
Fresh, cooked io 
MSG added! Delivered in 
about 30 minutes. Boston 
536-0300, Brighton 
739-0200, Somerville/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 


heels Caster feneout 


Best Shish Kebob in Boston 
247-8181 


RUTH'S KITCHEN 
401 ure ie 
We DELIVER °o Glatt Kosher 
Oriental, Traditional and 
American cuisine. Sun-Wed 
10-8, Thur 10-9, Fri 9-2 
Call 734-9810 


SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 


ViDI GO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, ice 


| 


WING IT 
Boston's best chicken wings 
delivered free! “Perfect 
chicken for an imperfect 

world” Free Pepsi for 
mentioning this ad. 


783-BIRD 


PARTY SPACE _ 


GREAT PARTY 


SPACE 
Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 
Boston Mag's - it local 
draft 1989. food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Up to 100 
Prv Room 823-0417 


PARTY 

SERVICES 
CATERING 
BARRENS 


Full Bartending Services 


Available 
(617) 738-9812 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable - Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings - Theme parties 
for bi lays + Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties 


623-0725 


Make Xe party or function 


bia vik 
REEMA Seat 


KOSHER call 734-9810 
THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services 


Professional help for your 
parties. Call for our rates 
666-3493 


NOBODY’S 
HOTTER! 
NOBODY'S DEF'ER. 


DEBBA & DAVID 


Background & bance ftusic 


with style. 617-739-1596 


DISC CKEY 
Tt 
288-2282" 


HAVING A Panty 
or show? invite the 
jo = Graduate —— 
pam 7 aid 
SELECT 


ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


The sky opened 
crescent moon shattered 


fell in droplets 
2 billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 


A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 
SAPPHO 524-5957 


GIFTS 
ROMANCE IN THE 


diets Charts 
3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
cin Gertfeates Avaliable 


VALENTINE 
ica achets eddy 


Bears, Fiora! Baskets ... 
BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


ELEGANT BOUDOIR 


RAPHY 
Taste composition ar- 
ranged. e home or studio. 
Reasonable rates. CLASSIC 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. CALL Lisa or Ed 


NEED ALETTER? 
CALL LOVE LETTERS, 
ETC. WE WRITE LET- 

TERS FOR ANY 
OCCASION. PROF 
DISCRT. 1-800-682-5611 


SAME DAY 


= DELIVERY! = 
Anywhere in 
Flowers, fruit baskets, 
plants. Major credit cards 
accepted. 1-800-262-7560 


Ley 
Hui A 


SAVE 
THE 
WORLD 
PLANT 
& 
GARDEN 


a@ Earth Day, April 22, 1990. 


Ming, & Spiri 
gr 1284 


ASTR 


QsTno. 'Y AND YOU 

Patibil jeports + Birth 

Charts « 3 Month forecasts + 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ASTROLOGY EAST 
ffering a complete 
line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal + Relationship - 
Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


BOOKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to 
Pnmbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Oumont, NJ, 07628 


DAILY HOROSCOPES 
1-900-230-STAR 


naTONWide $1 /MiN 
FELICIA’S PSYCHIC 
s 
Palm and Tarot card read- 


A BT pee call 
927 with this ad 


and fu- 
ate, $8. 
address stamped 


RTE 8, BOX 208 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, 


sos-o7a seen 


SISTER MARIE 
answers ail your questions 
by phone. concerning love, 
marriage, business, health & 
happiness. Marion, SC 
803-423-1476 


Catalog. Cosmic Patterns, 
P.O.Box 14605, Gainsville 
FL 32604, (904) 373-1504 


free brochure. 
617-863-1952 


on human consciouness. 
$57.25. Crtedit cards. (800) 
75WATTS (24hrs) MEA, 
BOX 303, 94! 

Body? Mind? Spirit? 

Who Are You? 

Call 1-800-367-8788 
Do you blame God? Do you 
know what cause and e 
mean? Free information: 


Wurzburg, W. Germany. 
Have You Lived 
Before This Life? 

Call 1-800-367-8788 


HOLISTIC 


Relaonsin rome” L Low 


ent M.Div 
(617) 862-6106 


RTS 
FLOWERS 


LATE BLORMERS 
112 South Street 


Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 


Flower Arr: 
delivered nasonwide 


469-4115 


ema MR 
BALLOONS 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


STRESS PROBLEMS 
LIVE ONE ON ONE 


24 HAS /CALL 

ae caanaatiehaacaeel 

INSTRUCTION 
ree test 


your 
Know , 
1-800-367-8788 
TO WRITE/ 
moves 
An Authentic , movement 
workshop intergrating writ- 
ing & — to enhance 
creativity & . Beg. 
Tues April 3rd at Muscular 
Therapy inst. Call Katie 
Singer at 876-9656 


PATRICIA HAYES, 


books ERTUNSION OF LIFE 


$12, GATEKEEPER $6, send 
$2 for pos’ 

to Patricia 

P.O. Box 70. ville, 
GA 30555 (404) 492-2 72 


YOGA 
at the THEATRE * Hathalini ” 
style. Get yourself in shape- 
inside and out. Great 
motivator for daily home 
practice. Guidance with ton- 
ing . energy and presen- 
tation awareness. Classes at 
the BLUE KNUCKLE 
THEATRE 18 Peterbor 
St, Boston. Call 728-14! 
For reas. price/schedule 


SE TESS 
HEALTH 
WHOLISTIC 
MASSAGE 
ing Bodywork 


Stress 
Hot Tub Mineral Soak 
TAI SUMMERS ChIP” 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 


Look feel function” your 


=f ay ‘sports 
massage. Deep tissue, 


neta? work. AMTA 
. licensed. Steven 


Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 


COOKIE DIET 
Start 
art losing weight now by 


and Peanut 

cookies! New Oat 

diet gives a fast re- 

customers. Sample pack 
only $6.99. Call Paul/Ann 


Healing, Energizing Sp 
Porter Sq. Cherie 


FEEL YOUR BEST 
Therapeutic -“hands on” 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Remename. 


po ~e jeve ie 
pointmen ay/Evenin 
Ask tor Linda (616) 828-4548 


Mi full ;1 hour 
Call Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


NEW LIFE HEALTH 


rograms «+ Oriental 
& Acu 

Private Consultations + Cor- 

rective Exercises + Daily 

Mahayana Yoga 


12 HARRIS AVENUE, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MA 


02130 (617) 524-9551 
Relieve body-mind stress 
thr mai therapy. 


David Perez 2518 


ae Reson Wrebeont 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)? visit —— tw 
or overea' w 

nosis. No wel $50. 366-0169 


BALLOONS & 


STUFF 
BY JIMMY JAY 


We deliver locally or 
nationwide. Forget the rest, 
call the best! 


617-479-0690 
Mention the Phoenix & get a 
free balloon in your bouquet 


coh e hite Y 


282-4411 


veal TY 
fot rakoon Gacorsters. 
Special Events. 439-7713 


BALLOONS 
Delivered Nationwide 
Inn of the Flowers 


; 


uN 


iit 


Hour ae total 
body massage 
Call for an 
appointment 


Newton open 
7 days, 9- 10 


(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 


Se dare aaoaOe 
SELF-HELP 


1 year olds interested in 
talking about issues such as 
anger, love, parents. rela- 
tionships, Self-help group 
pet Call Carrie 
776-132 


ORCING FATHERS 


wine young children 
If- ev iookenne 
are bop 
a 
MARRIAGE 


on edie 


celerated corey. Seif- 
healing, Addiction Recovery, 
Altered States of Conscious- 
ness and Meditation. Our 


Brochure Call toll free: 


1-800-736-3077 
or write to Acoustic Brain 
Research, Dept T. 100 
Europa Drive, Suite 430 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


PSYCHIC 
CONSULTA 
| incorporate Tarot, 
numerology and expert 
Jee guidance in all 
airs. 3 questions $9.95. 
Crystal Watters, Suite 211, 
91 Pt. Judith Rd, 
ragansett, Ri 02882 


PSYCHIC READINGS 


BY 
as SES... 


Herald & Kennebec Journal. 
Phone readings $30 for 1/2 
pow, = - «an hour. 
Ww a jeterences 
MC/Visa Dorothy 
207-445-4309 


PsvcH iC STUDIO, 
Palm ard reading. 
ol readings. $5 off 
with this ad. 508-741-9039 
SL 


TAROT READINGS 
1-900-230 — 


mS MY 


$1 ADD MIN 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALAN WATTS 
TAPES 


8 audio cassettes on human 
consciousness. $57.25 
credit cards weicomed. 
(800)-75WATTS (24hrs) 
MEA, BOX 303, 94: 


iii 


ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


ortraits bi&wht/color 
matted and or/framed from 
photos $50+ 7989 


SaaS 
AUDITIONS 


"s scene 
classes. individualized qo 
tion. Elizabeth 


(ey Theatre. 886-634 


ACTORS, SINGERS, 
DANCERS 
Paying job, ‘Courtroom 
Theatre’, Joe Tecce's Res- 
taurant. Call Denise 9-5pm, 

742-6210 for appt. 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Special 8 week mini classes. 
Acting for beginners to learn 
dramatic skills and im- 
provisation for enjoyment 
ope pt ays 
jeets pm ine 
April 13. Sat writen TV 
COMMERCIALS for begin- 
ners to advanced to learn 
on-camera performance and 
auditioning. Meets 2-4 pm 
beginning April 28. Fri eves 
ning SOAP OPERA 
for beginners to advan 
Typical day-time drama 
scripts will be used to ex- 
plore many facets of this 
genre. Meets 7-9 al ah 
ning April 14. 35th 
brochure. 423- B13 0 
Boylston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted. 


ANGRY TU: s 
improvisational Come 
Troupe Auditions 4725/90. 
For info call 734-2 


a 
Artsmail subscribers m 


buy half price tix to ‘No Exit” 
Direct from Winter Company 
Just phone 423-2966 ~ 


AUDITIONS-Private 
: iti 


and ai 
preparation for actors. 


lene anaging 
samen Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


COMICS-improve Your 
Stand-Up . De- 


velop New Material. Private 
Coenen. Elizabeth 4 


Former 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


tors for it’s 1990-91 season. 
Shows considered are: 

Next t Door” “Cross- 
ing “Lend Me Your 
Tenor" ‘Steel ‘e 
“House of Blue Leaves” 
“Les Liasons Dangereuses” 
‘“Mousetrap’” “Nuts” 
‘Sweet Charity” “Carousel” 
“Into the Woods” ‘Pirates 
of Penzance’. Prospective 
directors should submit re- 
sumes with choice of 
show(s) to: CCT Board of 
Directors care of Campbell. 
98 Tremont St. Braintree MA 
02184. This is a paid pos- 
ition. For more info call 
617-848-8505. Deadline is 
April 30. 


Harvard Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players seek DIRECTORS & 
MUSIC DIRECTORS for wre 
cember ‘90 production o 
"YEOMAN OF TH 4 
GUARD" Call 493-2636 for 
audition info 
NETC Audition prep: hs are 
package for actors a 
ers. Private acting sonehy 
with Elizabeth Appleby for- 
mer managing director A 
Theatre, and with Rut 


teacher. 868-654 /668 $458 
NEW ERLICH 
STUDIO 


- Session Starts A; a 
lasses in Acting, im- 
prov, Voice, Stage Combat, 
Playwriting and more. For 
brochure and info cali David 
Mold Education Director at 
482-3569 reg. deadline 4/13 


PHOTOS 
Get your headshots done 


by internationally published 
pho’ 


tographer. 
73171400 
PROF. SINGER 
TENOR with pure falsetto 
needed for working vocal 


group. Demo tape a must. 
321-0619 leave message 


RADIO OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 


ACTORS/ACTRESSES 
oice’ actors, actresses 
nena now for radio pro- 


gramming. 0 1500 


“Whew 


PROTECT YOUR JOB! 
PROTECT YOUR 


RIGHTS! 

Be the first on your block to 
own his very own vial of De- 
hydrated pee-pee. Great gift, 
educational too! 2 vials of 
clean urine and directions, 
gi Pamphett, conquer- 

ing the urine tests. os 
Be d Labs. 225 ss/ 

0.340 Austin, TX 78701 


512-480-0085 


wy y 


Rosie O’Grady’s, lar 
dinner theatre set in the roar- 
‘20s, is auditioning for 
talented actors and ac- 
tresses. Must move and sing 
well. Call 723-3162 
Sat Day-long Wkshops: 
J.Lindhiem'’s Theatre 
psa yg i Read- 
s—May 5, wine 
at A Director ~g tng | 


19, Cold Readi 
277-2488 for info. 
Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
most pe tonal acting 
coach, ca 

Versatile t ggr le ee ceuine to 


NOTEWORTHY 
PRODUCTIONS 


FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
auditions for 
female vocalists for 


COLLINGE / PICKMAN 
CASTING 
--workshop for actors 
Next session of 
acting and 
on-camera 


workshops begins 
in late May. 


call for information 
(617) 492-4212 


24 TRK RECORDING 
Now get 24 track production 
at 16 track rates. Extensive 
midi. Arrang, production & 
accompaniment free. 

Ryansongs: 
A1 LATIN PERCUSSION 
wntd by working band. 


Caribbean, Latin, R&B. 
944-3893, 327-8227 


E 
mene & cap 4 Oop turk are 
eqp 4 or 
Tb onc 560 S08 


auorronerae oe now being 

heid for the hottest jazz/pop/ 

funk/reggae | group in town. 

So, if you ar 

a bass/lead guitarist, 
t/saxaphone player, 


drummer, 


oT ana player 


Tay Call Rick g64-5859 
ee ee NI 
GET EDUCATED 


Want to learn 

language, how to to aw, ae 
to write screenpia' 

You can find ietings for all 
this and more in the Educa- 
tion section of the Phoenix 
Classifieds 


pacientes 
) one & petri eae Pamper 
yrs sk $ 

for covers o fon on. Snore 
Sean (508) 7 

Seen Oe) ee ee. 
Bassist seeks two guitar 
band. Influences Stones, 


Pett Clapton. Mike 
389-9482, exp and equip. 


APRIL 13, 1990 


Bass player with vocals 
needed irk top 40 funk band 
for info call: 


1.T.A. 
617-284-4864 


——— 
BASS PLAYER w/ strg vcis 
for workg, orig, progresve 
cntry band now workg w/ 
Top Nash ucer. Lve 
mess (617) 576-8463 


BASS PLAYER W/VOX 
Lkng for players to form altrn 
orig group. infis: Mighty 
Lemon Drops, Crowded 
House, Wonderstuff. Not 
afraid to be a little Y 

Pete 730-5972 


Call say. 
Complete vocalist so 


~~ Creative k 
team int Fe TERRY 
ABC '5-1906 Iv msg 


wisrong 
w/s' 
‘ong wocsyh 


core & Rap. 
ings contract Tours or sit in. 
Pros Only 488-3494 
ee 
pong needed for 5 piece 
i. Variety of 
sty jes. yt experience 
pref. Arthur 


KIN 
GB/Top 40 Band. 
| play styles of popular 
music, and have Trans: Call 
Jim, 698-2035 


Drummer Wanted 
Biues/R&B/funky vocal 
group seeks expression & 
dynamics for Freddy King, Al 
Green, Etta James etc, 
ready for work. 628-5415 


DRUMMER WANTED 
Bulkhead with gigs, space, 
demo sks collaborator into 
Burma, ‘Can, Wire. Minute- 
men, Pete/Tom 734-3351 


A aaa aera 
ORUMMER WANTED: infil. 
Sob 9°. Meal Puppets. Fall. 
it Puppets. Gigs. 

y. 661-2073 


aeiedoaicbampenite. 
Est. Boston. original: cand 
sks M vocalist w/ R&B infi., 
exp pros, ony 
508-668-6324 Iv msg 


paca tae aneaniat 
Est gtr w/ gig & airpiay exp 
looks for est open-minded 
yet acc. band have equip & 
trans also play violin & iap st 
4 ac. El 3231-4574 


pm g ge F vocalist 


China 617-964-4377 


Exp. F voc, sks. 
ond perth 


nw equip 
Ser pros only ire are, 
lv mess 


FEMALE VOCALIST/ 


FRONTPERSON- for 


oe VOCALIOT 
band sks pro 
onber :~4 long havi. mostly 
harmony, some lead. Have 
demo, space + ” mt. 


sks guitrst for 
duo/small practice space fee 
Jeannie 246-3315 5-8pm 


ing band w/ 
os sks guitarist. Some 
infl: REM, U2, the Beaties, 
Throwing Muses. 628-4384. 


Guitarist and drummer seek 
BASSIST to form band. 
Dylan, Dead, Stones, 
Beaties, etc. Serious 
inquiries only. Jay 296-1617 
9-11pm 


Guitarist w/ 10+ yrs 


SS 
Keyboard player w/lead or 
back-up vox wanted or? m4 
orientataed 60's to 80’ $s 
band. Gd equip, has trans. 
Influ incid Beaties, Petty, call 
Paul 646-1086 


Keyboard player wid for est 
top 40 GB band some vocs, 
exp nec 3 to 5 piece band 
Midi helpful. 508-877-1095 


peta aeenctesO SS 
Keybrd plyer nded for 7- 
piece part time, wking GB 
band. Ld voc a plus, not nec. 
Marlboro area. M/F. Michael 
508-485-3171 Iv msg 


KEYS 
W/exp wanted for wking Top 
40 funk band, gd uip, 
trans a must! all 
508-744-9808 


Ong wre fork Bn HOS exp 


partes Neape No icon, 
Must hve — i 
Call Jeff or 881 1 


SUBLET THAT APART- 
MENT! CALL 267-1234 





APRIL 13, 1990 
cians) 


“phe hm 
upon my eae. 
accessible rock material, 





cone 





9808 
Need exp. guitarist/voc. for 
working ‘North S. GB and 
cover Cali 508- 


rock band. 
352- 7181 leave mssg 


New band w/bass, gtr, 

drums, vox, tunes. 

poe ag gtr, vox, perc. Funky 
some 


twists & turns. 868-8131 


Orig rockin pop band 
exp. drummer. Must 
serious ag versatile Cail 


PSs 


PAUL TAIT & THE 
NTICS 


April 26-Grovers, 
. Thank you for 
rer SONGER 
pine lor for working vocal vocal 
321-0619 apie ty 
ro una SOUNDMAN 
srw exe oboe 


Nightly and 
ait rates. Call 


ton. 


al 


Sac Tones wind 
a , call 

tba iar He 

Serious drmr & w/ 

varied ty Ae oeck voreiate 

xi order wuboys. 

mas, s, s 

Hitchcock, R 

. - weg 





Porbavid 617-449-0858 


Singer, manag ons f wanted 
band w/ sax/ 
write hardedged 


ala 
C, Pixies. Eric 736-8113 


Singer-writer-guitarist seeks 
same & bass 4 rock = 
hy Ba 
Crowes, 

Grote & PA 247-0672 


SONGWRITERS 
Tired of 


at 
‘ 


3 


it 


g 


Bro quality demos 
17-698-2191 16 Trac/$15hr 
SOUNDMAN 
PRODUCER 


AVAILABLE 
St oe ae live/ 
studio 15 yrs @: 





CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
THJE VOID sks bass w/vocs 


-youth, early Floyd, 
utHusker infl. . rock Be 





Top notch eyed with 
vocals seek 


s Blues 
Call Derek 





Vocalist looking for key- 
boards to form lounge oct. 
(508) 587-2957 





aiwortng GB) iop 40 band | 


styles of popular 
age — Hey Trans. 


eee exp a lead 
vocalist oN. hegre img 4 


working G 
Call Rich (508) 8) 408-7221 





1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 
For a Limited Time 


Absurdly Low Prices 


Boston Rehearsal 
Stud 







__ INSTRUCTION 
RAREN DoBIASSE now 


now 
offering Superior Vocal 
T at a 
duced rate. Call 437-9141 
ATTN SINGERS! 


Students ac- 
cepted by y "Professional 
Vocal Coach/instructor with 


poronce se1-0s78 


eT 


Exsoptine students all 
levels. 
508-470-2442 


pues, Fak, BAB. Rock, & 


ar te 

Neer Green line. All 

Day, eve & Sat hrs avail. Call 
Anytime. 244-1074 


Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
pos yptowe f in 


and breathing 
ie en eh oe 
voices. 423-7581 after 
12:30 pm 





ae 


3359 
slate | 
ale 


FEE 
fi 
333 
rf 


g2e8 
H 














is now students 
all levels and styles for Hi-Fi 
video cassette cor- 







































Let us help make 













FREE 
LESSON 


“Fido vocal ° 
instruction 


@eeseeceeceseseeoeeees 


trades considered. 
401-766-8657 4-9 week- 
days, 9-9 ed Mine 


















(Lowell) ) 308-452-2199 
FOSTEX-A80 8 track & 
cable & 


te Terese, 6 tape, $1880 or 
r 5 » 


Tote sun UE ont 





Seeaieal condition. 
493-5 





mos. $19, 

$10,000. eeetraies 

KB100 

YAMAHA AAD wi 8 w/ 3 or 

stand, stool, 2 pedals. Good 

cone $800 Cathy at 

254-720 

Korg electronic piano 76 
touch, tone 


variance built-in stereo 
like 


t n ° 
ressor/Limiter/Hush iI 
$200 1874 


Music Man 100 Watt Tube 
. Swich, R 


Head w, , Reverb, 
$180. Cab w/2x12” 
Celestions, $225. 
508-745-6369 





— 


Miro 


ia Ny 
| * ili 
only in the Boston Phoenix 


Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 
FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 








MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


phat ae 
Gomi baie 
Best prices. 
J.D. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Road 


(off the 1700 block of Beacon St.) 


6177380044 











instruction, 
ments, musical services, 
studios 


| 
\ 
\ 








GIG-PROVEN 


Top P . 
standards. 


s 
, country, 
Macintosh, 


Alesis formats. Cel or write 
for FREE song catalog & 
demo to: 


WAYS WANTED TO KNOW! 
G.1.T. instructors qualified to 
transcribe 


into tablature. or write 
poh nnd gp meyg int ns hago 
postage and handeling to 


bet Sp gy ig 


ttention: Mark 

213-874-5133 

PHOTOS 
for 


in 

artists. Live, on 
location, and in studio. 
964-6216. 

PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total buy, sell. 
767-0113 


BY FRIDAY, 


Expand your mind, 
soothe your body and 
enrich your spucit 
all in one place... 


" as) 
Berri 


TICKETS 


RUSH FANSI nd Tow 
center, Wooster +. 1st 

. Providence 5/7. Lv 
msg Chris 648-3555. 


SINEAD. Have 2 5/4 orch tix 
5/3 tix. 


AeaaneRptieweeti a 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


up, se- 
cure location, plenty of - 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


ary Weokiy und Me 
omy, : Av ty 
to T. Call 266-1011 for apt. 
Rite 28 Brockton & Ate 138 Brockton & Ate 136 
Easton. Soundproof 

itnew asain 


up. Call (508) y accens So0jun 8 
EMPIRE 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
Fenway area ciose to 
Berklee 24hr access AC. 


clean bathrooms, best 


pa end mee ll 7 
cuaean OTe ene 1 
Ft to Soaersoeaae0 


NATIONAL 














8mos-yr 661-6443 








BOSTON, studio near 
China’ 


CHARLESTOWN ioft, 3 mo. 
free rent w/lease. 2200-9200 
sq ft. ideal for artists, 
pnevearamers. wood- 
working, etc. From mn eeverme. 
incl all utils. 232-9488 


STUDIO § SPACE 00 


mins from So. Sta. T. 

Monthly rai 

for info, a76-1 019. 
MUSIC 
AND THE 
ARTS 


acting, artists services, audi- 


tions, dance, . musical 

instruction, al instru- 

ments, musical services, 
studios 













PRICES © All SUES 
AVAILABLE NOW IN 


BOSTON 
(€17)423-4858 
















738-0044 





AUTOMOTIVE 


JUNK CARS 
$25 tul'size, 915 smal 


427-9348 427-6148 
ACE AUTO OF BOSTON 


~~ JUNK CARS 


$25 tul size, 416 smal 
427-9948 427-6148 ace auto 
of Boston 


254-8484 ASK4 HERB 
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rey Tk roa x se. 
pa Am) 














‘eve, 

















1985 Mazda GLC Dix 
» met blu, auto, 
cassette, miles. 
1 owner. Exc cond. $3000 
Eves & wkends 629-2839 


1985 AMF Centra. 5 
speed, stereo 
. Good 











your 
bottles, ask your 
a for a loan. You want 

Owner. 





BMW 528e 1988, black on 
Michelins, exc buy 
000 508-468-7531 


WHATTA FIND I!!! 
Great, sporty little car! 
Toyota Terce!l 1989, 

i. 2dr coupe, 5sp, 


y mis, ps, frnt wi 

drv, am/imcasse/aspkr, ac, 

cond. Don't to, but 

ust bell. “$6900. 
39-1 5 238-7824d 


/ 
tek $8495 call Lisa 
648-5140 serious buyers 
only 








$1850 Call anytime 491-4823 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


rooper il 
a/c 5- 
farrenty, $8,050. Call John 
or 383-9580 


srenapeieanrto esrb 
CYCLES 


80cc 
$800 





a 
1985 Honda Elite. 
—— condition. 


2579 TAMBI. 


8 


condition, 2500 miles, 
/BO. Heimet/cover 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


a53F 
8 

ae 

"538 





ASE Certified Technicians 
“SERVING THE 
GREATER BOSTON 
FOR 22 YEARS" 


“We Fix Foreign/Domestic 


22 Fordham rd, Aliston 
@ blocks from the bend) 


‘eves 401 272 3649. 









' FOR SALE 

Safe Va E 6500 
Brand 

new nealthelub ‘trainer 

$1100. Call 247-6665 


a mm 
sails, wheel, inboard, 

















CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Scandanavian design, futon 
wi treme po ve" msg 
for Bryant 





 Pynsoy at prices, 
$13 4 pan 
qua 
SWEET MUPE SYRUP 


; employment Fw 
pa ap epee s rite 
(617) 641-4994. 





current "rape. Foe “yy —E ae 
17-4 
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B Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 


v4) 


\Chrysler Guaranteed Rebate S& Soy 


eA FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY ‘SS 

the rebate goes up anytime prior to the 1991 announcement, 
Chrysler will send you a check for the difference! Now, there 
should be no reason to wait to buy a 1990 Dodge car or truck. 


(Guaranteed Rebate on all domestically-built cars, pick-ups & fullsize vans) 


CHRYSLER GUARANTEED 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 2.9% 
plus Silver Lake's 


Super Discounts 
ee YOUR PICK - — BUY OR LEASE 


with only $1 DOWN 


"139 


PER MONTH 


1990 OMNI 


Chayetor Rotens gg * 31000" z= . 
L990 SHADOW* 


LD discounted price $8999 
ao Rebate $1000 


DELIVERED 
with only $1 DOWN 


= "159 


=f v PER MONTH 


°9248 


1990 DAYTONA 
DELIVERED 


with only $1 DOWN 


"199 


PER MONTH 


SLD discounted price $9998 
Chrysler Rebate $750 


with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


PER MONTH 


i950 DAKOTA | PICK-UP 


SLD discounted price $8649 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 
6 foot bed, rear step bumper 
power brakes 


#76815 


1990 CARAVAN*! *” DISCOUNTED | with only $1 DOWN 


SD scouted pce $1,988 41998 ‘229 


DELIVERED | PER MONTH 


DELIVERED 


*these vebicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 
-EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE- 


FREE LUBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 
Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 
new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


OVER $1000 CASH WAV AO 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER aod DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 

infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 

pers and — 50 STANDARD i ge 


LEASE WITH $2 DOWN 


"$399 


PER MONTH 


DELIVERED FOR 


$17,986 


uf ithe 
Mite sug retail $25, 002 
SLD discount 
CHRYSLER REBATE 3500 


—— OR — FINANCING 
P.R 


potty ir ree aie is$18936. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . 1st we sanraneti ele 


Occ, La e 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5. 


235-6666 


Is tax. No smking. 
112-213-1484 


ee ane 
wet , regulators, Ss, 
best for male, 150-1 
Best Offer 787-9080 


The sober softball ue is 
looking for teams to play. If 
you got a bunch of who 
can swing a bat, throw a bail 

watch with awe as 


PEI OT 1 bike 
Css Ragaces tas 
+ mirror 


headbrd, 
sheets $325, Ron 787: 24g. 


NEED CASH? 


We buy used 
ene BOOK | 


TORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


amcor: digital ime a 


New! are cat or ord 


SERVICES 


ACADEMI 
SERVICES 
Boe 


Herbin Janitorial Service 
General Office Cleaning 
(617) 298-4438 
Maintain your bookeeping or 
typing needs. Business 
home or schoo! work. Wang 
word processor and 
qvelatie. Days Pl 

Evenings 2 


CRE = 
SERVICES 
FIND OUT 
ABOUT OUR LOANS 


REGARDLESS OF 
CREDIT HISTORY 


CALI, 1-000-290 CASH 
DATING 


romance 
troduction free!! Call ) ran 
617-621-3117 


nop at noe CARPET 
home carpet sales 
installations. Installed 


with page rom from ay to 
CARPENTERS 


GA *SULLIVAN 
crest 
ist 327-6842 767 2068 


Lr windows 
Slt Gane rk walls tile 


i/commercial, in- 

sured/references avail. 

Miles Makarowski, 
617-938-0551 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
; moat bateees ‘olios and 


boudoir portraits at reason- 
able rates. 469-0305. 


Actors-Models-Musicians 
& headshots 


wardrobe ee 


Call Studio 


Tatra 


SHOOT POOL! 
CHEAPEST PRICE IN 
$3 single cae a 6 $6 
ger red eyes ete 
too! At Fenway Park 

64 eeelane avenue 


wren ar melee 


MOVERS 

LICENSED 

atom nate, 

NE NY NLPA.DC.FL+ West. 

Lic. & insured. 524-1000 
ALL 


AMERICAN 
MOVERS 


uality, value and service. 
vd insured and licensed. 
(MD-PU#28092).787-1610 


BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 


547-1600 
_AND STORAGE _ 


PIKE MOVERS 
Professional Service. Local 
and Long Distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. & ins. 484-0580. 


HAUL ALL 

The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 

distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. my “4 
a No job too 
oe small. Bg 679, 

PDU & fully in 


ISAAC'S MOVING 
nd insured. 


Local 


on — pA 
‘fs. Call 


long distance. 
617-254-0450 


JULIAN WRIGHT 
MOVING CO. INC. 
Licensed and insured (in- 
cludes Workman's Comp.) 
Local & long distance. Over- 
night service to New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey. 
617-661-2958 
MODPU #24430 


MOTION MOVERS 
Local of tong dist. rteous 
efficient service. 277-0525 
1-800-412-4244 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Since 1978. Experienced, 
Cost Effective. 994-7719 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
‘18 WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 


‘neem ORME 
TRUCKERS 


‘den 
Van, yh duo From saree 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


driving ing & oo out West 
for May 1st or thereabouts, 
please call Paul at 783-9058. 


evan VAN TO S.F. 
van. Lv ist week of 
Lots of room, save $$$. 


ery) 353-1018. Lv message 


MISCELLANY 


wa 
$3.95 If you don't want 


‘age) to: FACTEIVE SH bat 


6 Arizona ave 
Rensselaer, NY 
12144-4502 


FAMOUS REVOLUTION 
pecan SMOKING 
ND WEIGHT Loss | 
veer ighest 
cess. One time individual 
treament erases smoking or 
food desires without hyp- 
nosis. — No waiting! 
Brookline 617-566-0169 


[ANGUAGE 
Seeman Tenguage Tevet 


with 
native. Call Sandra 
787-2944. Beg. to Adv. 


Music & The Arts: Acting, 


artists services, auditions, 
dance, gigs, musical instru- 
ments, musical instruction, 
musical services, tickets, 
rehearsal space, studios. 


a 


Wicd a 


PUBLIC 
NOTICES 
BEAM ME UP I’M 


Amtrak Ticket- Boston to 
San Prancisc via seeege 
$125 until May 23 361-27) 
one way 


Cert. for 2 rnd to Free- 
j US. i Sem aner 
an .S. city. res 
Call Sun eves (617/484-1831 
Driving to LA end of 
a ee oe 4 
Call Keith 617-932-6478 


Leasurely driving across 
USA, So rte-Seatie dest, sk 
M/F to shr cost, driving, 
the fun, lv .soon, Lucy 
92-3507 


Round-trip ticket to Chi ; 
American Airlines. $150 


May 3 Gop. May 10 return, 


5ot ARAN MAY 


poe iris. A aa’ in 
paradise $1499 Air & hotel 
incl. 617-322-6104 


Travel companion M or F 
wanted for 3 week trip to 


Cait (617) 


WANTED 


AMERICA’S SEXIEST 


Dina 
St NY, NY 10165 


Antique Oak Roll-top desk 
holes & storage 


State 

label. | am offering a 
substansial ca$h reward. 
Write the Phoenix, Box 1235 


ie fa - 
508-359-7: 


DATING 
SERVICES 
INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call anyon ved :. 


write Ebony wey Se 
POE Box 811218" Greens 
IL. 60681-1218. 
Jewish Introductions Inter- 


DATE DIAMOND 


FUN, EXCITEMENT 
FRIENDSHIP, ROMANCE 
MEN CALL 1-976-2211 
WOMEN CALL 1-976-2233 


MEN 99/min 
WOMEN.69/min 


ALTERNATE 
LIFESTYLES 


1-976-7676 .99/min 
MAN TO MAN 
1-976-2626.99/min 


APRIL 13, 1990 


SPORTS 


terete eeeneriitieieensabiemesmaininieiniadll 
HOCKEY FIGHTS 

GALORE! 

Great gift idea 

Toe-to-toe battles to Bench 
clearing brawis! Also: 

re Moments in 


—_ Ta VHS or Beta 
: ANDY BOEMER 
P.O Box 21880, St Pa oda MN 
55121/612-688-02: 


z 


Free 
Free Copy: Singles Aimanee: 
Outside 617:1-800-999-8994 


ruses 


POB 3355 York PA 17402 
MAKE YOUR DREAMS 


CAGE HAS OOMIN 


Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
ria moe. Free photo brochure 
-451-3070, ive address. 


Boston's 
Easiest Way 
to Meet New 
Singles 

eEasy Quick 
eFast Response 


eCompletely 
Confidential 


Browse Thru Hun- 
dreds Of Personal 
Ads Or Record 
Your Own. Call 


1-976-1200 


eee in 
Romantic Mating 


DISCREET 
Through the Mail 


IN-HOME 


Video Dating 
aan 


Call now for our 
free brochure & 
more information. 


800-UR LOVED 
800-875-6833 


(nude not required). BOX 
1501 


Amtr lesan “int rengy M 
reasmon es 
Pusc/lean. Nudes 496-1272 
Female model wanted = 


nothing | obscene. 12/hr. 
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ATTENTION “876” Intormation Providers: 
Tele-Publishing, Inc. can help 


MAXIMIZE 


Here’s how we can help: We have DIRECT T-1 


° ACCESS with channel! 
4 T-1 ACCESS with “ ” 
channel banks to “900” : banks to 900” and 
carriers , 800” ran ee 
m T-1 ACCESS with carriers. And, we have 
channel banks to “800” DIRECT ACCESS to 


carriers 976 service. 


_@ SPACE Rental 
m@ SOFTWARE AND You can RUN BOTH 976 
HARDWARE: Complete AND 900 lines into 
Service Bureau ONE computer. 
m@ PROGRAM DESIGN 


: TELE-PUBLISHING INC. 
@ MEDIA BUYING is a full service bureau 


™ PRODUCTION: Print, WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET Kiculed hive in Booi5i. 


Radio and Television 
= unvineie to calls from the 617/508 areas? 


SHARING Plans We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 
m FACTORING : or NATIONWIDE coverage. 
lm Complete 
CONSULTATION 
Services 


For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 
Tele-Publishing is a Phoenix Media/Communications or Company. 


WENK (OWT GRAPE. 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


prcetix 
(Grek ilexe 5 


Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 


alee ttt | 


PHONE #: 


ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 per line 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) 

7 pt. lightheadline 16.00 perline 16.00 per line 
7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 per line 
9 pt. bold headline 1850 perline 18.50 pet line 
Capitalized words 

To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 . x # of weeks = 


whatsoever any error for which it may be responsi 

liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the error, 
provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 

COPY REGULATIONS 

The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 

The Boston Phoenix nota! 5 yA 

*To revise copy containing objectio phrases 

*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 

To determine correct category placement 

No sige vagal mae a private phone number and/or 
address will be in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 
box numbers or ry 3g euehene sane send. 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 


and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 


be: issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Ti oe Changs in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m: Tuesdays. 


NAME: 


ort ESAS TCR SS IOa Le = Stel ii gM IA a ale deere BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line acivertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
BANK: 0 Pick-up: $15.00 C Mail-out: $25.00 
: COST:# of weeksx = $ 


vee 
en ee ae ne nee ee ee ne ee ee 


DEADLUNES 

Entre Nous/Escort ... Wednesday, 12 noon 

Escort telephone verification. .Wednesday, 12 noon 

Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 

A $25 late fee will be added to Escort ond Entre Novs line ads 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on 


OFFICE HOURS 

Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 

Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30.a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Socticn in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers prin’ 

Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


Print one letier in each block. Leave ao space between words and @ separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DIOL 
DODD 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


OOOO 
DOOD OOOO 
DOOD OOOO De 
OOOO OOD SS DIOD § 
DOOOOOOGE DODO) 
LICE Bae ase ane 


BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box nen 3 replies at the fe 
Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday th 

Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks after alee last insertion o 
advertisement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not 

inspect any or all material directed fo a Phoenix 

discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 


ts, and the like. Mail to: 


LLL ILL LS SP SSD De ND OS SD SD ND nD MED aD cs Gum me nD egy enw exw eas ems caw es ees ems amr env ams om am om aman an on on on enenen anon en eronen on en eee ne 
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MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 













1 1-900-646-4646 


TALKING PERSONALS 





ATE*BYePHON 


Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service E, 
24 Flower Service 
. 3 


1-900-226-2003 
O 1-900-988-3135 
1-900-988-3139 
© 1-900-226-2007 
1-900-988-3136 
1-900-226-2004 
1-900-226-2006 
CJ" 1-900-988-3137 
1-900-226-2005 
CJ 1-900-988-3138 
FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE! 
Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 


$5 per min. (3 min. program) 













D 










° Listen, or Record Yours 
Just close your eyes and listen ¢ For Dating a 
EXOTIC & AMAZING 
Guaranteed to turn sh on... 










ec & 
e Voice Maliboxes Ensure 






‘acy 
° Not a PARTY LINE! 











$1.45/min. Free Info: 
(305 ) 565-4455, Ext. 9127 








VOICE MAIL BOX 
617-494-1020 


PREFERENCES 
BOSTON'S PREMIER SINGLE'S LINE 






eats s GALS ¢ GALS « G/ 


SELECT LIFESTYLES & 
HEAR HUNDREDS OF 
QUALITY SINGLES! 


IT 1-976-SNGL 
976-2000 [Ih once 







Minute. $2.95 1s! 





GALS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 


1-900-468-4475 ih 
™ DATELINE 
1-900-230-2400 sor 
~ WORKING GALS 
1-900-HOT-LADY "s:::3" 
wn CONNECTION 
(THAT’S 1-900-468-5239) 
1-900-230-0500 i: 
ALL NATIONS 
= ™ fn baa FROM REAL PEOPLE 
1 -900-454-0600 MIDNIGHT CONFESSIONS-THE 
NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL 
1-900-230-1313 ssn" 
ny my = DREAMS 


Call the 


DATE 
CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 













¢ Quality people 


1 *900°860°9020 


$2 1st min./$1 each add'l. min. 
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FOR 
MEN 
ONLY! 
ei aked 


ONE 
CONNECTIONS 
1-900 


030-BODS 


(that’s 1-900-535-2637) 


LADIES FREE 
GABB LINE 


elovel tid MMslemeatlael— 


it's a new decade, a new year 


So instead of calling for a 
pizza for one, try our 
and you may be sharing a 
table for two. Call now. 


617-577-7480 


(1-900-468-5239) 
So Call Now! |. 


$1 per min., $2 the Ist. Adults 





The Singles Connection! 


The Exciting New Way For Singles To Meet. 
For Direct Contact In Your Area Call Today! 












1 (900) 909-6600 


1-900-909-6600 $2.00 Ist Minute, 45¢ Each Additional. 
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fh TN 


G I hii st cn ie : 


cag SEMVIC il Ce Ml 


we eem 
TT} oe: 













(that’s 1-900-230-5483) 
FOR REAL WOMEN 
WHO WANT TO GO 

» LIVE WITH YOU! 


HUGS « 
KISSES 


... around Boston 











PLEASE. 


» 4 

> ; 

— ee ro LADIES ; ; 
sateen te SIUM 
your personal ad ; SENIOR CITIZENS ; 
FREE) 22. | 
D TAL » tad; oie ‘ 
1-800 > our newspapers 4 
255-5590 |) anc: 
to place your @ FORUM é 
Free ad. x wee business size 4 
LADIES ONLY, % envelope brings FREE info é 
® ¢ 


PREFER 
--OR THIS? 


Men with Integrity 
t eerie Dinners 


DiOm £616 
THIS 


Going out with phonies 
Blind Dates 












Friday night bar scene 













Going out with girlfriends for Two ; 
? Video ri Dating the Man of 
Singles parties Your Choice 
Chance meetings Being in Control of 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 


OMA auaimicccetd Vo /Vonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


call 1-SQ0-888-8039 


to record your petpanal ad and get your ey voice mailbox 
r, if you're really bus 


seal 1-800. Lh 1769. 















Om O-10=—= VH T= WMHW— oO= Fro< 


= O@©O 


ey | eee! 


“£6 C eautiful 


woes OOO BOND 


a) 


b 1-550-3277 3 Great Ways To Find... 


The Voyeur Line- ROMANCE The c You Like It 


ee a | WOU SEE? 
1-550-3767 CALL 1- 900. 535-JOCK 


The Erotica Line- (THAT'S 1-900-535-5 


Naughty...but Nice 1-900-370-9300 


LADIES HOME NUMBERS 


1-50-6373 | |] ogre 400 1-900-535-4MEN 
: (THAT'S 1-900-535-4636) 


The Submissive REAL DREAM DATES 
Womens Line Kg a 
1-900-370-9500 mt LEATHER 
1-550-7337 stn et 1 *900-535-HUN K 
1-900 — 


The Pain Line... 
1 || ay | 454-0500 | [ECR 


‘ a‘ AND MAKE " 
a 


ereafter 
Just $1 a min, $2 the first. $1 per min., $2 the first. Adults Only 


MAN-TO-MAN T 
CONTACTS : LIVE TALK!!! 
TALKING PERSOMAL | , 
a A fee | PRIVATE 
J over avs PERSONAL 
sown nei ahah - INTIMATE 


MOT FROM ACROSS 


TON2 


CALL ME NOW... 


UW: WY ip 
OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY! 
wet TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA + MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE MESSAGES IN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


MEN FOR MEN wi = % 
can. 4 (900) 234-3500 3x || MLE eT 90 


$1.00 EA ADD’L MIN 
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Love Connection 


$1 per min.. $2 the first. You must be over 18 


SHOCKING CONFESSIONS! 


UNBELIEVABLE TRUE CONFESSIONS 


MURDER - ADULTERY » SEX-CRAZED SCANDAL! 
Also, confess your sinsational escapades so others can call you! 






1-900-786-7866 


TOLL FREE $2.00 per minute 





NOW ON TAPE & 
_ WAITING FOR YOUR 





NEW MESSAGE EACH TIME YOU DIAL! 


ADULT'S ONLY! 


FULL SERVICE DIRECTORY 
1-900-990-5478 


454-0400 


It’s your one-on-one 










SECRETS 


CALL. 
1-900-990-0300 


THE SWINGERS LINE 


1-990-2244 


ONLY v Swapping 
v Couples 
v Singles 
¢ vy Mix & Mateh 
PER MIN. 


20¢ first min. ¥ $1 first 9 min 
24 hours V Adults only 


(Limited time only FREE 
courtesy line 225-0556) 


The Sex 
Survey Line 


1-000-45E 


Only 10¢ per snin., 20¢ first min., 
$1 for first 8 min 


24 HOURS Hi ADULTS ONLY 


(Limited Time Only FREE 
courtesy line 494-0401) 





PHONE SEX MENU 
$24.99 
SHARON 
41 Yrs., 5'8", 4ODD-28-38, Red Head 


Brown eyes, Happily divorced 
JANNETTE 


36 yrs. AODD-28-37, Red hair, Green eyes, 
Loves younger men 
MANDY 
22 yrs. 5'3", Black hair, Hazel eyes, 38F, 
Classy, Sexy, Dominant 
NICOLE 


Blonde, busty & Naughty: 21 yrs. old 


CRYSTAL 


26 yrs, 5'4", 120 Ibs., Blonde hair, 38EE, 
Submissive sex kitten. 
W.VA 3 


24 years, a ae blue eyes 
5'3", 120 Ibs 


RUBY 


26 yrs, 5'7" Long brown hair, Brown eyes, 
38 DD 132ibs. of HOT Italian. 
CANDACE 
30 yrs, Long haired Buxom brunette-will 
keep you cumming. 

DAWN : 
Hot, Blue-eyed, Blond hair PreOP, Take a 
walk on the wild side. 

CORY 


The man of your dreams, Blonde hair, Ice 
blue eyes, 6'2" 193 Ibs. of muscle! 


617-621-1436 


NO TIME LIMIT! 24 Hour Service MC/VISA 
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BISEXUAL 1 ON 1 


ONLY 10¢/MIN  20¢ FIRST MIN 


GET CONNECTED TO THE NEXT 
MAN CALLING IN FOR HOT 
PRIVATE CONVERSATION 
ADULTS ONLY/24 HRS 





PRIVATE 
ih 


CONFIDENTIAL PHONE MESSAGES 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 














40220-2888 


S2PERMIN 


* ALWAYS HOT « GAY OWNE 
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SESS SECCE 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 
1-800-999-6666 
“KICK BACK AND PARTY 
sPa>Teleric}-)- py. ti a] a) 4 
MEN * WOMEN-« COUPLES 
i Piclelery—m 7- Fi - jf -) 
MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
ALAM AAAAAAhbh hd 


bbddidddiditt i naddad 


€SSESEECEKE 


| ar eet 


SES 


|| SEX KITTENS 


1 900 990 4555 
SEX SHOP 
1 900 990 3300 
SEX TALK 


1 900 990 7555 


SEX MANIAC 


1 900 990 8555 


SEX OBJECT 


1 900 990 6050 


$2.00 EACH MINUTE 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


SOMETHING YOU 
CAN’T GET AT HOME 


NO OTHER 
LINE LIKE IT! 


OC ia OF 


Yonrieo— : 


1 900 468 2223 


Gril 
MAGINATIVE * ADVENTURO 


1 900 468 2877 


1 900 468 5477 


Call Now! 


Daily Adventures! 


Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 


on Your 


Boston’s 
Gay 
Fileqielitualiins 


Messages 
Oitiitx4 


Try our FREE line 617 621- 8686 


$3.00 per call. 


MUST BE 18 





el 


Sect 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING: 


1st MIN. MUST BE 


- Boston’s Only Serious Dating Line 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


the 1=550 


“e Oo 7) o| 


10¢ ea. min.\20¢ 1st minute\9 min. $1. 


ces 


CALLIT 


q 
¢ 
A 


Wan 
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eh l ce I 


| 


THE HOTTEST LIVE PHONE SEX! 


til 


‘must be 18 or older 


All Day, All Night 
Instant Credit 
Free Sample - Call 614-621-6969 


621- 


° WAAR ~. 


P.O. Box 06043 Columbus, OH 43206 








i ae es 


The Swingers Line 
Couples, Singles, Fun! 


Courtesy Line or yroren Only: Car 1439 & 621-1438 


‘Men Test 
Your Limits In 





| The Chamber... 


1-550- 


10¢ ea min.\20c 1st ming min. $1 


IN DU LG E | 
1-550-9025/ 


Group J/O and Orgy Scene 


10¢ ea min.\20c 1st min\9 min. $f. 


caaere it hurts so good! 


Courtesy Number: 
US Wins 


621- 1437 « 
ops & admirers 


106-4 amin 





PY The y 


TS 
ys 


re 


oo ‘Everyone 


The Occasion 


si 565 


Courtesy Number: 
1760 





oe mn @ | ~< 


Y= 1o~- USF UO Nn— 
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hi ae 


FETISH H VIDEOS 
The hottest and mos 


*Lesbian +Piercing 
*Big Tit +Female Wrestling 
yo each+$4 = to: 
89 Mass. Box 
wr, Boston MA Cath 
Must be 18 or over 
25 photo-packed 
cateing of 250 videos, $5. 
44 WM on gdiking 
wanes # tora cateal ence 
dinner, must 
oral sex front & rear. 


, send 
number. POB 179 
Nahant, MA 01908 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


bachelor, bi y & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Also: January 1990 


PENTHOUSE 
CENTERFOLD 
Stacy L now available! 


Over 70 girls available. 
1-800-869-7336 
XXX ALL MALE 
14 All Star Videos, will send 
COD, $45ea or $550 for ail, 
PO Box 781 Wrentham, MA 
02093 


Attractive, trim, athletic, — 

SWM,41, wishes to 

adventursome SWF “or 

classy affair long on in- 

timacy, affection and enjoy- 

ment. Box 1232 

S +2) Oa 
CROSS DRE 

Live and yy 

charge, Visa, 617-930-8045 


EROTIC & ANTIC 
Gd ikng W ey og s, 
Looking for pretty biW 
discreet menage a vo 
Photo appreciated. Box 556, 
Brookline, MA 02146 


EROTIC SHORT 


STORIES 
Script writer needed for 
erotic stories! 0 1500 


MALE, FEMALE 


EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Aiso, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 

Stacy — now available. 

i | 0 eoan available 

19-7336 


@NTROOUCTONS® 
al Snigies emai f ples 


Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E. 


@ 508-430-1053 @ 





i male, ALS 160ibs, fit, 
Pannen you or do 
house chores, attired as _ 
desire (forced x-d, etc). Can 
discipline naughty girls. 
Send letter & ph no. All 
letters returned. Clean & dis- 
creet. JRD 1085 Comm Ave 
Box 222, Boston Ma 02215 


HOTEL RENDEZVOUS 
A place to meet No. 

Clean, quiet, mirrored rms, 
VCR, all x-tapes avi. sud 


mack 300 73-HOTEL 


LOOKING FOR 
THE BEST 


Successful businessman 
sks a stunning 

the best will do. Pis write w, 
way to contact you.Box 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 


MWC 40's attractive, 


P.O.Box 211 We Lynn O1e0s 


mH fl) 


ROMANCE 
LIVE ONE ON ONE 


eels A PREFERRED 
CUSTOMER, 7) ame 
303-233-114 


Safe sane sizzling SM! True 
sbmsvs F/M/cpl wrt w 
SASE: Mstrss Raven, Bx 23 
89 Mass Av Bos 02115 


SECRET DESIRES 


SEXY LOCAL 
Seting 6 min color Vs 


‘ookline, MA 02146 


SM (32) v. og Wis) 10.90 w/ Wo 
and more! fr. 

sex, A.A. Pod 
sured ph/ph 0 6504 


OWS wou 

Se noat 
WF 40-50 who enjoys golf, 
dining out, televised sports 

i and is 
bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 


please. 


SWF, 37, geet healthy, at- 
tractive, sexy and v n- 
erous MWe. 35-45, forex. 
Cclusive arrangement. POB 
8044 Worcester 01614 


SWINGERS 
Couples & single women are 
invited to join us at our 
monthly parties & dances. 
Sterling P.O.Box 542 
Needham Hts. 02194 


SWM, 36 yrs. old, clean, dis- 
creet, seeks S/DWF 30-60 
for erotic times. BOX 763 
Concord, MA 01742 


for sensual relationship 
send letter, lO bus. card 
PO a Cambridge 


TELEDREAM LINE 


Bring your dreams 
to life over the 
Visa, Mastercharge, 
American Express 


1-800-633-1443 
DISCREET DATING 


VIXEN 
LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
coul r break! 
Advertise Tne "Phoees. 
Classifieds today. 

267-1 
AFTER HOURS: Boston's 
source for party services, 
caterers & delivery, limou- 
sines, and more. Only in 

The Phoenix Classifieds 


ASIAN 
WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pais 
Box 5500-HX, 
Kailua-Kona, Hi 
96745 
(808) 325-7707 


i 


LN 


Ina 


hreesomes. 
Confidential & Discreet 


DIAL SEX 
1-800-748-5978 


SLAVE 
TALK 
714-432-8955 
MODELS 
213-622-0222 
ME, VISA, AMEX 
3 $12.50 @ 


Dateline 


A501 Th N.Y. PARTY RIS 


1-900-USA-4LUV 
DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 


CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 


$14.95/15 MIN. 


For recorded personals 
$2 each minute 


Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 


LIVE 


ACTION 


SOUTHERN STYLE!! 
We're not just 
a lotta talk 


Texas 


telEFANTASY™ | 


1-800-FON -4SEX 
(1-800-366-4739) 
ANNYTIME!! 


Discreet billing on mo 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS | 


PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


oa AH02 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


Mea Tas 


2 oer ¢ 
$ (514) 364-2996 


Ae AMX, CAMP IK 


Ae FRI CAD, A 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & 
effective treatment 
for compulsive 
sexual behaviors. I 
am a board certified, 
Harvard Medical 
School-affiliated 
psychiatrist. Call: 


Martin Kafka, M.D 
617-855-3191 


SWINGERS 
3 (Os BATS 


10¢/call-24 hrs. 


Ads by Women 
617¢621¢ 3523 
Ads by Men 
617°621¢3524 
Ads ——_ 
Sivetane 25 
To advertise, call 
re advent roses 


617¢621¢ 3526 
Visa, MC, Amex 


When U R READY 
for the best 


LIVE 
FONE 


SEX 
in the GALAXY 
capake” icant: 
ca 


1-800-U-R-READY 
(1-800-877-3239) 
24-hours 


(It's our secret!) 


Master Victor > 
Leather s/m master top- 
man, darkskinned, hairy 


unct/hng. 
on e oft 26 yrs. 


Ewe re 


617-738-7570 


— — on 
Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


SS 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


$20 


MC/VISA 


LIVE PHONE SEX 
PHONE SEX MENU: 


1404086101771 


VISA/MC/AMEX 


discreet billing) 


24 HOURS 


Located at 
53 Stuart Sr. 
Boston 


I Xelelimvdlel-voi; 
Sales—Rentals 


LET US DO IT IN 
YOUR EAR! 


LIVE!! 
You have what we 
want and we know 
what to do with it.. 

Texas 
DREAMLINE 


1-800-RAW SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 


28 5'10", 
36D-26-34. 
Get down on your 
knees & SUBMIT to 
your desires 


Nurse Nancy 
Blonde & busty, 
emerald eyes, 
submissive & 
always in uniform 


Gage, Cheryl, 
Denise & 
Cassandra 


are also waiting 
for your call! 


617- 
393-9021 


$24 MC/Visa 
Unlimited Time & 
Discreet Callbacks 


APRIL 13, 1990 


Take 4 
| Notice 
'VERNON'S| i 


| sf ES! 


Women's f 
7* heels to t 


Sint paces 


I 586P Mood - 


Waltham, MA 5 


02154 
i { (617) 894- “1744 | 


LIP SERVICE 


$2.4 ime 


DIRECT CALLBACK 
KAREN a: ae 
jue eyes, 
loves to ( throat) 
ERICA  5'4°, brown eyes, 
36B, very kinky. Wants to 
lick you clean. 
KIM {Oye cid, 
collage, young, Sate 
ees aT. 57, 2 at 
Of 
haw Wi Nonds to please’ 
SET 82 yts. 
cua 


DOMINATION 
Toni © Older and 
demanding 
Amanda ¢ She likes 
to make them beg 


Brenda ¢ Busty blonde. 
“She wants a slave" 


MAN to MAN 


REX ¢ 5'11", brown halr, 


BILL © 5'9,, 170 Ibs., 
mustache, likes multiples. 


(617) 621-0244 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DISCOVER 
24 Hours 
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eve 


uo ei 
MY’ SECRET ORIENTAL 
PLEASURES 








APRIL 13, 1990 


genre 









1-900 


le = || ORIENTAL WOMEN 
NOW THE ADULT SEEKING 


DATE LINE IS AMERICAN MEN 


Tickets now on sale 
FREE! Rigen Mf de De day and evening 


performances 
(2hour show] 







1-900-463-FREE| || RELATIONSHIPS 


(THAT'S 1-900-463-3733) ADULTS ONLY 


$1 a min., $2 the first. 
Try America’s hottest $15 loveline with the first minute free. 









May 8-12th 
43 Shows 
For Advance Tickets 
Call 401-331-9145 
MajorCredit Cards Accepted 





AND 


XXX AMATEUR VIDEOS 


» 
ORDER TOLL FREE bil ONLY 
1-800-222-0140 516-589-0173 


HOT X-PLICIT AMATEUR VIDEOS 


PREVIEW AMATEUR LESBIAN BACKDOOR 
D GIRLS ALONE ¢ STRIP 0 ALL:GIRL ACTION VOL.8 0 BACKDOOR ORGASM 
SO-128-BP 120 MIN $29.95 AV-108-BP 120 MIN $29.95 SO-820-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 BACKDOOR SEX O SISTERS AT PLAY 1 0 BACKDOOR LADIES 210 
HG-211-BP 60 MIN $34.95 D-188-BP 60 MIN $34.95 AB-123-BP 90 MIN $34.95. 
1.3-CPLS ¢ SOLO # LEZ 0 GIRLFRIENDS © DEINA DOES BACKDOOR 42 
AB-125-BP 120 MIN $34.95 AFTERNOON 1 & 2 NW-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
[J NO.4 GIRDLE ¢ BRA ® PANTIES D-204-BP 120 Mii¥ $24.95 1] BACKDOOR MASTER 1 
2. 103-BP 60 MIN $34.95 O SISTERS IN HEAT 4G 105-BP 60 MIN $34 95 
SO-154-BP 60 MIN $29.95 0} LOVE N THE 
GIRLS ALONE OD LICKIN’ LESBIANS X 4 BACKDOOR 222 
J pein ta then A = SO-150-BP 60 MIN $29.95 48-234-BP 60 MIN $34.9! 
3O-136-BP 110 MIN ‘ 9 D0 VIBRATOR BEAUTIES 27 
} JACKIE IN LINGERIE NW-125-BP 60 MIN $34.95 AMATEUR FAT 
)- 142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 DO GIRLS GALORE AB201 0 MAWMOTH MARLA 
0 LOLLIPOP STRIPTEASE 3 AB-117-BP 60 MIN $29.95 SO-853-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
>’. 107-BP 60 MIN $29.95 CO GRANDMA AND AL! AB252 O HEFFTY MAMA TEASE 
CO AMBUSH-BUSHES OF EVERY AB-230-BP 60 MIN $34.95 SO-855-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
3iZE AND SHAPE O ORIENTAL LESBIAN SISTERS 0 VOL.39 FAT JOAN & BOB 
AM ote 60 an $29 95 S0-155-BP 60 MIN $29.95 by 78-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
1 BEDROOM FANTASY 4-PLAY A IRL CIRCLE 
9-237-BP 60 MIN $29.95 ee aes Se AMAT. PREGNANT 


O NANCY'S SELF SERVICE -142- 0 VERY PASS. /VERY PREG 
1 AER SERN ee St 880. SS SO-6081-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


50-132-BP 60 MIN $19.95 
7 HEATHER T 18 SENIOR CITIZENS  0V0i 168 PREGNANT 

MASTURBATION. MANIA 0 GRANDMOTHERS AB249 B-532-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

NG-105-BP 112 MIN $29.95 AB-231-BP 60 MIN $34.95 0 VOL.85A CANDY & LUKE 
GI SHY LITTLE SEXY SANDY CO GRANNY KNOWS HOW AB251 HG-218-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

NG-106-BP 62 MIN $29.95 AB-232-BP 60 MIN $34.95 ORIENTAL 
1 T22 KIM ORIENTAL 0 GRANDMA‘S HOUSE 

DELIGHT SEXY AT 70 AB30 CO LISA-KOREAN NYMPH 


' NG-107-BP.101 MIN $29.95 AB-233-BP 60 MIN $34.95 4P-114-BP 80 MIN $29.95 





Oil and Cream 
Wrestling 


AUDIENCE 
PARTICIPATION 


CD ORIENTAL LESBIAN LOVERS 
AMAT. COUPLES AMAT. GROUP NO.241 
0 AMAT NIGHT VOL.5 O HAVING A PARTY 13 AB-238-B8P 60 MIN $34.95 
HOT & JUICY AV-129-BP 120 MIN $34.95 O SEL 1 ASIAN SEXPOT 
. uv. 1 1-06 90 4 $20.95 O DEINA, KIM, JANE FEV-129-BP 60 MIN $39.95 
YOUNG LOV! AB 75 AND TEN MEN AMAT ORAL 
AB-195-BP 48 MIN $29.95 NW-103-BP 60 MIN $29.95 © ORAL EXPLOSION 


AB-240-BP 90 MIN $34.95 
SUPER X-PLICIT PROFESSIONAL" 


LESBIAN PREGNANT 
0 INNER PINK -NO.2 0 PREGNANT MAMAS OFAT'S woven IT" Ls AT! 
LIP-124-BP 85 MIN $34.95 AV-30000-BP 60 MIN $29.95 GV-14015-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O WHERE THE BOYS AREN'T NO.2 OQ HOME FOR UNWED MOMS 
P-100-BP 85 MIN $34.95 AV-30001-BP 60 MIN $29.95 BOY/GIRL 


O CLUB LEZ 0 CHAMELEON 
P-101-BP 85 MIN $34.95 EROTIC BACKDOOR V-402-BP 85 MIN $29.95 
TRANSSEXUAL O EROTIC BACKDOOR O CLIMACTIC SCENCES NO.25 
SO-840-8P 60 MIN $19.95 VX-146-BP 120 MIN $29.95 

0 TRANSSEXUAL ORGASM 0 BACKDOOR ORGASM 0 OILED FOR ORGASMS 
SO-152-BP 60 MIN $24.95 VX-252-BP 30 MIN $19.95 VX-308-BP 60 MIN $29.95 

0 CLOSET QUEENS NO.2 0 BACKDOOR BLONDES 0 ENDLESS ORGIES 
TGA-102-BP 30 MIN $24.95 VX-285-BP 30 MIN $19.95 VX-307-BP 120 MIN $29.95 


D PLEASE SEND ME YOUR D PLEASE SEND ME THE 130 
CATLOG OFFER 130 PAGE CATALOG FREE PAGE STUDIO ONE CATALOG 
WITH MY ORDER ONLY. |’M ENCLOSING $5.00 _ 















STUDIO ONE 
P.O. Box 599 5 perro Bs 
Holbrook, NY 1174) Gity/State/Zip 








“7? 
Ay) 318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 
: ady PROVIDENCE, RI - 401-331-9145 
He & _) exit 23 OFF ROUTE 95 SOUTH 


3.00 postage & handling 
Enclosed is my Check O Money Order OVHS OBETA § 

New York Residents add 7 5% $1.00 each addtiansl tape: ; 
a at ENG RR a hae ie Se ea nes eee 2 
i am over 21 years ot age 
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' ESCORTS GWM handsome escort 
Li BO LDE Mysterious exotic Erica. vou Syere Oe 
{iit DYBUI R ssy ' Derik 6 236-1781 Injout bostmna 22, on 
‘or’ escort, camer, We Slinky sexy Julia Mon-Set  TF-YOU-ARE DIALING AN vivacious 617-742 
©-00emn- 10: Vert g Cut «= ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL: eee 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927-7868 calls Only 617-694-2216 CAREFULLY. Nick. Hot 21 yr old Nalian 
b ee eenamdnimaiedn ecammamnamanee, ila iadiisen The rest does match. 
SANS HS, nen ERCORTSMERRED,, INDIANBEAUTY —__st7s00si08 
blonde/biu 5°10" 135 Visit with a beautiful 
Bore active. NORTH SHORE 
wil endowd 248-0316 ore. Karen aca Bhat A from india 
617 12noon-10pm AFTERNOON 
Ooo grown scut male. 2 eee lf ESCORT 
full grown male. discreet mature busi- JOYCE s 
Out only 617-864-3837 nessmen. Mates. relax with grad 
x 717, Bedford MA 01730 cater ne hun ti toe 1-800-212-4657 
my For an ae 9 a (erifiod. 617.367.4080 
1 Exquisitely beautiful! 
hey Mim 617-825 6006 Wal ravel__ 360.2038, denave_ caring 24 HOURS 
anplys ~ DISCRETION — K w/ 
, Datnchesre remy woud "FABULOUS areas aria Warnes —_EBCRTB NEEDED _ 
— i veto brow hah en tasies. 617-846-6885 ne Soeee. & ane 
Gocort_ by saaeeg te ener Jean Ki Massage Jasmine 617-296 6698 
ceatesarhiics © ——evieenie; “Rt ieiceamy” —OUTeAL Smee 
ys caine wet mon es massage or nore or? call 617-692-3518 
a — LEATHER MASTER 
for hot man to man fun man. Call 617-787-0622 ian to men Gunesen Seene Te so 
penser Peta Serious Only! -7196 Right or mr your —s "peut 
1989 Centerfold Bridgett. Beautiful, trim, sexy, student Fie Ane Cneein oll 
Sassy patente Bhan ATTENTION has a Soeutns, avail for nice Attractive stud 24 — bionde pre-o 617-859-7 10am-12mid 
{tame 30pm 617-326-7108 BODYBEAUTIFUL + Sate. private fun- hours G zee-sis3 «=, DYNAMIC DUO. FOR MATURE —_ anexl Garters. nyions 366: “Sacneuvrekineessa. 
7988 Miss Hawaiian Tropic A Polynesian Beauty. iscretion assured na i WOMEN ONLY! Pent heat er sh x 6 “ee 
1988 Miss Hawaiian Tropic cust, ell 617-536-1424 (Will ) Two -or try one! ( 
Katrina. Call 617-471-0146 fed hair, big bust, s wenverny blonde.  10am-12mid 617-536-3969 Your own masculine adult 
SL sexy body sensuous brown F , big, busty, oe male. _ Massage and erotic RUBENESQUE! 
1990 The Most Forbidden Olive skin. I'm 5'7", Have a un. EBONY & IVORY “Personalized 3-4 preop et aehdiie Large lovely women 
Escorts of Boston. ‘ 5, 8, 38-24-36, available for YBUILDER 617-438-1675 Female escorts available 24 —s sen. Just one Boston 
_ (800) San ag pa ogy ey incalts Big V lell endowed gd-ikng c hrs Dial 617-442-2931 Also session daily-you. M fers my the freronne of i area. 617-322-2212 
scorts Needed . 5 2. In/Out Call 4 eet female escorts some avai all eee aan 
MOST FORBIDDEN 617-286-0851 617-248-8850 Call now! “plonge 24 pn 2-3 ~~ 617-499-4868 now, NEW MASSAGE GIRLS pore FE gh hmong ne 
aaa SN ; 
eee RS OE By BR BODYBUILDER Groat THaseage Sy Rane” good time Outcalle 24 hours apron 
Call 1-800-649-4459 privacy by Ba Benn ity es- Goodlooking, wy 617- by 0513 Very discreet Great massage by hand- good time Exquisite, petite Dom F 
Escorts Needed Port 617-646-9515 days! well-hu ELECTRIC BLUE come ounees Massages ‘by Gail. Warm  Al_fant/felish BAD | X-D 
Adventurous sexy pussycat. Bad girl. Naughty, vivacious, 617-262- 027 CLASSY BEAUTY AUTY BEAUTIFUL ——e §— SOUNGINGS Clean 8 dis- 1-800-812-2028 Ver outcall 
Gorgeous, slender yet curvy, pretty, blonde coed. CLASSY B CENTERFOLDS GWM, 38, attractive, under- S17 ee ies HOT YNG JOCKS 
Angie 617-345-96' Pane Gi7- 424- meaty BODY BUILDER Central location for priv standing, on likes a 
Slim sexy pretty blue-eyed Men only wncatie. Oeouee ascured 1 den nea gentiomen 25+. Complete — Massage tension headache Masscuter tang: Sesty ext 
APPEALING i with sensitivity stress pain shoulder back : ry 
Personable, blue-e ~ brun. blonde lor outcalls. Call 617- 7768121 Reasonable rates. Serious : nie & Genaro. (617)243-4364 
Personality! Ling Angela 617-436-2551 Must be private & discreet_ _ Come spend sometime wit ESCRTS NEEDED ony. Lee at 617-254-5756 pms ae 1 
Oucalls. 617-737-7323 — ae Nee ee ee = Massueses wanted. Guaran- ASX 
eee rien Sr nde BLACK LAC BROWN BEAUTIES blonde hair. Ask for Danielle and a busty blonde. Clean teed salary plus com- Exquisite f 
Appreciate the appreciation Ladies in ons Fine, sweet delicious pre-op escort 617-523-5390 Discrt Verif a must in/Out, mission. Traneportation call only. U —— 
ia pre-op Call 1-800-649-4459 ladies. A 24hr very rare and eves only. S Shore 436-9354 provided for incall/outcall ity 617-646-7078 Thanks 
508-753-0769 special treat. Call now Eecort Paula Blonde & busty IF YOU ARE DIALING service. For more infor — 
Are youlonely and on the run youlonelyandontherun (BEAUTIFUL 508-584-6998 Free gift. may mower 3 spell oe oo rl ween one Pie iY = AN ESCORT, PLEASE mation call after 8pm. Perfect toned centerfold 
re: WNTD > - i oO ape on 
fun Joo'e1?247-2726 Our —-«Outcall only. 50 The eae ee Verit out. a ts ters DIAL CAREFULLY! Sworn MAE. PRA bomuhy. Held 017-698-008" 
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THE 
PERMANENT 
DEADLINE 

FOR 
ESCORT 
AND 
ENTRE NOUS 






GIRLS RUS 













peyect 10, 




























que NAME, Male & Remi tet 
says ITAL "a Choes &Daba= ADS 
617-576-8850 59%, 36.2635, Blonde, Blue sumiiicdoviiisseny: Is 
Female, Escorts Mistress Doreen - — 
vie 5'10", 38D-26-36, Auburn, Hazel 5:00 PM 
ovens ae oe #617.789.4854% 






ON 
WEDNESDAYS 


| "Wea" 
mz NX 


Outcalls only/All calls verified 






1-800-876-2478 


Serving Cape Cod, RI, NH 
A division of Evening in Paris 


. Female Eecoits Needed . 


ae ae oe 















T ellpaRea 


Silhouctte 


PASSION 4 
PARADISE. 


ESCORT REFERRALS 


cvenrs SODECICIS 


Always Discreet 
24 Hours-Outcalls Only 


(617) 424-7204 


eSCOMs 


Snciuged. 


pte 


Your Dreams Can Come True 
in Paradise! 





1°800°564¢5959 
InCalls/OutCalls 


New England's Most. 
Discreet, Sensitive and 
Seductive Young Ladies. 


rs Available pe lle 


kkkR A aA KIKI 
INTERVIEWING: 
a =4 Al il ate) O10) a 8 Rw) 


PHONE RECEPTIONISTS 








Vv 
Very attractive Italian escort 
40DD Massage/dominance 
617-846-8885 


pat male massage by 
muscular escort. 
Call Greg at t 782- 4499 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 
lege bdybldr will show you a 
hot time. GUY 617-789-6085 


Soothing massage/escort 
for ladies only by extr hand- 
some WM 1-800-654-5211 


rr re 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Big, beautiful brunette or 
The eee bee -B/D 7 x/D 


SWEDISH MASSEUR 
Pamper yourself warm relax 
Mass. for women Out- 
call b hdsm scandina- 
vian. note w/ specifics 
to box 1241 


Tempting hot fantasy bubbie 
bath. Sensual curvy Lana 
617-737-0010 


L acu. Long h 
ovel irl. Long hair, 
5'6", "4s 00.26.96. © pen 24 


hrs 7 deye/wk. Bi = vari. 
All calls ge Verif out- 
calls a —— Worcestr 
County, NH Ri 


617-230-5266 


TOUCH orc CLASS 
Classy pretty sensuous es- 
corte: 4 hours 617- "284-0513 

Escorts needed 


oI 5 

for your call. You won't 

vet it. 617-284-8730 
Vv is 
OLE eae Dis- 
cover es ge s Secret. 
617-546-4449, after 3rd tone 
punch in your #. 10am-10pm 


ESTLEMANIA! 


| Be challenged by a strong, 


pond and exotic female. 
Call 617-776-7742 


ASSION FRUIT 
his delicious island 
fruit is sweet, juicy & tasty. 
— & ano aon for oe 


ickii 
g Fess artes 


. 
617-266-4443 
CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 















































Cash only 
24 hour service 


Escorts 
617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 


Hour long total 

body massage 
Call foran - 
ppointment 






















































36-21-35 
LONG BLOND HAIR, 
PETITE 


GOOD 
GIRLS 
DESPERATE 
TO BE BAD 
JESSICA- 
36-26 


“36 
LONG BRUNETT 
HAIR AND TALL 





E 


617- 
all calls verified 


HEAR WHAT HAPPENED. 















| 499-9563 § 







Sicilian 
Beauties 


Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
*Cross-Dressing 
eDomination 


¢e Ebony Model 
Available 











tration, clean, § 
safe,enma. § 
Fantasy also. § 


617- 


ON THE 
GIRLS NIGHT OUT 





Gentleman Who 
Prefers The 
Finest Of Men 


Candace 









dinavi 
36D - 25 - 36 


Magic Touch 
Verifiable outcalls only 





1-900-990-3600 


$2 PER MINUTE - ADULTS ONLY 


gets better with time. 
For mature taste 40+ 


SYLVIA 
617-244-5328 


Positively outcalls only 
Now serving Worcester 


Looking for 

a iitte e 
mone 

Premiere pee full 
& part tim 








discerning 
gentleman” , 


261-0553 


Escort openings 
availabie 








BARE 


ESSENCE 
Sensitive, 
delightful 

young black 
gal waits 

your desire 
24brs. 


617-522-4925 





Pretty 
Playgiris 
for the 
discriminating 


playboy. 
617-787-0010 


Discreet- 

All calls verified. 
Escorts needed: 
Must be attractive 
and rellable- 
days or evenings 








Aclassy woman who 
dares to be different. 
Whatever your fantasy, 
Whatever your fetish, 

Whatever ye? peed desire 


Kim 


(617) 849-9191 
has been 


changed to 
(617) 576-9745 













Sheila 
& Her 
Night 
Owls 


24 Hours 
7 days 
If you are 
looking for 

that special 

companion 
look no 
further 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 


Athletically built . 


Gatering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman oe 
clientele: peeobee 
Please call John - ine Cae 
after 4 pm at 617-230-1759 
(617) 437-7425. 


Prompt 


he on LS 


Nice young men: 
Work 


for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 





617-762-4125 


\| All parr ei 





LISA 









617-323-2700 
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Lovely Petite 
Blonde or 
Beautiful 

Busty Blonde 





1-800-876-9911 I 


PEEYYUYY 


ERICA'S 
REFERRAL ESCORT 
AGENCY. 


617-593-3037 
outcalls only 


female escorts 
needed 


college 18+ 
welcome 


PEESEYUYUY 


GINA 


A Very 
Sensuous 






(617)669-5743 
(toll free) 
Outcalls only 


Very” 
handsome, 
well-mannered, 
non-fem young 
guy escorting 
late. Out only. 
NO 











SPRING 












617-499-4874 
verifiable 
reltise it Melil hy 
















may not be enough 
“make a wish” 


617-499-7765 





rts Available 
Couples 
Cross & Dom- 


617-489-4847 


Verifiable 
Outcalls Only 





Naughty 
& 





Nice 


Lingerie and 
an pk aa s Face! 


Couples wel 
all cols verified 


1+800+648+5074 





PEEL IS oom a 


| ©) ie 


ISTIPICiuVe 
' 


ws As abe bh°4 


Javll Ste we fe 


e Our escorts 
are handsome, 
engaging and 
fun. 


e Our security is 
impeccable. 
Our reputation 
is based on the 
protection of 
yours. 


e We offer 
in-calls and 
out-calls. 


Call Jon 
(617) 


267-4191 
(after 4) 
Accepting 
Applications 
for Escorts 





















Compare these great features— 


HB 12-Digit Print/Display Calculator 

MB Features A Fast, Durable Two-Color Printout 
& Specially Designed For Commercial Use 
= Large Display | 
= Large Keytops With Large, Sloped Plus Bar 


MB Gross Profit Margin Key, Square Root Key, 
Percentage Change Key, K% (Constant) Key 


alle ROYAL 
| lall STAPLES locations 






Curtain 
was down, 


Fastern 


Furopean writers turned their personal 


experience into political theater (page 6) 
eee 


From Berlin 





to Prague 


and beyond: 
writers like 
Vaclav Havel, 
Milan Kundera, 
Tadeusz Konwicki, 
Danilo Kis, and 
George Konrad 
find private 
integrity amid 
_-_state barbarity 
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PHOTOS BY’AP/WIDE WORLD (BERLIN WALL); CHARLES SAWYER (CHARLES BRIDGE, PRAGUE) 
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by Amy Finch 








Pe | 


FILM. Vital Signs (Charles, 
suburbs) follows the trials and 
tribulations of a group of third-year 
medical students. Adrian Pasdar, 
Diane Lane, and Jimmy Smits star. 
And The Gods Must Be Crazy II 
(Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Circle), the sequel to the surprise hit, 
opens. Jamie Uys directs, once again. 
COMEDY. Mike MacDonald, 
comedy’s hottest property north of 
the border, takes a break from 
Canada’s highest-rated sitcom, 
Mosquito Lake, to return to his stand- 
up roots at Catch a Rising Star in 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, through 
Sunday. After a television season of 
being cute, comics tend to cut loose 
at the mike, and MacDonald's talent 
for facial expression and body 
language sets him apart from the 
spuds who just remember their lines. 
Although he's already appeared in 
several US cable shows and movies in 
the States, in Canada MacDonald gets 
the kind of attention Hollywood gives 
only to comedians such as Billy 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 


Someta Ua wt devine 
didn't warn you. 


Road to Nirvana, through April 28 at the 
mr Repertory Theatre: call 547- 


The Big Apple Circus, through May 6, 
ee 
naa neces 
Shubert Theatre: call A 
Van Morrison, Aaa 18am 19 and 20 at the 
Orpheum: call 93 

Goch Casuals ceteabad ch Wadinke 


Butterfly, April 21 and 29 at the Opera 
House: call 720-3434. 


Richard Jeni, April 27 at the Paradise: call 
254-2053. 


Red Hot Chil Peppers andthe Dead 
Women, May 1 and 2a the Orpheum: cal 


May 2 20 a the Wang Center: call 542- 


cine and Koma, May 3 to 5 at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre: call 491-7377. 
Cowboy Junkies, May 4 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 266-7455. 

The Cramps and Flat Duo Jets, May 4 
and 5 at the Channel; call 451-1905. 
Midnight OW and Hunters and Collectors, 
ay #7. E Os Monte: call 508-339- 


New {ide on the Block. July 29 and 31, at 
Sullivan Stadium, Foxboro: call 720-3434 





Crystal. Call Catch at 661-9887 for 
information. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. The Berlin Wall 
was once decorated only with 
random bits of graffiti; by the time 
photographer Edward G. Murray 
visited last May, it had been 
transformed into a vivid tableau of 
paintings and passionately expressed 
slogans. Fascinated by how such a 
stark symbol of oppression could 
blossom into a freespirited mode of 
expression, Murray took more than 
1200 photographs of the Wall, some 
of which are included in “Live Kunst 
(Live Art) — the Berlin Wall,” at 
the Cellar through April 30. The 
Cellar’s a pub located at 991 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge; call 661-3833. 
THEATER. Mothers and Others, 
Debra Wise’s acclaimed cabaret piece, 
blends docudrama, comedy, poetry, 
and song to communicate the ways in 


‘which roles, values, and choices Tend 


confusion to women’s lives. Wise, 
who is the co-director of the 
Underground Railway Theater, 
performs with guitarist Jeff Warschuer, 
at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass Ave, in Harvard Square. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$12, $6 for students and low-income 
patrons. All proceeds benefit 
Community Works, a nonprofit group 
composed of 21 Boston organizations 
working for progressive social 
change. Call 423-9555. 
MUSIC. Pianist Dave McKenna, a 
jazz genius who specializes in solo 
subtlety, continues his current April 
residence at the Plaza Bar in the 
Copley Hotel (Copley Square, 
Boston). McKenna appears at the 
classy watering hole through next 
Saturday (the 21st), performing at 8 
and 10 p.m. Call 267-6495. 
Harmonica great Jerry Portnoy 
brings his band the Streamliners to 
Johnny D's in Somerville’s Davis 
Square. Portnoy is a veteran of Muddy 
Waters’ band and Ronnie Earl's 
Broadcasters. Call 776-9667. 


14 


SATURDAY 


YARNSPINNING. There once 
was a beautiful fat woman made of oil 
who could not leave her house 
because the heat of the sun would 
cause her to melt. Then one day, 
lured outside by another woman, the 
beautiful fat woman turned into a 
puddle of butter and vanished. That is 
why all fat women stay at home and 
do not work. So goes a tale spun by 
Ugandan storyteller Harriet Masembe, 
who reaches hack through 200 years 
of Ugandan storvtelling for “A 
Celebration of Black Storytelling,” 
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FRIDAY: The combination of popcorn, horse, and elephant makes for a spicy 
enough olfactory stew, but this year the Big Apple Circus adds even moré 
seasoning with A-Yan-A, a buffalo that gets saddled up and ridden. Yes, the 
tent has been pitched (next to the Children’s Museum, through May 6), and 
the motif of this year’s Greatest Little Circus On Earth is “Grandma Goes 
West.” So expect trapeze artists swinging gracefully right above your head, 
clowns on the loose and roaming the aisles, jugglers and acrobats, Arabian 
horses, and Baby Ned the two-year-old elephant. The Big Apple Circus is an 
intimate, in-your-face kind of show that certainly is not just for kids. Call 
720-3434. 


SCOSSESOSSSESSSESSSESSESSEHSESESESSESSESEESESSEEEEEEEEESEEESESEESEEHEEEHESEHEEESESEESESEEESE 








SUNDAY: Each year Oxfam 

America’s “Voices of Dignity” 

benefit stretches a bit, both in 

the scope of the poets involved 

— e recent years quite a few looniing | 

literary figures have come to the": | 
| 






area to take part in the evening 
of poetry readings. This spring’s 
roster consists of Derek Walcott | 
(in photo), Amy Clampitt, Gary 
Soto, and Joseph Brodsky. It’s | 
happening at 7:30 p.m. at | 
Sanders Theatre. Tickets are $6 in 
advance, $8 at the door (or $25 
for the reading and a reception 
with the poets), available at 
Trident Books, Grolier Books, 
and Reading International in 
Harvard Square. Call 482-1211. 





SOOSSHSSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSSSSHSSESHSSHSSHHSEESHSESESESESSHSHSSESEESOSHSSSSSHSSSHSSSHHTAESESESOOS 





WEDNESDAY: Alan Ayckbourn’s Taking Steps closes the Lyric Stage’s season 
on a farcical note — it's the tale of the chaos that ensues when a group of 
oddballs take up residence at a Victorian home that was once a whorehouse. 
Love and lust provide the theme; the ghost of a hooker named Scarlet Lucy, 
couples being locked up in cupboards, etc., supply the action. Call 742-8703, 


SOSSOHSSSOOSSSHSSHSSSSSHSESESESSHESSESSESESSHESSSESESSSSSSHHSSSESSESEHEHHSESHEHSEH EH OSSSEOSOZED 
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which also feabutes-Len Cabral om 
the Cape-Verde Islands), Derek : 


Munoz-Bennett (from Jatnaica), 
Brother Blue (from Gambridge), and 
Guy Peartree (fromthe US South). 
Presented by. Storytellers in Concert, 
the tales commence at 2 and 8 p.m. at 
the Christian Life Center Auditorium, 
85 Bishop Allen Drive, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $3 to $7, $5 for students 
and seniors: Call 628-5865. 
SPECTACLE, It’s a “Media 
Subversion Party” with the trappings 
of a psychedelic-era happening: 
twisted music, multi-media chaos, 
open mike, and a communal 
noisemaking session. Performers 
include Boston underground stalwarts 
like Common Ailments of 
Maturity, David Prescott, 
Creeping Anatomy, and 
Aggravation Network. Bring your 
own subliminal tapes — organizers 
promise to play them throughout the 
gallery. It's happening at Kingston 
Gallery, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, 
Admission is $5 (it’s a benefit for Knot 
magazine), Call 423-4113. 

MUSIC, ‘Til Tuesday escapee 
guitarist Robert Holmes brings the 
polished sound of his arena-ready 
rock-group Ultra Blue to the 
decidedly unpolished Bunratty's, 186 
Harvard Avenue, Allston. Mojaka and 
the Suspicions open. Call 254-9820. 


LD. 


FILM. Vastly underrated when it was 
released, The Border (1982) is one 
of Jaek Nicholson's best performances 







and one of director Tony Richardson's 


- | Best and darkest films. Nicholson 
Burrows (from thie Bahamas), Lurline 


plays an immigration officer who is 
assigned to a post that is on the 
border in more ways than one. Drawn 
déeper and deeper into.a world of 
casual evil and violated innocence, 
Nicholson is.forced to choose 
between decency and complacency. 
Claustrophobic, hypnotic, and 
unrelenting, Richardson’s film crosses 
the border from entertainment to 
moral document. Playing at the 
Brattle with another Nicholson classic, 
Hal Ashby’s 7he Last Detail (1973). 
Call 876-6837. 

RADIO. Paris loved Josephine 
Baker, but in her native US the 
scandalous feline dancer/performer 
never managed to achieve mass 
adulation. The woman described by 
one writer (Stanley Green), as 
“Nefertiti and the Queen of Sheba and 
Cleopatra all poured into one 
Balenciaga gown” is the topic of Jat 
deux amours (“I Have Two Loves”), 
an original radio drama-biography 
airing at 5 p.m. on WGBH 89.7 FM. 
Recorded in WGBH's studios, the play 
offers well-known area actors Jim 
Spruill, Gustav Johnston (both late of 
the New African Company and the 
Theatre Company of Boston), and 
NAC artistic director. Lynda Patton, 
who stars as Baker. Erik in the 
Evening’s Eric Jackson plays — 
surprise — a jazz program host. 
MUSIC, Minneapolis popsters Run 
Westy Run play the Middle East in 
Cambridge, headlining a night that 
also includes the Bags’ close metal- 
headed friends Swamp Oaf as well as 
Toad Stool, the Thorns, and Cold 
Water Flat..The Middle East is in 
Central Square, Cambridge; call 354- 
8238. 








“THE WEEK 





16° 


SALON. Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
Stanley Kunitz and poet/novelist 
May Sarton pool their talents for a 
reading to celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of the New England 
Poetry-Club and the 80th anniversary 
of thé Poetry Society of America: It's 
happening at 8 p.m. in the main 


BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP . 
0 


1. TEENAGE MUTANT eee TURTLES 


CP SA gee TEs, 





R WEEK ENDING 4/4/90 


sanctuary of the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mass Ave, ... + 
Harvard Square. Admission for NEPC 
and PSA members is $3, all others $5. 
Call 643-0029. 

MUSIC. 11's jazz night at the Middle 
East, with local improvisational hot- 
shots Persona and saxist Joseph 
Gabriel Manieri (who played with 
Cecil Taylor during Taylor's recent 
residence at the New England 
Conservatory). The Middle East is 
‘located at 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge; 
Continued on page 4 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


BOSTON BOSTON BOSTON 
PHOENIX GLOBE 
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FRAN WARD/DANCE UMBRELLA 


THURSDAY: The eloquent Massachusetts dance duo Freedman and Coleman 
(in photo) and Pooh Kaye are paired with Montreal's acclaimed 
choreographer Julie West for the first part of Dance Umbrella’s 
“Boston/Montreal Exchange,” through Sunday at the Cambridge Joy of 
Movement Center. Call 720-3434 to charge tickets, or pick them up at 
Ticketron locations. (The second part takes place May 11 and 12 at Suffolk’s C. 
Walsh Theatre and features Beth Soll and Montreal soloists Gary Kurtz and 


Carole Bergeron.) 





SSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHSHSSHSSSHSHSSHSSHSHSSSHSHSSHSSHSSSESSSSHESSHESSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSESSESESSESESHSESE 











-- JOE DEMAIO/CONCERT DANCE COMPANY 








aS Y: Concert Dance Company’s annual spring performance features 
gtee | wad premieres by choreographer/composer/body musician Keith Terry and 
~ Artistic Director Deborah Wolf, and encore performances of works by 
choreographers Lucinda Childs (“Race,” part of the full-length Relative Calm) 
and Bebe Miller (The Vital Boulevard of Love). Terry’s work, just 

commissioned for the troupe, features six dancers using their bodies as 

' percussive instruments; Wolf's premiere, Low Shoulders, is set to the music of 

Max Roach. It’s happening through Sunday at Sargent Dance Theater, Boston. 

Call 661-0237. (In photo: CDC in The Vital Boulevard of Love.) 
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Continued from page 3 
call 354-8238. 
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MUSIC. Boston's Les Misérables 
Brass Band, veterans of David 
Byrne's music for the Knee Plays, 
celebrate the release of their new 
album, Manic Traditions, with a 
performance at the Regattabar in 
Harvard Square’s Charles Hotel 
beginning at 9 p.m. They'll be joined 
by the Shirim Klezmer Band. Call 876- 
7977 


IS 


FILM. In his dreams, they dance and 
court like Fred and Ginger, but in real 
life he’s a club-footed medical student 
and she’s an anemic, shrewish 
waitress. Although at times John 
Cromwell's adaptation of Somerset 
Maugham's Of Human Bondage 
(1934) seems as drab and pedestrian 
as the lives of the characters in it, 
Leslie Nielsen and Bette Davis portray 
the miserable, wrongheaded lovers so 
convincingly that you want to slap 
their faces. Maugham’s misogyny and 
class prejudice taint the story, but it 
remains a wrenching slice of human 
meanness, obsession, and hope. At 
the Newton Free Library. Call 552- 
7145. 

MUSIC, Texas R&B belter Delbert 
McClinton brings his little big band 
to Johnny D's (17 Holland Street, 
Somerville), on the heels of his new 
album J'm with You, a homage to the 
blues, country, and soul sound he 
embodies. Call 776-9667. 

The New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 
whose versatile playing incorporates 
diverse elements of jazz history into 
their repertoire, do a benefit for the 
Newton Community Center at the 
high school on Elm Street. Newton. 
Call 969-5906 for information. 

Jessye Norman's sung her way 
around the world, performing major 
operatic roles in London's Covent 
Garden, in Florence's Teatro 
Communale, and at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Tonight at 8, the renowned 
soprano sings at Symphony Hall in a 
recital of works by Purcell, Brahms, 
Mahler, Satie, and Falla. For this Bank 
of Boston Celebrity Series concert, 
Norman is accompanied by Dan 
Saunders on piano and Pepe Romero 
on guitar. Tickets are $22 to $28; call 
266-1492. 


IQ 
[THURSDAY 


THEATER. Set in Amsterdam from 
1941 to '43, An Interrupted Life — 
the Diaries of Etty Hillesum 
chronicles a woman’s spiritual growth 
in the face of the Holocaust. This one- 
woman show, based on Hillesum’s 
real-life diaries, stars Ilona Ricardo as 
Hillesum, a Jew who fell in love with 
a German immigrant. Introduced by 
the superb Israeli novelist Aharon 
Appelfeld, it’s presented by the Poets’ 
Theatre in conjunction with the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center. At the Coolidge Corner 
Theatre, 290 Harvard Street, 
Brookline. Curtain goes up at 7:30 
p.m., and tickets are $10. Call 495- 
2663. 

In the film version of Educating 
Rita, Michael Caine was the drunken 
grump tutor and Julie Walters was his 
pupil, a spirited young housewife 
seeking to improve herself through 
study. Willy (Shirley Valentine) 
Russell's Pygmalion rewrite is 


presented by the New Repertory 
Theatre at the Newton Higlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Newton Highlands. Curtain 
goes up at 8 tonight and tomorrow 
(call for other days’ times); tickets are 
$12 to $17, with discounts for 
students and seniors. Call 332-1646. 
FILM. The Boston Film/Video 
Foundation’s “The Films of 
Ousmane Sembene: A 
Retrospective” series begins today, 
offering a comprehensive overview of 
the career of the first African 
filmmaker to achieve international 
recognition. Sembene’s experiences 
as longshoreman, union organizer, 
and novelist in Senegal shape his 
films, which range from semi- 
documentary social critiques to satire 
and historical epics. Ceddo (1977), a 
political thriller about how the 
kidnapping of a princess leads to a 
clash between a feudal class of 
people and Moslem expansionists, 
kicks off the series. The BF/VF's 
located at 1126 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Call 536-1540. 

MUSIC. For most of the ’80s, 
concerts by singer-songwriter Laura 
Nyro were rare enough, but tonight 
at 7 and 10 p.m. at the Grog in 
Newburyport, Nyro will offer even 
rarer solo sets, The opening act is folk 
performer Deb Huston. For ticket 
information, call Dyno Records at 
462-9630. 

This year Gary Burton released a 
dynamic album called Reunion, 
which reunited Burton with his old 
apprentice Pat Metheny. Tonight and 
tomorrow Burton and Metheny, along 
with keyboardist Mitchell Forman and 
drummer Peter Erskine, re-create that 
lively recording at the Charles 
Ballroom in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square (call 876-7777). 
Meanwhile, there's another fantastic 
quartet playing just down the hall — 
bassist Charlie Haden, reedman 
Dewey Redman, guitarist Mick 
Goodrick, and drummer Paul 
Motian — at the hotel's Regattabar. 
They'll play nightly through Saturday. 
And across the river, jazz singer Mark 
Murphy, a largely unsung hero, 
begins a weekend stay at Scullers Jazz 
Club in the Guest Quarters Suites 
Hotel, 400 Soldiers Field Road, Boston 
(call 783-0090). 

Remember Philly soul? Remember 
Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes? 
Well, forget Harold Melvin, but the 
Blue Notes are appearing at the 
Western Front (343 Western Avenue, 
Cambridge) tonight, and they’re still 
singing as powerfully as when they 
were a major chart force. Sets at 9 and 
11 p.m. Call 492-7772. 


ZO 
FRIDAY 


THEATER. Amateurs, Tom (The 
Boys Next Door) Griffin's new play set 
at the opening-night party of a 
community theater, deals with the 
gaping difference between hope and 
reality. Directed by David Wheeler, 
the comedy received a 
CBS/Dramatists Guild Award for 
excellence. It’s at Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $22 to $30. 
Call (401) 351-4242. 

MUSIC, It’s a night for acoustic- 
music fans to remember: local country 
survivor John Lincoln Wright, hip- 
folkie Jonathan Edwards, and 
classic outfit the Seldom Scene play 
at Sanders Theatre, on the ‘Harvard 
campus, at 7:30 p.m. For more 
information, call 964-1096. 


(Charles S. Berry, Michael Bloom, 


Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdouski. Peter 
Keough, and Charles Taylor helped 
out this week.) 


' DENNIS KEELEY/MCA RECORDS 
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THURSDAY: The Tragically Hip have a tragically lame name but manage to 
redeem themselves with some meat-and-potatoes rock and roll. Wanna see? 
Go to AXIS on Lansdowne Street tonight. Big Clock and Damaged Goods open. 
Call 262-2437. 


FRIDAY THE 20TH: 
Adaptations of H.G. Wells’s stories 
have proven to be some of the 
best science fiction on film, so 
why not a movie with Wells 
himself chasing fellow celebrity 
Jack the Ripper through time to 
present-day San Francisco? 
Sounds like an awful premise, but 
- Time After Time (1979) is a real 
charmer. Malcolm MacDowell is 
surprisingly affable as the author, 
and Mary Steenburgen is his 
perfect foil as the addled clerk 
who helps him track down the 

arch-fiehd Jack (David Warner). 


lightens its unwieldy - 
metaphysical paradoxes and 
social commentary with sharp 
comic timing. At the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education. Call 
547-6749. 








FRIDAY THE 20TH: One hundred and fifty original, signed photographs by 
Ansel Adams, Dr. Harold Edgerton, and others are up for dibs in the 
Photographic Resource Center’s first-ever live auction of fine-arts photos, at 
7:30 p.m. at Grogan and Company auction house, Boston. Several well-known 
New England artists are also represented, including Chris Enos and Bill 
Ravanesi. And photographs won't be the only items to be brought to. the 
auction block — signed copies of Adams’s book Yosemite and the Range'of.' 
Light and a signed poster of Edgerton’s “Bullet Piercing Apple” image are also. 
for sale. There will be a preview reception at 6 p.m. Call 353-0700. In photo: 
Pleasures and Terrors of Levitation, #60, by Aaron Siskind. (The prints to be 
auctioned will be on display through today in the PRC’s Klebenov Gallery.) 
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It’s no Time Machine, but it ras 
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PERFECT 


You may know them as Richard Thompson’s sidekicks, 
but British singer-songwriters Clive Gregson and 
Christine Collister on their own make as strong an 
argument for the continuance of the folk-rock tradition 
as does their mentor. Their raspberry-and-cream 
harmonies spin through craftily structured songs that 
knock pop’s usual tired homilies on the head and strike 
a balance between honest insight and playful wit. 
They'll perform in Harvard University’s Paine Hall on 
April 28, presented by Revolutionary Acts. Call 
661-1252. 








Time named Mikhail Gorbachev “Man of the 
Year”; if the choice had been Hedrick Smith’s, 
the people of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe would have been nominated. The 

- Pulitzer Prize-winning former New York 

, Times. correspondent and author of The 
Russians regards those citizens as the true 
catalyst in recent upheavals, a view that 
forms the focal point of PBS’s Inside 
Gorbachev’s USSR. Smith hosts the four-part 
weekly series, which takes viewers on an 
unprecedented excursion through five Soviet 
republics and allows the Soviet people 
themselves to describe what glasnost and 
perestroika mean in their lives. Part one airs 
Monday, April 30, on Channel 2. 





FUTURE 





Forty years ago Frank O’Hara helped found Poets’ 
Theatre; on April 28 a tribute to his poetry and drama 
will be presented as Gunther Schuller conducts a 12- 
member ensemble in works by Virgil Thompson, 
Elizabeth Swados, and others that set O’Hara’s poetry to 
music. “Frank O'Hara Read, Performed, and 7 
Remembered,” at First Congregational Church in 
Cambridge, also includes poetry and reflections by 
John Ashbery, Kenneth Koch, and Larry Rivers, among 
others, and staged readings of two O’Hara plays. _ 
Presented by Poets’ Theatre; call 495-2663. 





NEXT WEEKEND 


B-MOVIE, The Play 


t least B-MOVIE, The Play gets an A for publicity. To advertise 
A the theatrical spoof of film-flam set to open at Boston's Wilbur 


Theatre on April 20, the producers staged “B-MOVIE, The Play. 
The Junket,” a severely abbreviated version of the wine-dine-and-screen 
treatment afforded journalists by the movie studios. 

For those of you unfamiliar with the oft-vacuous and generally suspect 
world of the junket, it’s populated by a press corps from around the 
country who are flown, trucked, or bused to some central locale to see a 
soon-to-be-released movie and conduct round-robin interviews with 
corporate and dramatis personae. In other words, shills from Rochester 
spend a lot of time procuring autographs and ordering shrimp from room 
service. 


The B-MOVIE junket coughed up no crustaceans, and the free trip was - 


strictly no-frills. But it was a trip nonetheless. We were whisked by school 
bus to Arlington’s Regent Cinema, where there were indeed film, food, 
and interviewees. Among the latter was Tom Wood, not only the author 
but also the star of B-MOVIE, Tbe Play — a boffo Canadian success that, 
having strobed its hyperholic mix of “Thrills! Chills! Mystery! Suspense! 
Comedy! Drama! Martial Arts! Swedish angst! And Jewish guilt!” from 
Edmonton to Edinburgh, will have its US premiere at the Wilbur. 

Wood is a veteran classical actor who has appeared at Canada’s Shaw 
and Stratford Festivals as well as in his own tomfoolery — he wrote his 
first play. a television satire, eight years ago on a dare. B-MOVIE, The 
Play, inspired by the intrusions that both low- and high-budget 
Hollywood have m:ide on the collective consciousness, followed in 1986. 





In it Wood plays Art Findeli, a stressed-out movie director trying to shoot 
his own version of the Oedipus legend — called Joanna & Eddy— ona 
shoestring. Whereupon he succumbs to what Wood calls “movie 
damage,” which is a little like what afflicts all those Frankenstein-monster 
clones who get the wrong brain. 

“I used to think I was the only person with movie damage,” Wood says. 
“You know how, in the middle of the most passionate argument, you 
think, ‘Hey, this is just like such-and-such a film.’ ” When it dawned on 
him that the disease is epidemic (everyone in the world, Wood maintains, 
signals danger by humming the Jaws theme), he wrote the theater piece. 
It's a staged, scored, and completely chameleonic B-movie that, as the 
fraying Art imagines himself inhabiting films from Abbott and Costello to 
Ingmar Bergman, goes from black-and-white to living color. According to 
Wood, “The play kind of changes genres subtly, as the plot moves along.” 
On the way it hits on mummies, aliens, kung fu, even Woody Allen. 

But a producer, Elizabeth Bradley, emphasizes that the show is not 
just a Saturday Night Live-style film spoof. “It's rooted in character,” she 
says. “It’s not sketch or stand-up. It’s a story, about a lovable bunch of 
loses who just happen to be caught up in constant, frantic comic 
mayhem.” 

Certainly the show has been successful in Canada, where it even 
garners repeat customers a la Shear Madness. According to director Bob 
Baker (who has also done four seasons at the Stratford Festival), one 
satisfied patron pronounced B-MOVIE, The Play “the most fun I've had 
since I lost my virginity.” And you can't go hack and see that one again. 

B-MOVIE, The Play is at the Wilbur Theatre April 20 to May 20; call 
497-1118. 

— Carolyn Clay 
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Brandeis 
arts awards 


Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright 
August Wilson (whose Two Trains 
Running is at Yale Repertory Theatre 
through April 21) comes to Brandeis 
University on April 26 to read from his 
works as part of the school’s two-day 
Creative Arts Awards Campus Festival, 
which starts April 25. Wilson is one of 
eight award winners, five of whom 
will be present at the festival: Obie 
Award-winning director/designer 
Julie Taymor (citation winner in 
theater), environmentalist Mark Klett 
(citation winner in photography), and 
landscape architect Dan Kiley 
(citation winner for architecture) will 
offer lectures; Brown University 
classicist Martha Nussbaum (citation 
winner for non-fiction) will host the 
seminar “A Conversation with the 
Author.” 

Other award winners are Harvard 
University philosopher John Rawls 
(medal for nonfiction), realist 
photographer Berenice Abbott (medal 
for photography), and dean of the 
Cooper Union School of Architecture 
John Hejduk (medal for architecture). 

The festival is free and open to the 
public; call 736-3007 for more 
information. 


Big Brother 
and the arts 


In a few months, Bostonians will 
have a chance to see the Robert 
Mapplethorpe photographs that have 
been sending Jesse Helms into 
conniptions since last year, when 
Washington's Corcoran Gallery 
canceled a scheduled exhibit of the 
works under pressure from federal 
funding bodies. The show, titled 
“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” opens at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art on August 1. 

How will the Mapplethorpe 
brouhaha influence the creative 
processes of budding young 
photographers and other artists? Self- 
censorship, as well as blatant 
repression, is one of many topics to 
be studied in “Social Control and the 
Arts: An International Perspective,” an 
all-day conference taking place at 
Harvard on April 21. Organized by 
Susan Suleiman and Alice Jardine (of 
Harvard) and Ruth Perry (of MIT), the 
series of panel discussions includes 
speakers from 10 countries: Chinese 
dissident journalist Liu Bin-Yan, 
American feminist author and critic 
Kate Millett, Boston filmmaker Pamela 
Berger, South African poet Bheki 
Langa, Polish underground publisher 
Grzegorz Boguta, New York publisher 
André Schifrin, video artist and 
photographer Martha Rosler, and 
Latin American poets Marjorie Agosin 
and Alicia Borinsky, among them. 

It's sponsored by the Harvard 
Center for Literary and Cultural 
Studies. For registration information 
call 495-0738. 
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The personal and the political 


Why Eastern Europe marches to a different drummer 


by Bill Marx 


olitical theater certainly doesn’t 
P come any bigger or better — last 

year’s mass demonstrations in 
Eastern Europe followed a script that few 
playwrights could conceive, let alone 
stage. All the massive huffing and 
puffing blew totalitarianism aside as if it 
were a house of straw. But the dramatic 
irony of these bloodless revolutions — 
except in Romania, tyranny simply 
seemed to melt away — mirror Eastern 
European literature’s unmistakable 
blend of cynicism and romanticism. 
Russian utopia proved to be but a bad 
dream, a figment of a thuggish imagina- 
tion — the presidency of playwright 
Vaclav Havel in Czechoslovakia symbol- 
izes the way Eastern Europe isn’t just 
being changed, it’s being reimagined. 

In his marvelous 1938 novel Invitation 
to a Beheading, Russian émigré Vladimir 
Nabokov anticipates the Soviet fade-out 
with an apt flick of a prophetic wrist. The 
hapless Cincinnatus C. is miraculously 
saved from execution when the scaffold- 
ing collapses underneath him: “Every- 
thing was coming apart. Everything was 
falling. A spinning wind was picking up 
and whirling: dust, rags, chips of painted 
wood, bits of gilded plaster, pasteboard 
bricks, posters; an arid gloom fleeted; 
and amidst the dust, and the falling 
things, and the flapping scenery, Cincin- 
natus made his way in the direction 
where, to judge by the voices, stood 
beings akin to him.” One of the greatest 
lessons to be learned from Eastern 
European literature is that only the 
powerless reveal the real nature of 
power; only the non-political understand 
the nature of politics. As the Polish poet 
Zbigniew Herbert writes in “The 
Monster of Mr. Cogito,” “The proof of 
the existence of the monster/is its 
victims//It is not direct proof/but it is 
sufficient.” 

Since the Iron Curtain dropped, some 
40 years ago, rebellious Eastern Euro- 
pean novelists, poets, and playwrights 
have created austere backdrops against 
which the individual, rather than the 
state, stands out. If imagination, as well 
as ideology, molds reality, then creativity 
is a violation of the implicit taboo of 
Socialist Realism — art must exclude 
everything that might suggest reality is, 
or sometimes is, nonaligned, indifferent, 
aimless, absurd, intangible, deaf, dumb, 
or blind. Art is simply one element 
among many to be used in the creation of 
the masterwork, the planned society. 

Thus the sardonic absurdity of 
Nabokov’s wistful Apocalypse, its sly 
equation of the destruction of illusion 
with creativity, is quintessentially East- 
ern European. The personas of writers as 
diverse as Czechs Milan Kundera and 
Bohumil Hrabal, Hungary’s George 
Konrad, and Albania’s Ismail Kadare 
aren’t that of conquering Alexanders or 
Napoleons but Vladimirs and Estragons 


' 


who enact internal dramas of renuncia- 
tion, reduction, and dismantling. Their 
tragicomedic stabs at finding private 
integrity amid state barbarity fore- 
shadow Gorbachev's attempts to strip 
down an antiquated system, to hack 
away at the dead skin of Marxism. 
“Clearly,” writes Konrad in The City 
Builder (1977), “the democracy that exists 
where I am means more to me than the 
democracy that exists someplace where I 
am not.” 

Of course, Eastern European writers 
slash away not only to build but to 
uncover — an anxious awareness of 
history’s lacunae infuses much of their 
writing. Many of these nations have 
spent long periods under foreign domi- 
nation, fearful of the loss of national 
identity, oppressed by the enemy, 
whether by the Turks, the Austrians, the 
Germans, or the Soviets. Even characters 
in novels and plays that don’t deal with 
historical subjects live in a kind of time 
that is modulated differently from that of 
their Western counterparts. Events of the 
political decade in which the characters 
live, of the decades that formed and 
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ng that matters 


Ismail Kadare, Chronicle in Stone. New Amsterdam, 1988. 


marked them as well as their parents’ 
lifetime, constantly lurk in the back- 
ground. 

In our novels, time tends to be neutral, 
colorless and weightless; it flows without 
zigzags, sudden curves, and waterfalls. In 
Eastern European prose, time is intense, 
spasmodic, and full of surprises — it’s 
practically an active participant in the 
story. Time is associated with a danger 
that threatens the existence of a national 
community to which the writer belongs; 
the historical imagination springs from 
the perception that the collective mem- 
ory is under siege. 

History's grueling tangles and mazes 
may be necessary to incite the human 
spirit, but Kundera describes the fragility 
of living in Eastern Europe, of being 
plagued by the feeling that you're not 
quite part of European culture. This 
sense of isolation, which is also rooted in 
the belief of some writers that they're 

values the consumerized 
West has forgotten, adds to the litera- 
ture’s melancholia, its resolute lone- 
liness. 

Because of the writers’ philosophical 
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seriousness (when ideas are banned, you 
take them seriously), obsession with the 
past, and tenacious sense of the limits, as 
well as the strengths, of art, their works 
have not fared well in the US. (There’s 
never been a vogue for Eastern European 
writing as there has been for its films.) 


The impressive prose of Poland's 
Kazimierz Brandys and East Germany’s 
Christa Wolf receives little of the atten- 
tion garnered by the tomes of South 
American novelists like Garcia Marquez 
and Vargas Llosa. That may be because 
magic realism’s extravagant fantasies 
reflect a confidence in the imagination 
that Eastern European writing, grounded 
in multi-layered irony and dialectical 
interplay, lacks. Besides the convenient 
lures of physical proximity and political 
fashion, Latin America generally offers 
an exuberant literature of expansiveness 
instead of contraction. 

Kundera’s superb novels, particular! 
The Book of Laughter and Forgetting 
(1981) and The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being (1984), bridge the cultural gap with 
their clever mix of erotica, history, and 
philosophy. For him, the vilest crime of 
totalitarian society is that it negates ary 
natural and individual pattern of re- 
sponsibility and substance in private life. 
Kundera’s villain is what he calls kitsch, 
the sanctioned cultural banality that 
smothers the authentic self. Indeed, in a 
communist regime, there is no private 
life, only bottomless cynicism on the one 
side and measureless kitsch on the other. 

Fine as Kundera is, he alone can’t serve 
as the representative voice of Eastern 
Europe — books by Czech compatriots 
Hrabal and the disgracefully little- 
known Ludvik Vaculik map the muddy 
terrain between cynicism and kitsch with 
meticulous and diabolical fables. 
Vaculik’s The Gainea Pigs (1970) is a 
masterful story of how totalitarian power 
is internalized: a paranoid bank clerk's 
love/hate treatment of his guinea pigs 
reproduces, in miniature, the sadistic 
machinery that’s grinding him and his 
fellow workers into alienated patsies. On 
the other hand, Brandys’s intricate, re- 
cently translated Rondo (1989) explores 
the “hidden variants, shapes and forms” 
that underlie the obedient public mask: 
“Perhaps everything that is imagination, 
yearning for beauty and freedom, issues 
from those hidden layers that remain 
inside or above us.” 

Much Eastern European literature (at 
least what's translated) dramatizes the 
tenacious survival of consciousness; the 
mind withdraws into itself under un- 
bearable external pressures, staging 
internal arguments, ironic, sometimes 
self-deceptive scenarios of psychological 
triumph or defeat. This dialectical strain 
can be found throughout the writings of 
Nobel laureate Czeslaw Milosz, whose 
verse often seems to be a pensive duel 
between the poetic impulse and histori- 
cal imperatives. 

Sometimes the inner squabbles turn 
surreal. Tadeusz Konwicki's terrifying A 
Dreambook of Our Time (1969), the 
chronicle of a young Pole who tries to 
commit suicide, is a ghoulish descent into 
the collective unconscious of the op- 
pressed. Rondo’s disorienting time 
scheme loops narratives within nar- 
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ratives; The Guinea Pigs is in the form of 
a-children’s tale told by a psychotic. 
Western expectations that Eastern Euro- 
pean literature, weaned on the curdled 
milk of Socialist Realism, is caught in 
some kind of aesthetic time warp is 
belied by this kind of experimentalism. 
Even conventional novels, such as 
Yugoslavian writer Aleksandar TiSma’s 
terse tale of young provincials trying to 
make it through the Holocaust and after, 
The Use of Man (1988), are grounded in a 
despairing, but tenderly nourishing, per- 
ception of the pitilessness of time. 
Another historical novel from 
Yugoslavia, Danilo Ki8’s auto- 
biographical Garden, Ashes (1985), is an 
extraordinary lyrical remembrance of a 


boy growing up in the shadow of a 


brilliant and destructive father figure, a 
messianic failure who disappears in the 
Holocaust only to reappear, seemingly, 
after the war, in various guises. Time also 
swirls and swooshes about in Josef 
Skvoreckf’s The Bass Saxophone (1977), 
a loving reminiscence about budding 
Czech jazz musicians that’s as perceptive 
about the spiritual satisfactions of the 
music as it is about the horrors of 
censorship. 

The sophistication of Eastern Euro- 
pean writing makes the current rage for 
Vaclav Havel’s plays somewhat dismay- 
ing; admirable as Havel is as a dissident 
intellectual and statesman, his dramas 
tend to be thin and didactic. Challenging 
as they were to the Communist status 
quo as gestures of defiance, plays such as 
The Memorandum haven't the same 
power when they are yanked out of their 
cultural context. By contrast, the dark 
expressionism of Polish auteur Tadeusz 
Kandor, who was influenced by the 
visionary theater of Stanislaw 
Witkiewicz and Witold Gombrowicz, 
wades into deeper philosophical and 
poetic waters by exploring the symbiotic 
nature of memory and grieving. 

The best Eastern European writers, 
though they know their work is in- 
escapably political, address issues 
beyond the immediate conditions of 
totalitarian persecution. Some, like 
George Konrad, speculate on what shape 
society will take in the future. In novels 
such as The Case Worker (1974) and The 
City Builder, the .author’s rapid-fire, 
intoxicating prose sketches plans for 
humanity — it’s the way his characters 
maintain a shred of self-respect. “If..by 
connecting rods or figures I can still 
contribute to my culture, then I will 
linger a little longer among my fellow 
citizens and look into their faces without 
hunger or hate.” Kundera yearns for 
privacy in a world of ideological kitsch; 
Konrad searches for the meaning of 
collective responsibility in.a post-com- 
munist society. The tension between 
these psychological and societal concerns 
will be literary points of provocation and 
departure for years to come. 

As for the encroachment of the West, 
authors: who courageously maintained 
their creative independence throughout 
the era of Soviet domination look at us 
with trepidation. Despite charges that 
he’s “biting the hand that freed him,” 
Kundera continues to fulminate about 
the lethal spread of junk culture, and his 
fears are D sera by many of his fellow 
writers. Some, like East German writer 

Jurek Becker, think that people are 
rushing to “adopt the principles of the 
West: the conversion of as many 
into rubbish as possible (which is what 
consumption means), and the free ex- 
pression of ideas (accompanied by a 
growing reluctance to think at all).” 

The anxiety derives from the feeling of 
Eastern Europeans that they have merely 
been paid lip service by the West. They 
haven't succeeded in living their lives as 
they wanted to live them, and they have 
been defined by others rather than by 
themselves. They haven't been able to 
compel others to accept their own 
perception of their history and to share 
their alarm over the erosion of language. 

As Havel said when accepting the 
peace prize from the German Booksellers 
Association last year: “To distrust words, 
and indict them for the horrors that 
might slumber unobtrusively within 
them: — isn’t this,,.after all the true 
vocation. of the: intellectual: to listen 
carefully to the words of.the powerful, to 
be watchful of them, to forewarn of their 
danger, and to proclaim their dire 
implications..or the evil they might 
evoke." Feeling that they. have never 
been listened, to, contemporary Eastern 
European writers have now cast them- 
selves as watchdogs training one skep- 
tical eye on the East-and the other on the 
|. West. 0 
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Black Dirt is a Happening for the ‘90s 


by Rebecca Nemser 
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Afterward, it crystallized into pictures that I kept on seeing. 


BLACK DIRT. By Robert Whitman. At 
MIT’s Experimental Media Facility, 
Wiesner. Building (20 Ames Street, 
Cambridge), through April 14. 


obert Whitman was one of many 
artists in the early ‘60s who 
participated in Happenings — 
loosely structured events designed to 
break down the boundaries between 
painting and theater, artist and audience, 
art and life. Happenings were theater 
without drama, painting without pic- 
tures, music without melody. They 
opened up the world of art to daily life by 
letting random sounds and actions take 
_ the place of narrative and exposition. 
Happenings went on for hours, some- 
times days. They took place in 
storefronts and studios and parks. The 
world was their stage. 

Most of the artists associated with 
Happenings — Jim Dine, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Claes Oldenburg — 
eventually went back to the studio, but 
Robert Whitman kept on creating Hap- 
penings-like performance pieces. He has 
spent the last three months in Boston 
working on Black Dirt with local artists 
and students from MIT and the Massa- 
chusetts College of Art. 

I was eager to see Black Dirt because 
I've always regretted that I never saw a 
Happening (though I did go to a Be-In in 
Golden Gate Park). On the way to MIT, I 
stopped for ice cream at Toscanini’s, and 
they were playing Jefferson Airplane. 
The pulsating sound of Grace Slick 
singing “Don’t you want somebody to 
love? Don’t you need somebody to 
love?” seemed like a good sign. 

But Whitman’s Black Dirt wasn’t hot 
and psychedelic; it was cool and 
meditative, It wasn’t about embracing 
the rush and tumble and sensory over- 
load of contemporary life. It was about 
retreating to an inner space where light, 
poetic images could just drift up and float 
slowly by. 

The whole Experimental Media Fa- 
cility — the Cube — was hung with 
billowing white cloth, and everything 
was caressed by soft white light. A few 
trees were suspended from the ceiling, 
and so were some ropes and hooks and 
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pipes. On the floor was a long strip of 
canvas splattered with black and red 
paint. In the.center of the room was.a pile 
of sand and something wrapped in black 
cloth. A picture of a balloon floated by. 
Then it was dark. A picture of an onion 
floated by. The lights turned red, then 
white. Then it was dark. 

I saw the outlines of trees, and a few 
dreamy pools of light. I heard the sound 
of wolves growling, then footsteps, then 
a crunchy sound, like walking on dried 
pine needles, or sand, or rain. The soft 
white cloth undulated and began to 
descend, then stopped. The light turned 
green. The pile of sand seemed to move. 
Behind the cloth, two people began to 
speak in a strange, imaginary language. 
The light turned blue. 

The pile of sand began to move and 
two black shapes crawled out. A man 
and a women, both dressed in white, 


Performance 


climbed out of a mound of black cloth. 
They wrapped the sand in the cloth and 
tied it to one of the ropes hanging from 
the ceiling. It lifted up slowly and hung 
in the air, twirling slowly. 

The light turned pale green. The 
dancers took a series of pensive poses — 
holding their foreheads, hunching over, 
staring out. Lights appeared in the 
ceiling, pale green and pink. They took 
off their shirts and hung them on the 
wall. Now they were wearing white 
shirts, with some black paint on them. 
They walked in slow, graceless steps. 

I thought of Laurie Anderson’s 
“Strange Angels”: “Strange angels — 
singing just for me/Old stories — they're 
haunting me/This is nothing/Like I 
thought it would be... ./I looked up and 
there they were:/Millions of tiny 
teardrops/Just sort of hanging there/And 
I didn’t know whether to laugh or 
cry/And I said to myself/What next, big 
sky?” 

The lights turned blue, then dark blue. 
Something moved through the canvas on 
the ground, rippling like an impulse or a 
wave. The light turned pale green. The 
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dancers took off another layer of shirts — 
one more step in their intellectual strip 
tease. Something about the streaks of 
black paint on their shirts reminded me 
of the big brushstrokes in Robert 
Rauschenberg’s paintings, and I realized 
that I was watching an Abstract Ex- 
pressionist tableau vivant. Dancers and 
images were moving through the white 
space like brushstrokes and pieces of 
collage moving across a canvas or a 
picture plane. 

The light turned pink. A black cloth 
began to rise from the floor. It was a 
square, like the black paintings that Ad 
Reinhart and Frank Stella painted in the 
‘60s. The dancers disappeared behind the 
black cloth, and then their forms moved, 
rippling behind the cloth. 

A talking mouth was projected onto 
the cloth, without sound. Behind the 
billowing white curtains, two persons 
began to talk to each other across the 
room, in the imaginary language, on red 
telephones. The dancers folded up the 
canvas, the sky billowed. The light 
turned pink. The canvas was lifted up 
until it curled back like a white wave. 
The light turned red. An open eye floated 
by. Behind the cloth, I saw the silhouettes 
of trees and the dancers. The light turned 
cool, bright white. The ceiling rippled 
and billowed. 

Silence. White light. I was taking 
notes, and the only sound I could hear 
was the sound of my own writing. It was 
over. 

While it was happening, I wasn’t sure 
whether Black Dirt worked, but after- 
ward, it crystallized into pictures that I 
kept on seeing. I took a walk along the 
river with a friend, and the reflection of 

‘city lights in black water reminded me of 
Black Dirt. So did some low street lamps 
shining on a patch of grass, and the whir 
of cars zooming by. 

Throughout the performance, every- 
one in the small theater was in a state of 
anxious expectation, waiting for the 
Happening to happen, There was a big 
white pipe hanging from the ceiling, and 
I kept expecting black dirt to fall from the 
sky onto the floor. But it never happened. 
In the end, there was no black dirt — 
only white light. a) 
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Kris Wheeler: a tour de force of one-handed swings 


Flights. of angel 


Meister Eckhart is a truly mystical experience 


by Thea Singer 


The eye through which you see God is 
the eye through which God sees you. 
— Meister Eckhart 


gift: you take with you the shapes, 
weights, and measures of the 
movements choreographed on your 
body, the words and music of the 
accompanying melodies. After working 
intensely for two weeks on Airborne: 
Meister Eckhart, creator-director Robert 
Davidson’s glorious tribute to the 14th- 
century German mystic Johannes Eck- 
hart (vicar of Thiiringen, prior of Erfurt), 
I can claim as my own not only the 
memory of the arc of my back spinning 
from his low-flying trapezes but also the 
solace that Christian liturgy can bring. 
The evolution of this epic dance/opera 
(which Dance Umbrella presented at the 
Boston Center for the Arts last weekend) 
was as full of wonder as its performance. 
From a jumble of songs in unfamiliar 
languages — Latin, medieval German — 
and knotted floor patterns arose a 
structure so precise as to resemble the 
skeleton of an ancient cathedral. I 
remember thinking of a child’s magic 
slate, on which you write some words 
and then lift the acetate cover and watch 
the lines of print disappear. The staging 
of Meister Eckhart struck me as that 
process in reverse: replacing the cover to 
watch a whole world come into focus. 
And what a world it was. In the hands 
of the gravity-defying Davidson, the 
space beneath the vaulted dome of the 
BCA’s Cyclorama became home to more 
than 30 red- or rust-clad dancers, singers, 
and actors, a soprano soloist (Ellen 
Richardson), and a narrator (Diane 
Schenker). We in the chorus, the orator, 
and the soloist all guide you through the 
thicket of Eckhart’s teachings, the 
spoken text drawn largely from the 
monk’s own pronouncements. Domi- 
nating the set are seven low-hung 
trapezes, each suspended by a swivel 
hook from a metal grid — a construction 
that allows for lightning-quick spirals as 
well as broad swings that trace cones in 
the air. The original score was composed 
and performed by James Knapp. 
Theoretically, the marriage of trapezes 
to medieval regalia seems precarious at 
best. Symbolically, however, the two are 
a match made in Heaven. Noted 
Davidson in an interview with Madison’s 
Capital Times: “The trapeze becomes a 
metaphor — a very rich one like Jacob’s 
ladder, a window to Heaven, a staircase 
— that. takes you higher. It starts to 


T o perform in a dance is to receive a 


transform any kind of movement.” 

Perhaps Eckhart himself would be 
quickest. to recognize the two as 
soulmates. After all, he was condemned 
twice as a heretic for preaching to the 
common folk (in German, as they could 
not understand the Latin of the Mass) 
what many believe to be his most 
startling pensée: the unity of the divine 
and the human, the existence of a “little 
spark” of God within the individual, 
thereby eliminating the need for an 
intermediary such as a priest. “Earth 
cannot get away from Heaven: let the 
Earth drop downwards or rise upwards,” 
he wrote, “Heaven still penetrates it, 
imbuing it with strength and making it 
fruitful. ... That is how God treats man: 
when he thinks to escape God, he runs 
into God’s bosom, for every hideout is 
open to him.” 

And what better representation for the 
confluence of Heaven and Earth than the 
seamless transitions from ground to air of 
Davidson and his eight dancers as they 
alight and descend, as through water, 
from stage to trapeze and vice versa? I 
know whence I speak, for I took flight 
twice myself each evening: your feet 
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must barely skim the floor to make you 
rise or land without a glitch. Any 
hesitation breaks the illusion; it would be 
akin to pulling the audience from a 
dream state to waking. 

The 21 local dancers and singers in the 
production played disciples of Eckhart'’s 
known as Beguines and Beghards, 
women and men respectively who took 
vows of chastity but not of poverty and 
obedience (as did nuns and priests) and 
forwent cloistered life to live in the world 
and do good deeds. 

I was begat as a Beguine. As such, I 
exulted, I pined, I thirsted, I shone, I 
mourned — the, last, serenely, as 
Davidson/Eckhart. jackknifed over the 
center trap, his soul taking wing. In this 
closing requiem, we sang the Meister’s 
words: “In limpid souls God beholds his 
own image... . Nothing in all creation is 
so like God as stillness.” In the course of 
the two-hour show, I. had moved from 
feeling alienated by my off-white wim- 


ple to regarding it as the keeper of the - 
flame. I'd shifted from a concern with my . 


role to a dedication to the whole — being 
ultimately unaffected as my aerial part 
got cut, reconstructed, then sliced, leav- 





ing several one-armed aerial transfers 
like so many outtakes on the cutting- 
room floor. 

Of the dances I could see, most striking 
were the “Legend of Meister Eckhart’s 
Daughter” (“really God just having a 
little fun”), played, literally, by Kris 
Wheeler, Davidson's assistant director 
and long-time partner, and “Night- 
dreams.” (I was rehearsing my medieval 
German behind the bleachers during 
Davidson's magnificent opening solo; I 
sat reverently throughout the “Dance of 
the Inclusae,” a tale of tormented women 
mystics who walled themselves off in 
tiny cells until they died. Theirs was not a 
state Meister Eckhart would have ap- 
proved of, given his aversion to 
asceticism. To me, the Inclusae executed 
an aural, rather than a visual, dance: a 
cacophony of panting, crashes, thumps, 
screeches. How I longed for a rear-view 
mirror with which to watch the action.) 

On a decidedly lighter note was 
Wheeler, a sprite who flies through the 
space like scattered milkweed when she 
isn’t climbing invisible stairs into her 
treehouse of a trapeze or whooshing 
diagonally downstage in a tour de force 
of one-handed swings, loosing her grip 
on each trap as if propelled by their 
harmonic motion. “Nightdreams” is a 
prayer of a dance inspired by the Song of 
Solomon and led off by the words “God 
is voluptuous and delicious.” (We 
Beguines and Beghards — vow of 


chastity, remember — lay sleeping, 
dreaming the sensual, virtuoso cou- 
plings.) 


The images are exquisite: Naomi Scher 
and Julie Ludwick, side by side on a 
swing, lusciously arc forward and back as 
the swing’s ropes unfurl; Davidson and 
Sam van Fleet, each stretched to his limit, 
twirl effortlessly, attached to a trap by 
Davidson's single bent knee; Tera Alford 
slides attenuated legs on either side of 
Davidson’s hips and comes to rest on his 
chest, cradling him; four dancers, hang- 
ing upside-down by their ankles, etch 
huge circles in the air, the wind whipping 
through their scant costumes, From my 
prone vantage point, I could feel the 
backwash of their flight rippling my 
wimple. 

Now, a week later, I still carry the 


* liturgical strains of this magical mystery, | 


tour’s anthem, “Deus, Deus meus; caro, 


caro mea. Alleluia!”, with me the way a 


child holds close her favorite - blanket. 


’ Slipping past my will, it seems, Meister 


Eckhart has come to rest within my 
Jewish soul. ; o 


“seems to 
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The 
Wright 
stuff 


Steve gets the 
Deadpan from the 
Harvard Lampoon 


by Charles S. Berry 


44 knew that I wasn’t going to be 
I the first one to be born even 
before I was born — because 

there was graffiti in the womb.” 

Not to say this explains how Steven 
Wright got to be the way he is, but it is 
the kind of beginning you'd expect from 
him. Wright, a native to the Boston area, 
returned last Friday to receive the 
Comedian of the Year award from the 
Harvard Lampoon following his per- 
formance at Sanders Theatre in Cam- 
bridge. 

Even at his current level pf success, 
many still consider Steven Wright an 
acquired taste. Like Groucho Marx or 
Steve Allen, he typically takes his act 
through different levels of wordplay and 
dementia. But in his case, the frenzied, 
machine-gun delivery associated with 
Marx and Allen is slowed to a crawl. For 
his fans, this is the difference that makes 
Wright worth seeing; for the uninitiated, 
it’s what can make him seem too abstract. 

Which is something Wright himself 
ize. “If I wasn’t saying 
those things on stage, if I sat down beside 
some old lady on a bench and turned to 
her and said 10 minutes of this, I'd be 
arrested.” Maybe not, but it’s his sub- 
conversational pace versus the impact of 
his truly weird observations that can 
either shut off or turn on an audience. 

Although — or because — he relied 
heavily on his time-worn material, 
Wright won the crowd at Sanders. The 
cosmic queerness of his observations is 
one reason so much of his material stays 
fresh: you scarcely comprehend him the 
first time, so he bears iearing again. The 
things he ponders (“Sponges grow in the 
ocean — that kills me. I wonder how 
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much deeper the ocean would be if that 
didn’t happen.”), the places he goes (“I’m 
staying in a hotel where the pool’s on the 
23rd floor . . ‘I can’t believe how deep it 
is.”), his sense of time (“A long time ago, 
when puppies were the oldest animals 
...), and what he seems to notice 
(There’s a fine line between fishing and 
standing on the shore like an idiot’) — it 
all contributes to a show that's still like 
no other in comedy. 

Unlike George Carlin, who gradually 
leads audiences from everyday ‘occur- 
rences into his goofy world, Wright is 
more like a nudist running through a 
crowded church. You can find yourself 
laughing even as you ask, “What the hell 
was that?” And with his famous face of 
stone, he never tips you off. 

What’s more, Wright did make the 
most out of opportunities to ad-lib. The 
statues at either side of the stage were 
great targets. He told us they were there 
“to honor the first people to make 
statues.” He went over to one of them 
and, after staring in its face for a while, 
said, “I know what he’s thinking. He’s 
thinking, ‘If I could just walk one more 
time, I’d walk right outta here.’ ” 

A special opener was Boston favorite 
Barry Crimmins, normally a headliner. 
Crimmins got the evening going by 
giving notice to gubernatorial candidate 
John Silber (“He's filling that void 
Morton Downey Jr. left behind’) and 
nudging former President Reagan (“ ‘We 
will not negotiate with terrorists for 
weapons. Either they take them or they 
don’t — these prices are firm.’ ”). 

' Not even the award ceremony could 
divert Wright into’ seriousness. After a 
woefully stupid presentation ‘bythe 


‘members of the Lampoon, he received 
_ the Deadpan award ‘(actually ‘an in-:. 
_ scribed silver serving pan). And he putit 


to immediate good use, raising it to 
reflect the stagelights into the eyes of the. 
audience members’as he took questions 
after the show. oO 
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Good-night ladies 


The Women in Theatre Festival carries on 


by Robin Dougherty 


ossing some homemade preserves 

over her shoulder in mid per- 

formance,.Bobby Baker admitted 
that. “this. introduces a. wonderful new 
color and a not-very-nice smell.” In her 
one-woman endeavor, Drawing on a 
Mother's Experience, Baker splatters a 
bedsheet with honesty aplenty, along 
with frozen fish pies, ice cream, raw eggs, 
lady fingers, treacle, and other culinary 
elements. But lest this conjure up images 
of Karen Finley’s errant yams, rest 
assured that Baker, whose. performance 
took place midway through this year’s 
Women in Theatre Festival, has no 
intention of impaling audiences on the 
spike of domestic turmoil. A one-time 
painter, she’s out to make a canvas of her 
life as a mother, using as artifacts the 
materials closest to home. 

Baker's self-portrait, peppered with 
hilarious anecdotes recounting labor 
pains, post-partum depression, and the 
chaos of managing a household, was 
complete when she lay down on the 
food-streaked canvas and rolled herself 
up in it “like a jellyroll.” It’s a posture 
many a frazzled mother may ize. 
But Baker’s not content to lie among her 
edibles. She soon arose and performed a 
little dance, carrying herself across the 
stage in her bedsheet, like an exuberant 
caterpillar. The gesture bespoke a cocky 
attitude suggestive of the entire Women 
in Theatre Festival 1990, which brought 
not only Baker (who’s from England) but 
a slew of out-of-town guests to Boston 
amid threats that the six-year-old project, 
beset by funding difficulties, might just 
roll up and slip away. 

Which would have meant, among 
other things, that Manhattan _per- 
formance artist Reno could not have 
come and explained why she thinks New 
York is the “avant-garde of all the 
important contradictions in the world,” 
or that monologuist Chris Cinque 
couldn’t have told us “how one lesbian 
could fall in love and live to tell about it.” 
It would have meant that Ain’t No Man 
Dragged That Moon Down Yet,” in 
which MCI . Lancaster inmates read 
stories. about. their. lives. before prison, 
would have remained locked up along 
with its authors. And that two acclaimed 
dance and music groups, Dance Brigade 
and LadyGourd Sangoma, would not set 
foot on local stages. For those of us in the 
audience, it would: have.meant.a missed 
chance to ponder the ways and means 
through which women are represented 





— or represent themselves — on stage. 
Indeed, with the project having lost 40 


percent of its operating budget in last _ 


fall's state arts-funding cuts, this year’s 
edition of the Women in Theatre Festival 
came to fruition only through the sheer 
determination of its producers. Bringing 
with them diminished corporate support, 
the state cuts were nearly a crushing 
blow for what is now the only extant 
festival of theater works by women in the 
nation. Having made its reputation by 
bringing to Boston renowned inter- 
national theater groups including Ire- 
land’s Charabanc Company and Jamai- 
ca’s Sistren Collective, as well by provid- 
ing a venue for less established per- 
formers, WTF had hoped to enter the ‘90s 
with a new year-round format. Indeed, 
under the new operating name, Next 
Stage, executive producer Sophie Parker 
had anticipated a fall and spring sched- 
ule in addition to the annual 10-day blitz. 

But if the future seems unclear, the 
recent past is a dazzling memory. Despite 
some programming changes and rear- 
rangements. (none of the performers 
were paid at WTF’s usual scale), the 
festival hosted seven one- and two- 
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woman shows embracing themes rang- 
ing from women’s lives in prison to the 
relations between black and white 
women. And with help from Emerson 
College, Suffolk University, and the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, the 
enterprise found stages and rooms for all 
of its multi-media performances, staged 
readings, and post-performance dis- 
cussions, plus an exhibit of photography 
by Third World women. (The festival's 
final event, a performance by Caribbean, 
Brazilian, and African-American music 
ensemble LadyGourd Sangoma, takes 
place April 13 and 14 at the Strand 
Theatre in Dorchester.) 

Moreover, if the festival organizers 
were busy keeping their heads above 
water, the chaos wasn’t reflected on the 
festival’s surface. The perennial 
pleasures of discovering new theater 
works survived intact. If no particular 
unifying theme presented itself, the 
gathering of distaff theater artists was 
itself a salute to strength in community. 
Producers Parker, Meri Jenkins, and 
Katherine Kelly deserve untold credit for 





ferreting out so many artists without 
tapping the second-rate. All the events 
they brought before us deserved to be 
produced. (And only one, the Talking 
Band’s beautifully staged Malady of 
Death, derived from a Marguerite Duras 
short story, didn’t come into its own as a 
dramatic situation.) 

This year, WTF brought to the stage 
two new works that would certainly 
stand on their own merits but, in the 
context of women’s theater, widened the 
festival’s scope in a particularly compel- 
ling way. Robbie McCauley’s Sally’s 
Rape examines the story of Sally Hem- 
mings, the slave woman said to have 
borne children by Thomas Jefferson, in a 
stark revisionist light. ‘They say she had 
two children by the master — like it 
meant something” goes the play’s insis- 
tent catchphrase. Chipping away at 
historical interpretation, the work shows 
how Hemmings has been somewhat 
glorified by her liaison with the author of 
the Declaration of Independence when, 
in fact, she was almost certainly taken by 
force. Does her fate make her different 
from other slave women — or better? 
Why does it haunt her descendants? 
And, most important, why do we want 
to think Sally had a choice in the 
matter? 

Performed by McCauley, who is black, 
with white actress Jeanne Hutchins, the 
play asks these questions in the context 
of relations between black and white 
women. In numerous scenarios that 
stretch back and forth across time, the 
performers step out to comment on the 
nature of language, as well as on the 
performance itself, and to let the au- 
dience voice an opinion. They show us 
Sally on the auction block, as well as two 
modern-day women wondering over 
their teacups whether “Tom took Sally 
into European tea rooms. And what did 
Mrs. J. think?” In its best moments, the 
play approaches a Beckett-inspired emo- 
tional landscape, with comic elements 
segueing into threats. More a work-in- 
progress than a fully realized play, 
Sally’s Rape is enticing and disturbing. 
It’s also not entirely resolved, coming to a 
close without answering, or even tieing 
up the loose ends posed by, its piercing 
questions. 

Similarly, Elizabeth Egloff’s Swan 
Play, which recently had its world 
premiere at the annual Actors Theatre of 
Louisville Humana Festival of New 
American Plays, arrived in Boston as 
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Reno: bounding from one end of the stage to the other like the vibrant offspring of Lily Tomlin and a Mexican jumping bean 


more a developing theaterwork than full- 
fledged play. But the staged reading it 
received, at the hands of Lindsay Crouse 
and Trinity Rep’s Peter Gerety, 
emphasized the pleasures to be had 
when playwrights ask questions about 
uncomfortable truths. 

In Egloff’s fantasy, a woman rescues a 
swan that has crashed through her 
living-room window. She falls asleep 
and wakes to discover it’s turned into a 
naked man. Abandoning her previous 
life (which includes a liaison with her 
milkman, the play’s least organic ele- 
ment), she lives only for the swan/man. 
And when she finally sleeps with him, 
wings and feathers start to appear on her. 
Taking as its theme transformation 
through sexual desire (and perhaps 
obsessive sexual taste), the play works 
best when it achieves and holds onto a 
fearful dreaminess, eschewing easy com- 
edy for a new definition of humanity. 

Whereas Egloff dug into forbidden 
knowledge, other women in theater 
looked hard at everyday truths. None 
with more effervescence than Reno, who 
ushered in the festival headlining an 
evening of distaff comedy. Striking out at 
urban chaos (with New York standing in 
for the universe), Reno kneaded anger 
and frustration into sarcastic delectables, 
taking on Jesse Helms as easily as she 
skewered post-feminist angst. (“I burned 
my bra so that 25-year-olds could trade 
futures on Wall Street,” she wailed.) 
Bounding from one end of the stage to 
another, she was like the vibrant off- 
spring of Lily Tomlin and a Mexican~ 
jumping bean. But Reno’s way of wield- 
ing outrageousness against a senseless 
world is like no one else’s. 

Reno was preceded on stage by the 
Boston comedy troupe Terrorist 
Bridesmaids, who have (if nothing else) 
figured out how “to get a second use out 
of those dresses.” And Split Britches’ Deb 
Margolin chipped in two sketches, one of 
which was entirely successful. It 
rendered everyday paranoia through the 
deconstruction of a telephone message 
left on the wrong answering machine. 

On another night, Chris Cinque’s 
autobiographical Growing Up Queer in 
America drew on a lesbian point of view 
but included any audience in its hilarious 
coming-of-age tale structured on Dante’s. ' 
Divine Comedy. Only Pearl Cleage’s 
Clearing the Heart, with its vision of a 
utopia that was perfect “before the men 
came,” meandered onto shaky- artistic 
ground. Particularly rich in one-woman 
shows, the Women in Theater Festival 
1990 not only gave voice and flesh to 
women’s stories; it changed the texture of 
theater-going, adding, as Bobby Baker 
has it, new colors and bad ‘smells. If 
performers like Baker didn’t come ‘round: 
and throw us the occasional ‘frozen fish | 
pie, how starved for thought we'd be. 0 
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Oh my Dartings 


The lost boys of Peter Pan author J.M. Barrie 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE LOST BOYS, by Allan Knee. 
Directed by JeromeKilty. Set designed 
by Scott Bradley. Costumes by Karen 
Eister. Lighting by John Ambrosone. 
With Jeremy Geidt, Ken Jones, Steven 
Skybell, Robert Stanton, Steven Zahn, 
Ross Salinger, and Cherry Jones. 
Presented by the American Repertory 
Theatre as part of its 1990 New Stages 
Series at the Hasty Pudding Theatre, in 
repertory through April 29. 


ing back from the. brink of 
adulthood as if it were a cliff over 
shark-infested waters. But in the 
American Repertory Theatre's New 
Stages production of Allan Knee’s play 
about J.M. Barrie and the quartet of 
youths who inspired Peter Pan, the 
“boys” are men, exuding exuberance 
while leaking testosterone. So, what does 
this mean? Is it just a convention — like 
casting a grown woman as Peter Pan? Or 
is Barrie Tinker Bell, as well as surrogate 
Mr. Darling? 
Near as I can figure, Knee has fash- 


L ost boys will be lost boys, skitter- 


ioned a thoroughly old-fashioned theater 
piece (despite the brief surreal inter- 
ludes), redolent with whimsy and honor- 
able intentions. But it’s difficult not to 
regard it as, like Peter Pan itself, just a 
little kinky. The Barrie figure is a lonely 
and repressed little man, rejected by his 
wife, who spends most of his time in the 
company of a large male nursemaid of a 
dog — like the Darlings’ Nana. He comes 
upon the Davies clan, four fatherless 
boys, in the park and is drawn into their 
roughhousing and fantasies. Soon he 
befriends their mother, to whom he 
behaves more or less like Peter courting 
Wendy, long on longing but short on sex. 


(They stop short of exchanging 
thimbles.) 

Barrie takes his young friends on 
searches for adventure — and bare- 


breasted mermaids. When the mother 
dies, he is made their guardian. Where- 
upon they inevitably betray him, throw- 
ing the old fantasy-monger over for 
adulthood. Like Peter Pan, he ends up 
rattling around Never Land by himself — 
and probably looking for a nubile youth 


Kosher cowboy 


The Immigrant is a sweet nothing 


by Bill Marx 


THE IMMIGRANT, by Mark Harelik. 
Directed by Daniel L. Schay. Set 
designed by David Stern. Costumes by 
Craig Sonnenberg. Lighting by Dave 
Brown. Projection design by Jeffrey 
Karoff. With Stephen Benson, Stepha- 
nie Clayman, Joan Kendall, and Frank 
T. Wells. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, Wednesdays through Sun- 
days though April 28. 


ark Harelik’s gooey homage to 
M his Jewish grandfather, who 

fled from Russia to Texas in 
search of the American dream, is the kind 
of sweet-natured play only a mother can 
really love. Once again we’re served the 
predictable tale of the penniless stranger 
in a strange land at the turn of the 
century (in this case, a Yiddish-yapping 
yokel in the Lone Star State), making 
good despite the prejudice of neighbors 
and the difficulties of assimilation. 

For moms, who like to see nice boys 
make good, this is enough. For those of 
us ‘with precious few maternal bones in 
our curmudgeons’ bodies, familiarity 
tends: to breed contempt. Cynics will 


have to settle for ever so lightly liking 
The Immigrant, which has been popular 
on the regional circuit. However, the 
Merrimack Repertory Company cast 
generally puts over Harelik’s kosher 
version of The Waltons with Bar 
Mitzvah-boy (or -girl) aplomb. Wallow- 
ing in warmth and understanding, the 
actors are so adorable you're tempted to 
pinch their cheeks and cry, “Bubbelahs!” 

You start out wanting to give Stephen 
Benson, who plays eager and hard- 
working Jewish immigrant Haskell 
Harelik, a big hug. Trying to hawk 
bananas to puzzled Texans who eventu- 
ally buy out of pity, Benson gives the 
gawky Harelik enough Old World tenaci- 
ty to cut against the role’s comic servility. 
Haskell lucks out by getting a room with 
a middle-aged Christian couple named 
Perry — she’s a Bible thumper, he’s a 
grouchy banker with a heart of gold. 
They lend him the money to buy a fruit 
stand, which leads to a department store, 
his own home, and genteel respect- 
ability. 

Naturally, you yearn to love-touch 
Joan Kendall, who plays Ima Perry as a 
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to do his spring cleaning. But Knee, 
having laid out an undeniable homosex- 
ual subtext (hell, one kid dies upon 
lighting up the cigar Barrie gave him), 
tiptoes over it as if it were eggs. His Barrie 
mourns nothing more, in his boys, than 
the stiffening of their upper lips. 

The pla t admits to having taken 
liberties with the biographical material, 
in order to create a world that hovers 
between reality and Never Land, with 
the shades of Peter, Wendy, bowler- 
hatted John, teddy-toting Michael, and 
even Tink flickering like bulbs half- 
screwed into the socket of a writerly 
imagination. The idea behind the work is 
that, though Barrie borrowed the name 
of one of the Davies boys for his “boy 
who would not grow up,” it’s really he 
who was Peter Pan. A quixotic sort of 
Beckett character who regards tod- 
dlerhood as “the beginning of the end,” 
he’s uncomfortable in his man’s body, 
however diminutive, and longs to once 
again inhabit a pre-sexual world of Let’s 
Pretend. 

Moreover, Knee seeks to explore the 


Joan Kendall, Stephen Benson, Frank T. Wells, Stephanie Clayman: “Bubbelahs!” 


spunky woman who radiates down- 
home humanity and good hospitality, as 
well as Frank T. Wells, who gives hubby 
Milton the kind of crusty kindliness old 
folks have only on television com- 
mercials, Finally, you want to lay a Leo 
Buscaglia on Stephanie Clayman, who 
gives Haskell’s religious wife a wary 
dignity befitting a character who has a 
little trouble with the idea that her 
children will be wearing their 10-gallon 
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mysterious, even plagiaristic relationship 
between artist and subject. (“I made my 
Peter Pan,” says Barrie almost lewdly, 
“by rubbing my boys together.”) In The 
Lost Boys, it is Peter — the “literary” lad 
with whom Barrie most identifies, and 
from whom he cribs the urge to fly — 
who particularly resents him. Like A.A. 
Milne’s son Christopher (now a sep- 
tuagenarian publicly pissed off about 
being immortalized as right-hand hench- 
man to the Pooh bear), Peter feels not 
only exploited but misrepresented. Once 
a mordant youth with a querying, 
quirkish imagination (pondering the 
possible assassination of Humpty Dump- 
ty, he wonders who would want to 
“murder a fat egg”), he vows to get even 
by growing up — and as starchily as 
ible. 

In the end, though, this is just a dewy, 
sentimental tale of man-meets-boys, 
man-gets-boys, man-loses-boys. Barrie is 
a broken-up coot under an afghan, 
chatting up the Nana clone and harking 
back to his Dead Poets Society days, as 
iconoclastic inspiration to a nosegay of 
impressionable buds. Jeremy Geidt is 
fine in the role, mischievous and sad and 
occasionally even Scottish. But Knee 
hasn’t made Barrie all that compelling; 
he’s just a vulnerable Victorian mousie 
smoldering inside a scout leader. 

And at ART, the poor man is all 
wrinkled-linen dignity treading a sea of 


hats more often than they will their 
yarmulkes. 

As you can see, The Immigrant’s got a 
whole lotta lovability. But after chroni- 
cling cuddly Haskell’s rise, which takes 
up most of the first act, playwright 
Harelik has to find some kind of conflict 
to pad out the second act. And he muffs 
things up pretty badly, taking us through 
the birth of Haskell’s three sons, a couple 
of left-over sermons about God's love, 
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whimsy. Director Jerome Kilty must have 
found the play’s fey sweetness beguiling, 
because he’s_laid it on like a trowel. 
Every once in a while, something odd or 


to see through the plaster of cuteness. It’s 
also hard to know what to make of such 
moments as when, at the end of the first 
act, Barrie and boys yearn toward the 
mermaids, buoyed by a sad siren song, as 
mother (Cherry Jones, all twinkle-eyed 
tolerance and light) wafts out of their 
lives. 

And the first act, in particular, is 
marred by the strained image of youth 
created by four ART grown-ups playing 
children. These guys are good actors, but 
they’re so busy playing kids, bouncy- 
bouncy with aching enchantment, that 
they play little else. Frankly, the image of 
the four strapping adults, in matching 
Fauntleroy suits, hanging like Kong from 
the set’s low-slung jungle gym, ga- 
lumphing after their kite, or sulking from 
six feet, is disconcerting. And the over- 
grown bairns are nothing compared to 
the dog — Ken Jones does a suitably 
bushy-tailed job of personifying the 
creature, but he reacts to everything, 
from the breeze in his fleas to the quaver 
in his master’s voice. Somebody, please, 
put a Valium in the Alpo. 

After intermission, the woofer calms 
down and the boys get to graduate from 
the nursery — whith benefits the 
production. The Davies siblings become 
more differentiated; their relationships 
with Barrie both deepen and stiffen — 
though just why is still not addressed. 
The friendship that springs up between 
the romantic George, so covetous of the 
manhood he’s grown into, and Barrie is 
nicely modulated, and Steven Skybell 
fills George with youthful blush and 
bluster, even as we see him become 
sensitive to the needs of propriety and 
his guardian — in that order. Steven 
Zahn, as the freewheeling Jack, and Ross 
Salinger, as the inward-looking Michael, 
also mature engagingly, and with a 
dollop of regret. 

As Peter, Robert Stanton faces the 
most difficult — one might say, about- 
face — transition. Before intermission, he 
wants nothing so much as Barrie’s 
approval; then mom dies and the guard- 
ian can do nothing right. Clearly, Peter, 
the most sensitive of the boys, is 
‘suffering (from slapdash character de- 
velopment, as well’as from grief and 
adolescence). But Stanton handles it well, 
letting the earnest pip-pip of his first-act 
tyke harden into pain and priggishness. 


play’s strangest scene, in which the once- 
childlike Barrie — having lost his boys to 
war, drowning, disaffection, and Ameri- 
ca — has grown downright cynical and 
crotchety. Not even Nana can lick him 
into good spirits. But Peter, having 
undergone a softening, tries to make 
things better. Barrie, rigid with disap- 
pointment, asks the young man to “hold 
me.” Which he does. Then he rises with a 
shudder, arms held awkwardly away 
from his body like a surgeon about to 
scrub. Poor Barrie, sighing over spilt 
youth in a world where Peter Pan thinks 
love will give you cooties. 0 





and a Sabbath dinner with the Perrys 
that comes off like an issue of National 
Geographic dedicated to uncovering the 
exotic secrets of Hebrew cuisine. (“Now 
Milton, put the applesauce on your 
cheese blintzes — it is delicious.) Near 
the end of the meal the guys have a 
falling out — Haskell feels he’s paid his 
dues, Milton wants more gratitude. But 
the tiff is ttumped-up nonsense since the 
playwright hasn’t come up with any 
reason for it. The Perrys’ patronizing 
slips are cute rather than cutting, since 
their essential kindness is never ques- 
tioned, and Haskell’s tirade makes him 
look like an ingrate. 

Director Daniel Shay compounds the 
problem by having the actors play their 
roles so good-naturedly that you don’t 
know where the animosity’s coming 
from. In fact, Benson’s performance 
suffers in the second half because he 
turns Haskell’s nervy determination into 
abject humility. Why worry about the 
Jew next door when he could teach Uriah 
Heap a few lessons in the fine art of 
sniveling? Throughout the play, neither 
the immigrant nor his progeny have a 
discouraging word to say about their six- 
gun-slingin’ gentile neighbors; and the 
bogus break-up between Haskell and 
Perry fizzles into extra-ecumenical rec- 
onciliation. It’s as if Playwright Harelik 
sensed that real disagreement would 
" upset The Immigrant’s platter of blintzes 
‘and baloney." 0°" Oo 


possibly Freudian beckons, but it’s hard: 
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Anna-Lee impson in Fun House Mirror: the importance of fantasy lives 


ood things are supposed to come 

in threes. Two plays new to 

Boston, each with a three-person 
cast, test this adage. Both The Gospel 
According to Omaha (at the Triangle 
Theater through April 21) and Fun 
House Mirror (at the Back Alley Theater 
through April 29) use their acting trium- 
virates (two women, one man) to explore 
a range of contemporary issues: sexual 
and familial relationships, gender roles, 
and the social acceptance of gays and 
lesbians. (Why, by the way, is it usually 
women playwrights, such as Omaha’s 
Libby Jacobs and Mirror's Dori Appel, 
who take on these topics?) 

One would think that the three-person 
cast would be a useful tool for such 
examinations, due to its economy and 
intensity of focus. One would, in these 
instances, be wrong. In both plays, the 
characters are reduced to little more than 
mouthpieces for debating ideas. They 
become types representing clashes of 
virtues, rather than deeper conflicts of 
values. The results are soapy melo- 
dramas whose resolutions arrive far too 
easily, instead of problem plays with 
tragic or complex consequences. 

Although Omaha takes place during 
World War II, its heroines are two lesbian 
lovers whose unapologetic attitude 
seems decidedly ahead of their time. 
Nasty rumors have exiled aging Omaha 
(Barbara Dooneief Haas) and young 
Susan (Denise Cormier) to the dying 
dude ranch they run a few miles outside 
of the small(-minded) town from which 
Omaha has taken her name. Disrupting 
their placid existence is a mysterious 
young fugitive named John (James 
Beaman), who tears onto the ranch as if 
escaping from a William Inge play. 

The manipulative John, who shares 
Susan’s fascination with fortune-telling 
and Omaha’s love and knowledge of 
horses, drives a wedge between the 
women by offering Susan the thing she 
wants most that Omaha can’t give her: 
motherhood: (So that you'll get the point, 
director Steven O’Donnell blocks 
Beaman so that he never strays far from a 
fallen sign that reads, “Quality Breeding 


i 


Stud Service.”) At one point, he threatens 
to marry Susan, and she even threatens 
to accept, not just out of social conven- 
ience, but also because he all but 
convinces her that Omaha’s tendency to 
hold back emotionally is proof that she 
doesn’t need Susan as much as he does. 

What no one, perhaps not even 
‘playwright Jacobs, seems to realize, is 
that Omaha is a stoic because that’s the 
Code of the West. To show emotion is to 
risk vulnerability. Even though Omaha is 
a lesbian, Jacobs has made her a familiar 
type from the movies and TV. She’s a 
female Gary Cooper, a tough hombre 
who just happens to be a tough broad. 
Once this becomes apparent, the show- 
down with William Holden over the 
young filly seems inevitable. And you 
don’t have to be politically correct to 
guess who gets the girl and rides off into 
the sunset. 


Aisle : 
hopping 


Just think: if only Omaha had been 
emotionally honest, she could have 
avoided a lot of grief. But then, the 
difficulty of honesty and communication 
is The Gospel According to Omaha's 
primary theme. The phrase “gospel 
truth” is uttered no fewer than 17 times 
(12 by John alone), each time with some 
degree of irony. 

It’s too bad that the script isn’t more 
subtle, because the performances are 
valiant. Beaman, who played the ineffec- 
tual gay writer in the last Triangle show, 
Tennessee Williams's Vieux Carré, is just 
as convincing at the other end of the 
sexual spectrum. Haas, another Triangle 
regular, makes a good Gary Cooper. And 
as Susan, Cormier is appropriately giddy, 
angry, and — well, coltish. 

At least Omaha has hanging over it the 
threat of violence, to suggest potentially 
real and dangerous consequences. Reali- 
ty rarely dares encroach upon Appel’s 
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Two's company, three’s a crowd 
The Gospel According to Omaha; Fun House Mirror 


by Gary Susman 








Fun House Mirror. Our heroines are two 
thirtysomething sisters picking up the 
pieces after their mother’s death. Jill (Lee 
Higgins), a repressed, anal stockbroker, 
is so much like practical, cold Mom that 
she wears the dead woman's business 
suits; Amelia (Anna-Lee Simpson), a 
spontaneous singer who believes she 
was named after Amelia Earhart, im- 
agines she must be like Dad, a wastrel 
who died when his daughters were tots. 
There’s more than Mom’s toasters and 
flatware for the sisters to sift through; 
clearly, there’s two lifetimes’ worth of 
emotional baggage as well. 

The real catalyst for the sisters’ conflict 
and eventual! reconciliation, though, is 
Amelia’s friend Miguel (Charlie 
Broderick, speaking with a Chico Marx 
accent), a gay Argentine-expatriate 
fashion photographer. (Really.) As in 
Omaha, the prospect of a marriage of 
convenience is raised: Amelia would get 
financial and emotional stability, and 
Miguel wouldn’t be deported back to 
Argentina to face the wrath of his father, 
who’s a macho, maric6n-hating gen- 
eralissimo or something. Jill hates the 
idea, but Miguel is so utterly charming 
that he wins her over too, and all three 
enjoy a night of drunken fantasy role- 
playing: Amelia as her aviatrix name- 
sake, Jill as Gigi, and Miguel as E]/ 
General. In the process, the sisters are 
shocked to discover that Amelia's more 
like her mother, and Jill more like her 
father, than they had thought. 

Fantasy lives are important here: it’s 
Jill’s lack of one during her childhood 
that makes her (in the play’s view) the » 
character most in need of a change of 
outlook. Endless mirror metaphors drive 
home the fantasy/reality point, as do — 
in Janine S. Brunell’s staging — 
Simpson’s repeated trips to view herself 
in the hall mirror or Higgins’s literal 
letting down of her hair. At least Fun 
House Mirror has them struggle a bit 
against the inevitable self-discovery that 
ensues from so much mirror-gazing. Says 
one character, “So shut up and let me be 
an archetype.” Well, okay, twist my arm, 
the playwright would seem:to replyi:.O 
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Drawing masters 


The Somerville reopens with the best of animation 


by Gary Susman 


“THE BEST OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
ANIMATION.” At the Somerville 
Theatre, through April 26. 


wo reasons to celebrate. The 

grand, restored Somerville 

Theatre reopens as a single-screen 
cinema tonight (April 13). And the 
inaugural event, running for two weeks, 
is that perennial Somerville Theatre 
crowd pleaser, “The Best of the Festival 
of Animation.” 

Unlike “The XXII International Tour- 
née of Animation” playing at the 
Coolidge Corner, the second annual 
“Best of the Fest” has only a few new or 
foreign pieces. Most of the films are by 
such American animators as Fest faves 
Will “California Raisin” Vinton and Bill 
Plympton, though there are also two 
films from Canada, two from Great 
Britain, and one each from the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
The 16 features are mostly.recent, but 
there are also two Max Fleischer cartoons 
— a Betty Boop from the ‘30s (with music 
by the great Cab Calloway) and a 
Superman from the ‘40s. 

The “Best of the Fest” offerings seem 
to fall into two categories. One is the sick 
joke, like Chris Miller’s “Lea Press On 


Limbs” (self-explanatory), or Andrew 
Boog Stanton’s “A Story” (about Randy 
the Killer Clown). The king, though, is 
Bill Plympton, master manipulator and 
contortionist of the human body in 
shorts like “Your Face,” “How To Kiss,” 
and “25 Ways To Quit Smoking.” In this 
program, he’s represented by “One of 
Those Days,” a wordless shaggy-dog tale 
drawn entirely from the point of view of 


Film 
its protagonist (you never even see his 
head), a klutzy schlemiel whose body 
suffers all the slings and arrows that 
Plympton’s outrageous imagination can 
throw at him in seven minutes. 

The other category, into which most of 
the foreign pieces fall, is avant-garde 


experiments. In Sara Petty’s hypnotic 
“Furies,” two cats mutate into a series of 


sinuous, intertwining abstract shapes, to 


the angular music of Ned Rorem. 
“Primiti Too Taa,” by Canadians Ed 
Ackermann and Colin Morton, is a dada- 
like sonata of nonsense syllables, which 
appear on the screen as swirling, type- 
written characters as they are spoken. 


Aldrich Haberle’s ‘Bartakiad’ 


Hungarian animator Marcel 
Jankovics’s powerful “Sisyphus” merely 
implies the figure of the muscular giant 
and the overwhelming boulder through 
thick, black brushstrokes. Most of these 
experiments are interesting, though 
Everet de Beijer’s “The Characters” is a 
silly deconstructionist parable, about a 
man menaced by letters and musical 
notes, that becomes totally ludicrous 
about the time he discovers his wife is 
cheating on him with the letter E. 

There are also three noteworthy clay- 
mation pieces. In an early Will Vinton 
film called “Legacy,” strata of colored 
clay prove an ideal medium for relating a 
three-minute geological history of the 
earth. Jimmy Picker’s amusing “Jimmy 
the C,” an Oscar nominee from 1977, 
features a clay Jimmy Carter lip-synching 
Ray Charles’s “Georgia on My Mind.” 
Nick Park’s “Creature Comforts,” the 
one new film in the festival, offers a 
series of funny interviews with zoo 
animals bored by the restrictions of life in 
captivity. 

As usual, the festival, organized by Jim 
Terry and’ Craig Livaich’s Mellow Mad- 
ness Productions, is a fairly laid-back 
affair. On weekend showings, during the 
intermissions, animators will grace the 
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Somerville stage for question-and- 
answer sessions. This weekend, it’s Bill 
Plympton. Local animator Mark Lougee, 
whose Wowhaus Special Effects did 
“Bud Bowl II” (not on the bill), will 
appear next weekend. 

Intermission might also be @ good time 
to check out the newly renovated theater. 
Owners -Richard Fraiman and Rob 
Sherman have spent the three months 
since programmer Garen Daly’s lease 
expired bringing the 76-year-old building 
in line with new city ordinances and 
requests by community activists to keep 
the Somerville a single-screen palace. 

The lobby has been rebuilt, with the 
original ornate plaster motif restored, the 
concession area expanded, and the box 
office relocated to face the street. The 
balcony has been structurally 
strengthened, the opera boxes have been 
reopened, and the seats have been 
cleaned. When I visited the theater a 
week ago, Fraiman told me he also had 
plans to repaint the auditorium and lay 
carpeting and floor lights in the aisles. 

Fraiman says that after these renova- 
tions, he has no plans to subdivide the 
Somerville Theatre into smaller screens 
(as he and Sherman did at their Capitol 
Theatre in Arlington). And he says that 
the’ Somerville’s: programming;‘to « be 
overseen by Sheriitan, will be similar to 
Daly’s, insofar as it will consist of quality 
films (though they'll be first-run art or 
critically acclaimed mainstream films, 
not repertory) and concerts of folk, blues, 
and ethnic music. And of course, more 
Festivals of Animation. 0 





VITAL SIGNS. Directed by Marisa 
Silver. Written by Larry Ketron and Jeb 
Stuart. With Adrian Pasdar, Diane 
Lane, Jimmy Smits, Tim Ransom, Jane 
Adams, Jack Gwaltney, Laura San 
Giacomo, and Norma Aleandro. A 
Twentieth Century Fox release. At the 
Charles, the Fresh Pond, and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


hy is it that movies about 
W young doctors never seem to 

work? Maybe because the 
characters are usually burning with such 
an ambition to serve mankind that their 
earnestness becomes a pain (as earnest- 
ness usually does in the movies). When, 
at the beginning of Vital Signs, the head 
of medical studies tells the third-year 
medical students that he doesn’t know 
why anybody would willingly volunteer 
for a year of never-ending work and 
worry, I wondered why anybody would 
willingly go to a movie to watch frazzled 
med students hunched over open books 
or wounds. And hospital movies are, 
almost without exception, visually ugly. 
Everything seems to be washed out by 
fluorescent lights or hemmed in by pale 
green walls. 

Vital Signs, which was directed by 
Marisa Silver (whose last film was the 
teen-suicide problem flick Permanent 
Record) and written by Larry Ketron and 
Jeb Stuart, feels like a pilot for a network 
series you'd never want to watch. Each 
student has a dilemma to overcome. 

Chatham (Adrian Pasdar) wants to 
prove he’s as good as the surgeon father 
he feels compelled to compete with. Gina 
(Diane Lane), the woman he falls for, is 
involved with an egotistical surgeon who 
doesn’t take her seriously. Hays (Tim 
Ransom, who was very good as the 
American GI in The Dressmaker) and 
Maloney (Jane Adams) are roommates on 
the verge of becoming lovers. And Rose 
(Jack Gwaltney) is so driven to come out 


Dying breath 
No evidence of Vital Signs 


by Charles Taylor 
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Laura San Giacomo: looking mousy? 





on top that he’s neglecting his waitress 
wife (Laura San Giacomo, looking, and 
acting, annoyingly mousy). 

Every trial and tribulation is eventu- 
ally, neatly, resolved; and when the 
movie does touch on something interest- 
ing (like the little boy who dies of an 
allergic reaction to a medicine Gina gives 
him), it gets away from it fast. Lane is 
very good in the scene, her anguish is 
believable, but when Pasdar assures her 
that a doctor can’t test in advance ‘for 
every reaction, he glosses over the 
potentially interesting question of just 
how far a doctor’s responsibility goes. 
What's even worse is that the movie's 
idea of authenticity means close-ups of 
needles going into flesh or incisions 
being made. 

Just as you've resigned yourself to 
slogging through every crisis and listen- 
ing to dialogue like “We can’t get it out 
without compromising the intestinal 
blood supply,” the movie hits a new 
bottom with the appearance of that 
scenery-chewing earth mother of inspira- 
tional overacting, Norma Aleandro, play- 
ing a cancer-stricken schoolteacher with 
such indefatigable — and exhausting-to- 
watch — spunk that you’re certain some 
nurse has slipped a pint of the Life Force 
into her IV bottle. 

The most convincing acting comes 
from Jimmy Smits as the chief of surgery. 
On this past season's L.A. Law, Smits did 
some of the rawest emotional acting I’ve 
seen in any recent performance. The 
scenes of him attempting to come to 
terms with the rape of his girlfriend had 
the anguish of a man overwhelmed by a 
grief and fury that he didn’t know where 
to vent. Smits doesn’t have anything 
remotely comparable here, but he’s such 
an intuitive no-nonsense actor that he 
doesn’t get dragged down into the tinny 
melodramatics. He’s the only one in Vital 
Signs who suggests a genuine human 
being. O 
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The uses of 
adversity 


Don‘ cry for 
‘Cine Argentino’ 


by Peter Keough 


“CINE ARGENTINO.” A retrospective 
of major Argentine films from the 
1950s to the present. At the Institute for 
Contemporary Art, April 11 to 25 and 
May 11 to 23. 


ter to make us realize that film is 
not just light entertainment or a 
profitable commodity. 

Argentina has had its share of such 
disasters. The most recent, the brutal 
junta of President Jorge Videla (which 
began in a military coup in 1976 and 
ended after the military debacle of the 
Falkland Islands War, in 1983), was 
especially fertile in atrocity. What with 
book burnings? wholesale censorship, 
forced exile, and 15, desaparecidos, 
the Videla years offered Argentine film- 
makers a daunting challenge. As the 
films in “Cine Argentino” demonstrate, 
they responded, at their best, with works 
that transcend their particular circum- 
stances and achieve a stirring, often 
sublime universality. 

Some of the films in this series have 
had some theatrical release in this 
country already, and they are not among 
the best. Man Facing Southeast (1986; 
screening May 11) and the Academy 
Award winning The Official Story (1985; 
screening April 19) are earnest, well- 
intended, overwrought, and mediocre. 

_A more impressive achievement is 
Adolfo Aristarain’s Time for Revenge 
(1981; screening April 14 and 20). Made 
during the height of the junta’s power, it 
is on the surface a simple thriller. An 
engineer and former union activist man- 
ages to hide his past to get a job with a 
frontier copper-mining outfit. “Politics is 
for the political,” he assures company 
management. “I just want to be well 
paid.” 

For a while it seems that his vow to be 
apolitical will be kept — and that it’s 
shared by the filmmakers. But the 
company’s greed and ruthlessness test 
the engineer's resolve. Risks are taken to 
cut costs, and men die needlessly. The 
engineer goes along with a friend's 
scheme to feign getting caught in an 
explosion and losing their voices from 
shock, in order to sue the company for 
damages. 

The scheme backfires and the friend is 
killed in the explosion, but the engineer 
goes ahead with the plan on his own. At 
first he’s in it only for a settlement, but 
eventually the corporation becomes a 


hy ometimes it takes a historical disas- 
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Night of the Pencils: rendering relentless outrages 


metaphor for all tyrannies, and the 
engineer’s silence symbolizes the last 
means of resistance of all oppressed 
individuals. To keep his silence he holes 
up in a hotel room. He tapes his mouth 
shut when asleep or making love. In an 
overt allusion to political torture, he tests 
his mettle by burning himself with lit 
cigarettes. When the room proves to have 
been bugged by the omnipresent com- 
pany, Time for Revenge ceases to be 
mere thriller and aspires to the austere 
and terrifying allegorizing of Francis 
Coppola’s The Conversation (1974). 

More overt, though iess successful, 
examinations of the common man’s 
response to an inescapably evil system 
are Héctor Olivera’s Night of the Pencils 
(1986; screening April 17) and Alberto 
Fischerman’s Those Days of June (1984; 
screening April 19). Olivera’s film, which 
is based on real incidents, follows a 
group of high-school students who have 
been “disappeared.” He renders the 
relentless outrages they suffer in captivi- 
ty graphically, but he undermines their 
power with a moralistic, anticlimactic 
ending. 

Fischerman’s Those Days of June, 
made shortly after Videla’s downfall, is a 


kind of “Big Chill in Buenos Aires.” An 
actor, a teacher, a researcher, and a 
bookseller get together to reminisce 
about the old days of political idealism. 
As radios and TVs broadcast bulletins 
about the ongoing situation on the 
Falklands (or Malvinas, as the Argentines 
refer to them), the four wax nostalgic and 
bitter and in a moment of inspiration 
decide to make and fly a flag represent- 
ing their own solidarity. Unfortunately, 
their activities are being observed by a 
local death squad, which raises the stakes 
somewhat above those of Lawrence 
Kasdan’s whiny yuppie anthem. Al- 
though talky and soft at times, June’s grit 
and skewed in medias res narrative make 
it memorable. 

The Malvinas play a role as well in 
Miguel Pereyra’s sublime and magical 
Verénico Cruz (1987; screening May 16). 
The story of a boy raised by his 
grandmother in the mountainous north 
of Argentina, it begins with a starkly 
beautiful, nearly wordless narrative that 
increases in complexity as Verénico 
grows older and more aware. A young 
schoolteacher teaches the boy history 
and about the sea and ultimately takes 
him to the provincial capital in a 


thwarted attempt to locate his politically 
active father. While in town, the boy 
visits the palace of Argentine patriot 
General Belgrano, who gave his name to 
the cruiser the sea-inspired boy eventu- 
ally serves on and goes down with when 
it is sunk by the British during the 
Falklands Island War. ‘ 
Verénico Cruz's ironies are reminis- 
cent of the great Argentine writer Jorge 
Luis Borges. Carlos Sorin’s A King and 
His Movie (1986; screening April 13 and 
May 22) draws on Borges as well, in 
particular his themes of reflexivity and 
monomania. A young filmmaker is ob- 
sessed with filming the story of Orllie 
Antoine de Tounens, a 19th-century 
French adventurer who nearly succeeded 
in establishing an autonomous kingdom 
among Patagonian Indians. As the movie 
production’s resources dwindle, the film- 
maker's delusions grow, and the movie 
and the movie within the movie become 
inextricable. Part Aguirre, Wrath of God 
and part 8%, A King is visually stunning, 
ending with windswept landscapes re- 
miniscent of Magritte. As with the best of 
these films, A King does not overcome 
history but rather transforms it into an 
object of pathos and beauty. 0 





Trailers 


THE GODS MUST 
BE CRAZY Il 


nd the director must be lazy: this 
A interminable sequel to Jamie 

Uys’s 1984 hit subscribes to the 
philosophy that if a gag is amusing once, 
then it will be even more so if repeated a 
dozen times with imperceptible varia- 
tions. Set once again in the Kalahari 
Desert and featuring “the slender and 
graceful little Bushmen,” Gods II ex- 
plores how much patronizing, vaguely 
racist hilarity can ensue by dropping 
some artifact of Western culture into the 
unspoiled primitive landscape. In this 
case the object is no mere Coke bottle, 
but an onslaught of technology including 
a light plane, a New York corporate 
lawyer, a doctor of zoology, and two 
lovable veter>1s of that wacky !aughfest, 
the Angola: ivi! War: 

Uys tries ‘ontrive from this as- 
semblage of :ouse ends a Rube Goldberg 
contraption of-sight gags and running 
routines, an? some of them — such as a 
scene where the lawyer (Lena Farugia in 


an otherwise ‘itritating performance) | 


shares a bike’ vide“ with a rooster, a 
chanting tribesman, and a silly horn — 
actually build a reasonable hilarity. But 
when the same person is taken hostage 


for the third time with the same punch 
line, when the glycerine tears begin to 
flow celebrating the film’s smarmy 
themes of harmony, togetherness, and 
inanity, and when the laugh track to all 
this is supplied by a drooling hyena, the 
audience must be crazy to stick around to 
see it through to the end. At the 
Nickelodeon, the Harvard Square, and 
the Circle. 

— Peter Keough 


CRAZY PEOPLE 


he moronic comedy Crazy People 
f is about an ad writer (Dudley 


Moore) who becomes unbalanced 
when his girlfriend walks out on him. 
Disgusted with himself and his pro- 
fession, he concocts a series of ads that 
allegedly “level” with the public — 
admitting that Volvos are “boxy” rather 
than sexy, that you should take 
Metamucil because irregularity causes 
cancer, and so on, 

His partrier (Paul Reiser) checks him 
into a ritzy mental institution, but when 
Moore’s ads get published accidental!y 
— presumably all the editors in America 
were on holiday that week — and 
become brilliant successes, their boss 
(J.T. Walsh) demands his return. By that 
time, however, Moore has grown to like 


| the unpressured life of the crazies, and 


he’s gotten close to his therapy group. So 
he insists on involving all of them in the 
ad-making process too. (He’s also sup- 


posed to have fallen in love with fellow 
patient Daryl Hannah — who gives a 
dim, shrinking-violet performance; but 
Moore is so aloof, even condescending, 
in his scenes with her you’d never guess 
it.) 

The movie pretends there’s something 
more honest about the ads Moore comes 
up with — like the one that says people 
who buy Jaguars will receive handjobs 
from beautiful strange women. He claims 
the company might as well admit that 
consumers purchase Jaguars in the hopes 
of getting more sex, but his ad copy 
promises that sex — it isn’t more honest, 
just more. graphic. Some of the ads are 
funny anyway, but director Tony Kill 
stomps them to death: he shows us each 
one and then has somebody (usually 
Reiser) read it slowly in amazement. 
Crazy People may be the first comedy 
aimed overtly at illiterates. At the Cheri, 
the Fresh Pond, and the Circle and in the 
suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 


THE FIRST POWER 


ne good argument for abolishing 
O the death penalty is that this 

would put an end to all the bad 
movies (Shocker, Ernest Goes to Jail) that 
use it for a premise. The First Power, for 
example, makes the intriguing proposal 
that. we. should not execute, Satan- 
worshipping serial killers because their 
souls will inhabit the bodies of bag ladies 


and the like, who will continue their 
murderous work in superhuman fashion. 
Point well taken, but even with the 
spectacle of Lou Diamond Phillips get- 
ting kneed in the balls by a nun, this film 
remains a muddled collision of genres 
that beguiles only when it collapses 
completely into camp. 

Phillips plays a ferretty homicide cop 
who, following an anonymous tip, nails a 
Hillside Strangler clone. In the process he 
manages to incur the first of several 
progressively more humiliating injuries. 
Ignoring the pleas of the anonymous 
tipster, he lets the guy go to the gas 
chamber, toasting the man’s demise with 
champagne. 

Strange and pointless things follow, 
including the ramblings of two psychics 
(the nun is one of them), demonic 
possession, flaming pentagrams, no 
suspense, and Phillips's suspiciously 
Freudian habit of losing his gun in 
moments of crisis. Not that the weapon 
would have done much good: apparently 
the only thing that can work against this 
kind of evil is the edged equivalent of 
Monty Python's Holy Hand Grenade 

That and a decent scriptwriter. It’s 
never made fully clear what the First 
Power is. My guess would be the ability 
to violate every principle of narrative 
consistency and. still make -a’ major 
motion picture. At the Cinema 57, the 
Fresh Pond, and: the:Alston and, in the 
suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 
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KAJI ASO STUDIO'S 


JAPAN FESTIVAL 
1990 


Sunday, April 22nd, 2-6 p.m. 
*SPECIAL EVENT* 
OPENING OF 
BOSTON'S FIRST 
JAPANESE TEA HOUSE 
also: Calligraphy, Sumi Painting, Ceramics, Crafts, A La Carte 
Sushi Bar and SATOKAGURA (Japanese Mime Comedy) 
General Admission: $4 Donation 


CALL 247-1719 FOR INFORMATION 
40 St. Stephen Street, Boston (seven doors from Symphony Hall) 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTS! presents 


The all-woman Latin American New Song group 


ALTAZOR 


"A blend of luscious harmonies and rich textures with 
thoughtful lyrics. Don't miss them!" - Flor de Cafia 


Saturday, April 21 
8:00 pm 
Paine Hall 
(Harvard Music Bidg.) 
Tickets: $12.50 in advance, : 
$13.50 at door ‘. 
~ a a& 7 SES. : i, 
Former Richard Thompson band members 
Clive Christine 


Gregson “ Collister 


The most substantial couple in British folk rock. 
- People Magazine 


Saturday, April 28 | 
8:00 pm 


Paine Hall 
y Bidg 


advance 


{1 Musi 


Tickets at: Holyoke Ctr. info. Office, Boston Compact Disc, New Words 
Bookstore, Sandy's Music, Out-of-Town, Wood & Strings, Arborway Video & 
Sound, Concertcharge, Ticketron. _BY MAIL: Check, m.o. and SASE to 

i Revolutionary Acts, Box 606, Cambridge, MA 02238 


}FOR FURTHER INFO: 617/661-1252 


> JOIN 
NOW! 


foras low as 


$149% 


Save 50% off 
Our 1-time 
Joining fee 


I never exercised a day in my life until I turned 30. At age 30 
and 40 lbs overweight, a friend took me to a stretch and tone 
class at Joy of Movement. The next day I went back and joined. 
That was the beginning. I’ve been going for 4 years now and | 
feel great. I’ve lost 30 Ibs. I’ve never been so aware of my body 
and in such good shape. It’s really helped me reduce stress. | 
even met someone and fell in love at Joy of Movement. | 


recommend Joy of Movement to everyone. h yh 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 
WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE ! 
CAMBRIDGE KENMORE NEWTON * 
536 Mass. Ave. 542 Comm. Ave. 1220 Wash. St. 
492-4680 266-6026 965-7575 


* Our New Super club - Babysitting Available 


COPLEY SQ. 
561 Boylston St. 
536-3377 


on our monthy membership 


Ambling through an entire set 


ERIC CLAPTON: 
JUST A JOURNEYMAN? 


you weren't listening, Eric Clapton has 

never been God. He’s been loud, he’s 
been good, and he’s been godawful — but not 
God. As Clapton himself would probably tell you, 
God is Buddy Guy, Otis Rush, and, just to round 
out the Trinity, Freddie King — players who have 
profoundly influenced the British guitarist’s style. 

What he is — and yeah, you've heard this before 
too — is a pop star who remains conscious of his 
roots and reputation. So it’s no wonder that 
Clapton, the ex-Bluesbreaker and ex-Cream ax 
mangler, merely strolled through the first of two 
nights at the Worcester Centrum last Monday 
night. 

That's generally what arena pop stars do. They 
re-create their radio fodder as flawlessly as 
possible in an effort to push their audiences’ 
buttons. The comfortable, safe-sounding hits are 
easily identified, they rekindle the memories fans 
associate with them, they make people feel good 
— and the better people feel, the more likely they 
are to buy T-shirts, programs, and other para- 
phernalia as a memento of the experience. Plus get 
the new record, if they haven't already. It’s a 
matter of marketing as much as music. 

It’s unfair to slag Clapton for playing the game. 
He’s not alone, and he’s nowhere near the biggest 
culprit. And his current Journeyman album is 
certainly popular. After 21 weeks on Billboard's 
chart, it’s still number 27. 

But Clapton’s such a damn talented player, and 
to see him stroll through an entire set at ambling 
tempos (the already-wheezy “Wonderful To- 


O kay, you've heard it before. But in case 


*night” was downright funereal, and Robert 


Johnson’s “Crossroads” — a Cream-era barn 
burner fueled by blaring licks, a big overdriven 
guitar sound, and a solo that shifted dramatically 


HENRY BUTLER: 
BREATHING MUSIC 


Tyner in the right. The ‘first time I saw 

Henry Butler, about a year ago, it was a gas, 
a minor conversion experience: the pianist strew- 
ing clusters and gusts of treble notes, hewing out 
big, rhythmically skewed chunks of gospel bass, 
meshing New Orleans steady-roll with New York 
atonality. He was electrifying, he was galvanizing, 
he was Eudora Welty’s mighty jazz man “Power- 
house” sprung to life. He was real good. 

That was May 1989 in New Orleans. Butler's 
new album, Orleans Inspiration (Windham Hill 
Jazz), was cut live in July: same town, different 
band (this one’s got Meters guitarist Leo 
Nocentelli). And though Orleans Inspiration 
doesn’t quite lay me out like the performance I 
saw two months earlier, that’s probably just ‘cause 
I wasn’t there for this one. Henry Butler is the real 
thing, worth your money and then some. 

Butler’s also anomalous, unclassifiable — his 
huge talent is still amorphous, still seeking 
definition. In three albums, he’s gone from 
academic eclecticism (Fivin’ Around) to cool 
mainstream modernism (The Village) to funky 
R&B with vocals and synth (this one here). And 
the end of his threatened incarnations — classical 
composer and vocalist, spirituals singer, fully 
electronic keyboardist — is nowhere in sight, The 
guy’s even an exhibited photographer — and he’s 
blind! I might be small-minded, but I’d be happiest 
if Butler polished one of his facets: the agoustic- 
piano-playing, New Orleans-rooted jazz mod- 
ernist I saw last year. 

That’s how he starts this album off, solo, 
making a mighty racket. An airy, inviting 
suspended-chord intro abruptly gives way to 
some gloriously knucklebusting stop-time 
choruses and then the coolest skittering-treble- 
over-rocksteady-repeating-bass passage (that’s 
big Hank right there, chuckling to himself with 


P rofessor Longhair in the left hand, McCoy 


from a major to minor and pretty much nailed his 
claim to fame — was taken at half the pace it used 
to fly) is, frankly, dull. As is taking every solo to 
the same up-over-the-12th-fret wail. As any fan of 
Buddy Guy, Otis Rush, and Freddie King — as 
especially Clapton — knows, the best klues-guitar 
soloing is full of sly nuances, varied dynamics, and 
colors that embrace the instrument's entire 
fretboard. 

Yeah, Clapton's set did have its moments. Most 
notably a slow-building solo on “Old Love,” a 
song sprung from his work with Robert Cray. It’s 
always a pleasure to hear the dramatic high- 
straining intro to “White Room,” the crunchy 
“Sunshine of Your Love,” and the classic pleading 
of “Layla.” His solos were fast, full of fluid bends 
and expert sustain. (Each song was set up, 
essentially, as a formula solo vehicle — the only 
question being whether the stretch solo would 
come in the middle, the end, or the middle and 
end.) And Clapton has become a quite capable 
singer, with a dusty, straightforward quality to his 
vocals. 

But there’s something missing — a spark, an 
energy, an interest in what's happening around 
him. He has sounded like nothing more than a 
remarkable session man on his own albums and 
tours through most of the past decade and then 

«some. One exception was his tour two years back 
with Mark Knopfler on second guitar, when 
Knopfler — another player who's generally too 
calm and assured for his own good — provided 
the kick-in-the-pants challenge Clapton so des- 
perately seems to need in order to transcend the 
placidity of arena pop. Maybe this year Clapton 
will stop listening to his corporate handlers and 
make the blues album he’s been threatening ta do 
for a while. And maybe then he'll remember that 
being good, just pleasing the crowd and selling 
records and T-shirts, isn’t enough. You've got to 


mean it, too. 
— Ted Drozdowski 


pure pleasure). And the crowd’s in his pocket on 
just the first piece, “Orleans Inspiration.” 

Then — surprise — Henry sings, in a baritone 
that’s rich and expressive but a tad too, well, 
cultivated for me. I don’t know what to suggest. 
How do you unlearn all those years of classical 
voice training? On cut three — surprise again — 
Butler starts slapping a Korg M-1. Sorry, but this 
isn’t the instrument he sounds best on; his synth 
playing is. bouncily funny, his piano playing 
majestic. He stays on synth for “Mama Roux” (co- 
written by Martin Kibbee — is that the same guy 
who wrote with Little Feat’s Lowell George?); 
right about now, you'll note that everyone at 
Tipitina’s, where this live recording was made, is 
having a hot, hot time. Drummer Herman Jackson 
plays loose-limbed, nice; Nocentelli’s solos are a 
bit over the top. I didn’t know he got this 
Hendrixoid. 

Ain't got time but to mention quickly neat 
pieces like the two scat-sung tributes to Longhair 
(“Tipitina” and “Mardi Gras in New Orleans”), or 
“Hey Little Girl,” the best Fats Domino song Fats 
never wrote (Butler did). “Somewhere,” with a 
wordless vocal improv, is the first version of this 
song I have ever enjoyed (except my friend Artie’s 
a cappella rendition at summer camp in 1969, or 
maybe that was “Maria”). At one point, just as a 
toss-off, Butler hums an exquisitely sad, careworn- 
sounding little phrase; I don’t know why, but it 
was right here that I understood how deeply this 
guy feels and breathes music — that whether it 
comes from his fingers or his mouth, it will come 
out, unstoppable, potent, rich. 

“Talent” is an overused word, applied scat- 
tershot nowadays to advertising execs and talk- 
show hosts. In the presence of someone like 
Henry Butler, you feel chastened, you realize that 
the word, or a word, should be reserved for those 
extremely rare people in whom inspiration lives 
like a fountain. Whatever his minor stumblings or 
debatable choices, Henry Butler is an amazing 
musician. 

— Tony Scherman 















SOMETIMES IT TAKES 
AN ARMY TO PAY BACK YOUR 
COLLEGE LOAN. 


Paying back your college loan 
=== can bea long, uphill battle. But the 
Army’s Loan Repayment Program 
= makes it easy. 

Each year you serve as a soldier, 
the Army will reduce your college 
debt by ' or $1,500, whichever 
—SSS ee amount is greater. So after serving just 
=== Ss 3 years, your college loan will be com- 
_ pletely paid off. 

You're eligible for this program 
with a National Direct Student Loan 
= or a Guaranteed Student Loan or a 
Federally Insured Student Loan made 
after October 1, 1975. And the loan 
can't be in default. 

And just because you've left col- 
lege, don’t think you'll stop learning 
in the Army. Our skill training offers 
a wealth of valuable high-tech, career- 
oriented skills. Call your local Army 
= Recruiter to find out more. 
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ARMY.BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


Call: Boston (617) 396-0702 
Wareham (508) 291-0080 
Worcester (508) 756-2819 
North Shore (508) 774-3442 

— Providence (401) 484-2285 
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At times the vulnerability of her performance combined with the audience’s warm-hearted reaction was overwhelming. 


Paradise regained 
Marianne Faithfull climbs back to the top 


by Ted Drozdowski 


arianne Faithfull barely re- 
M members her performance at 

the Paradise in September 1983. 
“I think I was quite out of it,” she says 
today. But for her audience it was 
unforgettable, because it was harrowing. 
Chainsmoking and drinking Jack Daniels 
on stage, she missed cues and moved 
unsteadily as she sang in her un- 
mistakable, experience-stained voice 
about insanity, crippling emotions, and 
lives shot by alcoholism. She seemed 
right on the edge, ready at any moment 
to tumble into the yawning darkness of 
her songs and be consumed before our 
eyes. It was gripping: life as art. And for 
her, both seemed to be unraveling. 

So it was a pleasure to see Faithfull 
return to the Paradise on March 31 and 
April 1, accompanied only by her long- 
time songwriting partner, guitarist Barry 
Reynolds, and a bottle of Evian water. 
Clean and sober, Faithfull, at 43, has 
rebuilt her life and her art. She no longer 
recoils from her past — her days as the 
sweet-voiced schoolgirl who sang the 
1965 hit “As Tears Go By,” as Mick 
Jagger's paramour, as Roger Vadim’s 
leather-clad girl on the motorcycle, or as 
the addict who spent much of the ‘70s 
and early ‘80s simply trying to hang on. 

On stage, when she closed her eyes 
and let lines of pain spread across her 
face during the graphic Jagger/Richards- 
penned drug-withdrawal tale “Sister 
Morphine,” she relived the episode. And 
when she and Reynolds played their new 
Irish-folk-based song “When I Find My 
Life,” its opening lines (“Oh, I will free 
the bird in me/Oh, when I find my 
life/What I always knew could be/Oh, 
when I find my life”) acknowledged her 
history and made an overture toward a 
future whose hopefulness would 
previously have been out of character. At 
times the vulnerability of her per- 
formance combi: ' with the audience’s 
warm-hearted reaction was over- 
whelming, and tears crept from 
Faithfull’s eyes. 

Drawing on the same undisguised 
honesty that made her earlier Boston 
concert chilling, she has transformed 
herself into a profound interpreter of 
songs — whether, like “Times Square” 
and “Guilt,” they seem like a page torn 
from “her diaries, or, like Leonard 
Cohen's “Tower of Song” and the new 


“Conversation on a Bar’ Stool” (written 
for Faithfull by U2’s Bono and Edge), 
they are simply comfortable for her to 
inhabit. At the Paradise, she cracked 
open song after song and picked clean 
their emotions, bringing the cabaret- 
derived style defined by Lotte Lenya to a 
contemporary pop audience. 

Faithfull also has a new album, Blazing 
Away (Island, CD and cassette only), 
which promises to do the same. Avail- 
able this week, it was recorded live in 
November .at St. Ann’s Church in 
Brooklyn under the direction of Hal 
Willner, the talented producer-arranger 


‘who helped Faithfull make her last 


studio LP, 1987’s Strange Weather, and 
has become a celebrity for his all-star 
tributes to Kurt Weill, Thelonious Monk, 
and the music of Walt Disney's classic 
films. The recording features Dr. John 
and the Band’s Garth Hudson on key- 


Music 


boards, Reynolds and guitarist Mark 
Ribot of the Lounge Lizards and Tom 
Waits’s band, as well as New York-scene 
fixtures Fernando Saunders on bass, 
hornman Lew Soloff, and drummer 
Dougie Bowne. And good as it may be, 
her shows here this month proved that 
Faithfull doesn’t need anyone’s support 
— save for Reynolds’s — to make her 
songs work anymore. 

“I could never have done a tour like 
this before,” Faithfull said over breakfast 
during her Boston visit. “I wouldn’t have 
had the self-confidence and the faith in 
my work. I still feel strange at times, 
especially when I’m singing my own 
songs. I’m insecure about them.” 

“You see,” she continued, pausing to 
drag on a cigarette, “when I perform, I’m 
not holding anything back. I’m taking 
the actual fabric of my whole being and 
weaving it into these hearts, these stories. 
And they’re real chunks of stuff. It’s very 
hard to talk about this without sounding 
crazy and mystical, but it really is an 
abandonment. You step up to the micro- 
phone and abandon yourself to this 
moment, and you don’t know what will 
happen. When I sing ‘Sister Morphine,’ I 
experience the whole thing again. I have 
it all there.” She points at her heart. “It’s 


a strange way to live, let me tell you. 
These songs are about things that most 
people just want to let go of, to forget and 
never think about. And I have chosen not 
to do that. 

“At one time, I was terrified of my gift 
for entering these songs, because it’s like 
going into uncharted territory, and it’s 
inside of you. But all human beings have 
this ability to become transparent and let 
something come out. It’s a very natural 
thing, no great personal accomplishment. 
Maybe I am mad, but — this is very odd 
— every night before Barry and I go on, 
our hearts are just jumping out of our 
skins. You can literally see them pound- 
ing, and it looks as if they’re going to 
explode, and we say to each other, ‘Why 
are we doing this?’ But you can see why 
we're doing it. It’s really great! The more 
empty it is and the more naked the songs 
are, the greater it is.” 

Reynolds, who began collaborating 
with Faithfull as she was piecing together 
her pivotal Broken English album in 
1977, concurs: “I don’t mean to sound 
pretentious about it, but these shows 
really are an intense experience for both 
of us. I thought it would become easier as 
the tour progressed, but it hasn’t. There’s 
nothing to hide behind, and it’s easy to 
get beaten up out there.” 

Faithfull now feels that she’s able to 
risk those knocks because “I’m not as 
personally unhappy and I’m healthier.” 
But getting to that state has been a long 
climb, documented at least in spirit on 
her earlier recordings Broken English, A 
Child’s Adventure, and Strange Weather. 

At the time of its release, Broken 
English fit in perfectly with the flowering 
punk aesthetic, despite its lush produc- 
tion and Steve Winwood’s smooth key- 
boards. Its songs were hammered out in a 
rank London practice space, and Faithfull 
and her musicians — regardless of her 
prior fame — were as broke and hungry 
as any other struggling rock band. 

The arrangements were stripped down 
for playing live, though Faithfull was so 
sick at the time of the album’s release 
that she was unable to tour. And its lyrics 
have a strong feminist perspective 
without preaching or leaning on a 
political agenda. “Why D’Ya Do It” also 
shattered a few taboos for female singer- 
songwriters, with its coarsely worded 
portrayal of a lovers’ argument following 
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an act of infidelity (“Why d’ya do it, she 
said/Why’d you let her suck. your 
cock?”’). 

When Faithfull was finally ready to 
tour, she found that Reynolds had been 
drafted by Island Records president 
Chris Blackwell as the session guitarist 
for the label’s Compass Point Studios in 
the Bahamas. That road trip was then 
scrapped and Faithfull recorded the 
comparatively empty Strange Acquain- 
tances. 

In 1983, she came back with A Child’s 
Adventure and its subsequent tour, 
which found her at the Paradise well 
over the line of sobriety singing lyrics 
like “In the end will I smash my brains 
with drinking/Till I fall on the floor./Will 
I hiccup and jabber/Saying things I never 
meant” (from “She’s Got a Problem”) 
and “... Laughing at the wrong 
time/Alcohol could take me there/I’d 
take a shot a minute/Be there by the 
hour” (from “Times Square’). It was a 
trying time for Faithfull and her fans, 
who saw in her a troubled performer 
capable of painfully uncommon honesty. 

It wasn’t easy for Reynolds, either. 
Besides co-writing many of Faithfull’s 
best songs, Reynolds is the sole author of 
“Times Square” and “Guilt,” corner- 
stones of her repertoire. One reason his 
lyrics seemed to map Faithfull’s troubles 
so insightfully is that he was having 
similar addiction problems of his own. 

Then things skidded to a stop. Faithfull 
recorded a song with Hal Willner for his 
Kurt Weill tribute, Lost in the Stars, and 
went off to make another rock album. “It 
was during that time that I sort of hit rock 
bottom with my drinking and drug 
addiction,” she says, “so I was put into 
treatment by Island, which was quite a 
scene — as you can imagine. Then I came 
out of treatment and moved to Boston to 
try to get well.” 

Faithfull joined a Cambridge support 
group and married Giorgio Dalla Terza, a 
writer from Arlington. She read, relaxed, 
put on a few pounds and learned how to 
stay healthy. (Reynolds has done the 
same, and he credits Faithfull for helping 
him do so.) “Now, my most important 
job is to keep myself well,” Faithfull says. 
“It sounds awfully dull, but it’s simply a 
matter of eating well, exercising, and 
making sure I get plenty of sleep. For me, 
sleep is the most healing thing, besides 
love.” 

Attempts to finished her half-recorded 
album fizzled, and she decided to begin a 
new project with Willner. “One of the 
things I realized is that it made me feel 
too uncomfortable to sing my own songs. 
It was so hard for me at the time; it was 
too close. I was only just clean, and I had 
a sort of insecurity about my past. So I 
decided to do an album of other peoples’ 
works with Hal. He would come up with 
an armful of records and we'd just go 
through and pick out songs like 
‘Penthouse Serenade’ and ‘Boulevard of 
Broken Dreams.’” Dylan’s “T'll Keep It 
with Mine” and a song Tom Waits and 
his wife Kathleen Brennan wrote for her, 
“Strange Weather,” which became the 
album’s title, were also recorded. 

“A lot of what I’m doing now — that 
sort of Middle European strain of singing 
which is, of course, definitely within me 
— came through working with Hal on 
that record. But I didn’t know I had that 
in me. Didn’t care before, either.” Despite 
her fragility, Faithfull ultimately decided 
to make a rapprochement with her past 
on Strange Weather by re-recording “As 
Tears Go By.” Playing both versions back 
to back is a sobering lesson in how 
wearing life can be. 

“At the time, it was the only way I 
could think of to acknowledge my past, 
which I decided during the course of the 
record that I had to do. I had to start 
honoring my past and not do what I had 
always done, which was to say it was shit 
and try to brush it away, to say it wasn’t 
important anyway.” And now, per- 
forming the song in concert seems to 
open a floodgate of memories and 
emotions for Faithfull and her fans — 
both of whom shed tears at the Paradise, 
and, when the song ended, stood silently 
smiling and gazing at one another until 
applause swelled up. 

“It's hard for me to learn to stand there 
on stage and accept that kind of reaction. 
I'm a little embarrassed by it, but it’s 
real,” she says. “One of the reasons I’ve 
never toured much is because I didn’t 
trust people, and I didn’t believe that 
they would like me. But now I'm learning 
they do, and I have to trust them. I’m 
learning that I have a responsibility to 
my fans, and that I do have a lot of 
friends out there. I'm just beginning to 
accept that.” 0 
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by Daniel Gewertz 
T here is so much willful obscurity 


in Suzanne Vega’s long-awaited 

third album, Days of Open Hand 
(A&M), that even knowledgeable fans 
may wonder what some of her new 
songs are saying. Yet one subject crops 
up so often that it may be thought of as 
the focus of the whole work: this is an 
album about how hard it is to write an 
album. 

Vega has always been an artist who 
embraced her fears and made vulner- 
ability an attractive trait. On stage in the 
early coffeehouse days, instead-of mask- 
ing her awkwardness at performing, she 
charmingly admitted it, allowing her 
audience to feel an intimacy that usually 
takes years to build. 

Vega’s songs also unearthed phobias 

» and fantasies in ways that included her 
listeners. Alienation, betrayal, de- 
pression: all were accepted as subject 
matter not because of morbidity in her 
fans but because Vega communicated 
her darker instincts with a poet's clarity 
and a friend’s openness. And though a 
spirit of isolation permeates such early 
songs as “Undertow,” “Some Journey,” 
“Freeze Tag,” and “Small Blue Thing,” 
most of these were meditations on love. 
Light and hope were never far from sight. 

Since the release of Vega’s homony- 
mous debut, in 1985, the New York 
composer has talked of how pressured 
and difficult the songwriting process was 
becoming. Once it had been a private 
outlet, an enjoyable creative release for a 
young woman who was then a Man- 
hattan secretary with dreams of fame. 
After the success of her first album, 
songwriting became her job. Suddenly 
there were corporations depending on 
her to deliver “product.” 

However torturous it was for Vega to 
compose new songs for 1987's Solitude 
Standing, half of that album was already 
written back in her early folk-club days. 
Her hit “Luka” was presented at Passim 
in Harvard Square in late 1984, and two 


of that album’s most delightful songs, 


“Calypso” and “Gypsy,” were written 
nine years before they were cut, when 
Vega was 18. The newer tunes were more 
fragmented, spare, and self-consciously 
arty than the music that first seduced 
coffeehouse audiences. Some, like “In 
the Eye” and “Wooden Horse,” were 
distressingly vague and morbid, even for 
this dark-hearted, abstraction-prone 
weaver of poetic songs. And for the first 
time, Vega employed help to write the 
music to accompany her lyrics. 

Yet the sound of the album was such a 
folk-rock model of clarity and agility that 
the few weak numbers hardly mattered. 
The singing and the band supplied 
oodles of atmosphere and supple drama 
even when the lyrics strained for brood- 
ing minimalism. 

Now, after Solitude Standing surprised 
the record industry and Vega herself by 
going triple platinum, and after a three- 
year wait} Days of Open Hand is being 
released this week. As on Solitude 
Standing, Vega and Anton Sanko’s syn- 
thesizer-and-guitar-dominated arrange- 
ments provide a masterful frame for its 
lyrics. This album sounds so much like 
classic Vega that it’s bound to appeal, at 
least at first, to ardent fans. 

Unfortunately, the compositional 
trends of 1987 have continued: some of 
these songs are so spare and disjointed 
they seem like puzzling sketches, mini- 
malistic because of a distrust of words 
rather than by artful design. Lines like 
“Between the pen and the paper- 
work/There must be passion in the 
language” and “Take this mute mouth, 
broken till now” suggest that Vega’s 
difficulties with the writing process 
permeate this album. 

Vega clearly speaks of a chilling 
paralysis of the powers of communica- 
tion in “Rusted Pipe ”: “Now the time 
has come to speak/I was unable/And 
water through a rusted pipe/Could make 
the sense that I do . :./Moan the words 
like’ water/Rush and foam and 


‘choke/Having waited/This long of a 


winter/I fear I only ‘croak and 
sigh/Somewhere. deep within/Hear the 
creak/That lets the tale begin.” 

It’s intriguing that Vega uses the word 


“tale,” for'it is storytelling that is most 


absent from Days of Open Hand. Vega’s 
songs always held their abstractions, but 





Open but shut 


Has success scared Suzanne Vega? 


Communication gap 


they were once about individual events 
and people — queens and soldiers, 
prostitutes, neighborhood girls, abused 
kids, gypsy-like boyfriends — captured 
at telling moments in their lives. “‘Tom’s 
Diner,” perhaps Vega’s most charming 
creation, was all acutely observed details 
that allowed the everyday events of 
Manhattan street life to glow, to appear 
precious and amusing. There is nothing 
similar in Days, a resolutely private, 
plotless work. 

“Book of Dreams,” the album’s first 
single, is catchy and upbeat, though the 
abstract flow of dreamlike imagery cer- 
tainly won't appeal to those who turned 
onto Vega with “Luka,” one of her few 
efforts at social commentary. “Fifty-Fifty 
Chance” is about teenage suicide. The 
vantage point seems to be that of the 
loved one of a hospitalized girl, and the 
spare lyrics do hold some empathic 
warmth. But Vega’s use of disgusting 
clinical details comes off merely as a 
desire to shock, a forced darkness. 

One of the most striking, ambitious 
songs, “Men in a War,” compares a 
soldier's still feeling pain in a lost limb to 
more abstract, emotional losses. It’s 
effectively dramatic, yet the comparison 
of a permanently ruined body with a 
temporary lack of spiritual wholeness 
seems overwrought and even insulting to 
the physically maimed. A pedestrian 
streak in her lyrics doesn’t help matters. 
“I know how it is when something is 
gone/A piece of your eyesight,” Vega 
sings, and then feels compelled to spell it 
out with, “Or maybe your vision.” And 
though some verses contain a rush of 
words very similar to an older, far 
stronger song, “Knight Moves,” the last 
choruses employ a doo-wop technique 
that destroys the serious mood almost 
entirely. 

“Room Off the Street” sounds light 
and cheery, but the lyrics are derivative 
of her earlier “Marlena on the Wall.” 
Vega’s most artful piece of minimalism, 
“Those Whole Girls (Run in Grace),” 
seems set to inappropriate music: the 
words are a tribute to healthy, graceful 
young women; the music is chilling and 
fatalistic. ‘’Predictions,” a list of 
soothsaying methods throughout his- 
tory, is well-worded and nicely spooky, 
though reveals nothing. 

“Tired of Sleeping” has, at least , an 
immensely winning melody and is a 
light, hummable ditty. Vega sings that 
“The dreams are not so bad/It’s just that 
there’s so much to do/And I'm tired of 

sleeping.” This whole album appears to 
be the work of an artist who is still 
groggy from the shock of success. Vega’s 


‘star status has done wonders for A&M 


Records’ marketing department: window 
displays, limited-edition holographic CD 
covers, and a 30-minute Vega documen- 
tary directed by D.A. Pennebaker are 
planned. é 

But success seems to have hurt this 
seemingly frail composer. Much of Days 
of Open Hand is closed-off, the work of a 
writer who doesn’t trust herself. For the 
first time, Vega’s fears are less an 
inspiration to her art than an impedi- 
ment. — 0 
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played the opening of Schumann’s 

Fantasiestiicke, the last piece on her 
Celebrity Series recital last Sunday (April 
8), was the most beautiful piano playing 
I’ve ever heard in a live concert. The 
simplicity and sublime intimacy of 
Schumann’s slowly falling then slowly 
rising wave of notes at the beginning of 
Des Abends (“At Evening’ ) became a 
musical “once upon a time” — without 
the slightest hint of seduction, a lure to 
carry us off to another world, a world of 
dreams and fantasies. Once we started 
listening, we were hooked. Nothing 
could make us stop. 

No one tells a story quite the way 
Annie Fischer does. There’s no melo- 
drama, no excess — everything seems 
completely natural, coming from inside 
the music. What she plays is so moving, 


Classical 


or scary, or passionate because we 
believe every note. How could we not 
when she is living through the music 
before our very eyes and ears? And the 
occasional twinkle, like the exquisite 
little trilling grace note that she injects so 
delicately into a phrase we thought we’d 
heard before, is like a lightning charge, 
the aura of magic that keeps her 
profound simplicity from ever seeming 
merely plain. 

This was Fischer’s sixth Celebrity 
Series recital since 1982, when the 
Hungarian pianist made her belated 
debut here at the age of “approaching 
70.” Was this one her very best? Each 
half began with an early Beethoven 
sonata, the very famous Opus 13 in C 
minor (the Pathetique) and the seldom 
heard Opus 14 No. 2, in G; and each half 
concluded with one of Schumann’s 
greatest works, the Fantasy in C and the 
aforementioned “Fantasy Pieces,” both 
composed by Schumann in his late 20s 
(there was even some overlapping), at 
the height of his early maturity. And 
there were a couple of Chopin encores 
(the touching but volatile F-minor Noc- 
turne and the familiar Fantasy-Im- 
promptu in the kind of daring all-out 


I think that the way Annie Fischer 





Playing for keeps 


Annie Fischer’s in the Vermeer class 


by Lloyd Schwartz 





performance it almost never receives). 
Each one was full of marvels. 

Beethoven’s Tenth Sonata seems 
almost a throwaway — a relatively 
lightweight piece, still apparently under 
the influence of Haydn. But with Fisch- 
er's teasing sense of syncopation, 
Beethoven out-Haydns Haydn. Fischer 
kept the rhythms buoyant and spon- 
taneous. The deceptive little march in the 
third variation of the Andante second 
movement reminded me of a moment in 
a Fred Astaire movie (I think it’s Youll 
Never Get Rich). Fred’s in the Army and 
going through drill. But he can’t keep 
himself from sneaking in a little time step 
as he marches. He takes a certain delight 
not only in his sneakiness but also in his 
very helplessness to control the rhythm 
that lives in his body. 

There’s nothing arch about Fischer's 
playfulness. Her effervescent cross-hand 
playing, her quicksilver runs, or the little 


No one tells a story quite the way she does. 


18th-century “formula” that pops up at 
the end of the first movement, all trigger 
deeper reverberations about Beethoven's 
growing independence — about what he 
was becoming independent from. In 
Fischer's hands, under her spell, the 
sonata becomes Beethoven's farewell to 
his master. 

In the Pathetique, the power of Fisch- 
er’'s performance lies in the way she 
underplayed the pathos. Not that hers 
wasn’t a dramatic conception. The 
crashing, hopeless chords at the outset 
couldn’t have been a more terrifying 
image of an implacable fate. Her pro- 
found understanding of the nature of 
contrast (through her stunning range of 
dynamics) and transition (a long view of 
structure that allows her to sustain 
tension over impressively long periods) 
means she doesn’t have to milk 
Beethoven’s poignance. Her phrasing 
maintains an inner dignity and control 
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(like Yeats’s view of Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes who “do not break up their lines 
to weep”). The slow movemént of the 
Pathetique was not a private, personal 
crie de coeur but a plaintive anthem, a 
song of universal, shared grief. Fischer 
never goes limp. Even her pathos has 
energy. 

In the magnificent C-major Fantasy, 
Schumann’s rhapsodic outpouring (the 
grand, spacious theme riding over the 
rolling, rumbling bass) had a heroic, 
Byronic grandeur that kept increasing in 
size with each of Fischer’s plunging 
returns to the main subject. The scale 
grew even larger, more festively climactic 
in the triumphant assertions of the 
second-movement march with its breath- 
less, finger-defying coda. Fischer has 
never accepted compromise. Note-for- 
note perfection is not something that 
interests her. What's remarkable is how 
little she loses technically to the head- 
long, reckless, impassioned tempos she 
chooses, in her concentrated contention 
with everything she plays. Then with 
what imaginative daring she turned 
inward to enter the lyrical transfiguration 
of the last movement — not mere 
nostalgia but a deep acknowledgment of 
having gone beyond something, beyond 
passion, even beyond triumph. 

And in the Fantasiestiicke, Fischer was 
in her richest imaginative element, as the 
changes of mood and thythm become 
the very center of the piece. Fan- 
tasiestticke is a collection of lyric poems- 
for-piano that are about changes and 
transformations, from the. soaring 
(Aufschwung) to the mysterious and 
searching (In der Nacht), from manic 
effusion (Fabel) to feather-light slip- 
periness (Traumes-Wirren) to the solem- 
nity of formal closure (Ende vom Lied). 

Some of the best of Fischer's few 
recordings (which ones aren’t her best?) 
are concertos, but around here she’s 
never performed with a collaborator. On 
April 20 and 21, she'll play Mozart's 22nd 
and 23rd Concertos with James Bolle and 
the New Hampshire Symphony. She 
hasn't decided whether she wants to 
return to the US next year, so this may be 
our last opportunity. Her not playing 
here again would be like losing another 
Vermeer. It’s unacceptable. 
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av’ Festival 


of Animation 


Special ‘Screening 

Sunday, April 15th at 2:p.m. 

at the Somerville Theater 

55 Davis Sq.°right off the red line®625-5700 
with proceeds benefitting New England Earth Day 


Showtimes: 

Friday 7:00 and 9:30 p 

Saturday 4:00, 7:00 and ‘ 9:30 p.m. 

Sunday 2:00 and 7:00 

Monday & Tuesday 7: 50 p. p.m. only 
Wednesday & Thursday 7:00 and 9:30 p.m. 


Limited engagement runs through April 29 
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“lhe Opera Company of Gaston 


Madama 
Butterfly 


Staged and conducted by 
Sarah Caldwell 


Catherine Lamy 
Markella Hatziano 
Joseph Evans 
Richard Paul Fink 


Sat., April 21 at 8pm 
Sun., April 29 at 3pm 


—Sarah Caldwell, artistic director 


“.. . A beautiful and sensitive 
Butterfly. Her singing is full 

of subtleties of shading, inflection 
and response . . . Lamy's is the 
highest achievement of 

the singing actress.” 

— Boston Globe 


“Caldwell conducted with 
ber usual superb sense of the way 
Italian opera should sound, 
move, breathe and sing.” 
—Boston Globe 


“The Ming Cho Lee production, 
bas always been one of 

Sarah Caldwell's finest. 
Physically, it was very beautiful 


and it is flesbed out with 

a wealth of dramatic details 
that make it just about the most 
effective production in this 
reviewer's experience.” 

— Boston Herald 


COMING IN JUNE 
The eagerly awaited fusion of 
music and theatre — Sarah 
Caldwell conducts and directs 
the stage event of the year- 


WORLD 
PREMIERE! @eeeeeeaeeoeooeooeo eee eeoeeeee 


; oq! THE OPERA HOUSE 
EMUIOMENICA S 539 Washington St. 
THE BALCONY _._ Tickets at Box Office 
Based on the play by Jean Genet or charge by phone 
720-3434 
Group sales — 426-6444 


Fantasies in a brothel- 
Revolution in the streets! 


June 14, 16,17 


ENVIRONMENT AT EARTH DAY EVENTS 
ALL MONTH INCLUDING: 


Boston Rocks/Earth Day 


Featuring: 


Scatterfield 
& 


Storm Window 
Doors open at 8:00 p.m. ¢ 21+ 


Tuesday, April 17 


Show your support 
for mankind 
by donating blood! 


Thursday April 19 
from 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
at the George Sherman Union, 
Boston University, Boston 


Your blood donation will give area 
patients another chance to explore 
the wonders of our great planet. 
Reach into the WFNX Radio prize 
box for music, tickets and more! 
With every donation receive the 
official New England Earth Day 
1990 Action Guide. For more 
information about donating 

blood, call the American Red 
Cross toll free at 1-800-922-4376 


Proceeds to benefit 
New England Earth Day 


- 
ARE PROUD TO BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS FOR THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
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ay before Queens was the 
W spawning ground of Run- 

DMC, the Ramones, Simon 
and Garfunkel, or even the Mets, it was 
the incubator of Tony Bennett. He was 
born Anthony Louis Benedetto, the son 
of an Italian immigrant, in 1925, in the 
working-class Astoria section, which is 
tucked into the borough’s northwest 
corner. The singer grew up in an insular 
community just across the East River 
from Manhattan, but the proverbial 
million miles away. (Astoria, you might 
recall, was Archie Bunker's neighbor- 
hood.) 

Once Bennett (who received his 
Americanized surname on a suggestion 
from Bob Hope) crossed over the Hell 
Gate channel into the big city, he never 
looked back — at least not until now. 
Notwithstanding the 1962 ode to San 
Francisco that catapulted him onto big 
stages and small screens, on his new LP 
Astoria: Portrait of an Artist (Columbia), 
Bennett would have us believe that the 
place where he reaily left his heart was 
Queens. 

If Paul McCartney, at 47, can curate his 
own world-tour-as-career-retrospective, 
certainly Bennett is entitled to sing about 
and for his own generation, for whom 
“When I'm 64” is already in the wrong 
tense. Sure, the thirtysomething crowd 
must be as bored by their sixtysomething 
parents’ old-hat prattle about Benny 
Goodman and the Dorseys and the Big 
War as today’s teenagers are whenever 
Woodstock or Watergate is mentioned. 
But it’s the prerogative of age to look 
back on its youth with a wink and a rosy 
glow, and if Bennett decides to push a 
few nostalgic buttons, who would really 
want to pull the plug on the dude? 

Especially when the singer, at his age, 
on his 91st Columbia recording, can 
deliver something as warm, graceful, and 
lacking in bombast as Astoria, and in a 
voice that’s lost surprisingly little over 
the years. 

Both Sinatra (Frank, not Nancy) and 
Crosby (Bing, not David) have named 
Bennett their favorite singer, which 
should count for something. Bennett's 
tone, higher than Sinatra’s but just as 
strongly masculine, is fluid and ex- 
pressive, with little or no swagger. 
Although he sometimes strains in the 
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ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 


Astoria story 
Tony Bennett goes back home 


by Wes Eichenwald 


The place where he really left his heart is Queens. 


high registers, Bennett makes up for it 
with an actor's sense of timing. 

Of the album's 14 songs, nine were 
written, between the ‘20s and the ‘50s; 
five are new compositions, three by New 
York piano-bar fixture Charles DeForest. 
Although DeForest’s “Where Do You Go 
from Love” reeks of self-congratulation, 
and “Where Did the Magic Go” is simply 
a swing-era name-dropping exercise, 
most of Astoria hums with quiet taste 


Look for the 

WCGY/Guinness Gold Plane 
circling Fenway Park _ 

Marathon Day! 





and old-fashioned warmth. 

On the front and back covers are two 
photos of Bennett, taken some 40 years 
apart, striking an identical pose in front 
of (presumably) his old apartment build- 
ing. Vintage snapshots of young Tony 
and his family decorate the inner sleeve. 
To complete the homecoming theme, the 
tracks were actually laid down in an 
Astoria recording studio. 

Backed unobtrusively in the vocal-jazz 
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tradition by the Ralph Sharon Trio’s 
piano, drums, and bass, plus some 
judiciously used strings, Bennett goes 
‘round in a loosely thematic circle game; 
journeying from youth through young 
love, adulthood, fatherhood, success, 
and, finally, coming back to the old 
neighborhood. 

Astoria is a showcase for Bennett's 
subtly chameleonic vocal qualities; he 
doesn’t just sing a number, he inhabits it. 
On the 1937 Kern-Hammerstein compo- 
sition “The Folks Who Live on the Hill,” 
an American dream of a song about a 
plot of land and a cozy cottage, Bennett 
weaves an entire idealized, romantic 
world. On “Speak Low,” a 1943 Kurt 
Weill-Ogden Nash collaboration, he 
communicates immediacy and wonder 
— not easy after his decades in the 
business. And as Olivier did on stage, the 
singer catches his audience, perhaps 
starting to nod off, with a sudden shout: 
“Love is pure gold, and time .. a thief!” 

In another theatrical maneuver, Ben- 
nett masters the art of the tasteful big 
finish, in which, with little warning, he 
turns up the volume and sustain several 
notches, then ends abruptly, as on “Body 
and Soul.” It’s become something of a 
vocal signature for him. 

For all the old photos and swing-era 
references — there’s even a new version 
(Bennett's fourth) of his brgakthrough 
1950 recording “Boulevard of Broken 
Dreams” — Astoria is not just a nostalgia 
exercise. It's warm and sentimental, but 
the sentiment is genuine and earned, not 
merely slathered on. Bennett is the last of 
a breed that was rare to begin with, a 
jazz-pop stylist whose mission has 
always been to breathe some of himself 
into all of his work, and he can still 
deliver the goods. 

Take “The Girl I Love,” an Ira 
Gershwin rewrite of his brother George’s 
1924 “The Man I Love.” It’s the oldest 
song Bennett covers, but also one of the 
most alive: he throws in an un 
marvelous scat break in the middle, 
sounding suddenly intoxicated with joy, 
and the trio jump in with a spry 
instrumental break. Here, Bennett isn’t 
merely paying tribute to all those artists 
he caught in 52nd Street jazz clubs in 
bygone days — he’s continuing the 
tradition, 0 
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ast year Robyn Hitchcock made an 
L uncharacteristically lucid comment 
from the stage at T.T. the Bear's: 
“For those of you who don’t know Brett, 
this may be boring — but you all know 
each other, don’t you? I'd like to thank 
Brett Milano simply for existing.” 
Shaggy and boundlessly good- 
natured, Brett Milano sits in the Rat, 
tipping back Absolut Sea Breezes, grin- 
ning as the jukebox plays his selections, 
laughing as he rekindles memories of 
almost 10 years of writing about music in 
Boston: the Smithereens dedicating a 
song to him at Great Woods; promoter 
Billy Ruane crawling ‘round on all fours 
in the Middle East trying to bite his leg; 
going to see the Lyres, his favorite band, 
about twice a month from the time he 
arrived in-town (1980) to their last gig (a 
year and a half ago); the insulting graffiti 
that members of Gang Green wrote 
about him in the ladies’ room at the Rat 
after he slagged them in print. To which 
someone added the astute postscript, 
“What's the matter? Didn’t he like your 
band?” 
Anyone in Boston who likes to read 
what other people have to say about 


popular music couldn’t, as Hitchcock ° 


said, help knowing Milano, at. least 
through his writing. And now, after 
covering the local and national scene 
here with dedication and candor for the 
Boston Globe, Boston Rock, Tower Re- 
cords’ Pulse, and the now-defunct 
Ledger newspapers, Milano, his record 
collection; and his black Persian cat Dee- 
Dee (named for Dee-Dee Ramone, “be- 
cause he’s a loudmouth”) are leaving 
Boston for.a climate where the spring 
doesn’t consist solely of torrential rain. 
The post of national publicity manager 
for Rhino Records awaits Milano in LA. 

For Brett, it’s a job that seems tailor- 
made, since it will consist mainly of 
calling up other writers and editors and 
telling them about the music he loves. 
His grin expands: “The first thing I’m 
going to be working on is the re-issue of 
the Kinks’ records from the mid ’70s. It’s 
great. I could talk about these records 
forever, for free: School Boys in Disgrace, 
one of the greatest albums ever made. 
What else do you want to know?” 
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Mint Milano 
Brett says goodbye to Boston 


by Polly Campbell 


One of Boston’s most sympathetic, readable critics 


This unaffected love of music is what 
has made Milano one of Boston’s most 
sympathetic, readable critics. And one of 
its most avid clubgoers. It was a rare 
night off that Milano wouldn't spend at 
the Rat, T.T.’s, Bunratty’s, or another 
local club, gorging on rock and roll. He 


Cellars by 
starlight 


says, ‘I think the best critics are always 
fans. I think the more of a fan you are of 
the great stuff, the more pissed-off you 
get when you hear something that’s 
lame. And as a 32-year-old fan, I 
wouldn't feel justified in being one if I 
wasn’t contributing something.” 
Although his contributions have been 
frequent, sometimes daily, Milano has 
retained that same need to communicate 
his excitement to others that drew him to 
writing about music in the first place. 
And even if his childhood aspiration was 
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to be Mike Nesmith (“I’m still working 
on that one”), Brett never fit the picture 
of rock critic as frustrated musician. He 
didn’t have time to be the guy scribbling 
judgments from the corner. He was 
usually much too busy enjoying himself 
up close to the stage. 

Now, on the eve of his departure, 
Milano is already making plans to miss 
pretty much everything about Boston — 
and worrying about the life expectancy 
of his remaining favorite local bands. 
“Most of them have been. around for six 
orseven years. I’m afraid they'll all break 
up before I can see them again. So, 
Titanics, Slaves, Bristols, Neigh- 
borhoods, Scruffy the Cat, and Dump- 
truck, if you’re reading this, don’t pack it 
in before you play LA!” 

Milano will continue to write his 
column for Pulse and occasional articles 
for the Globe. But without his 
enthusiastic presence, things won't be 
quite the same. And chances are we'll 
miss him as much as he'll miss his 
beloved Boston bands — perhaps even as 
much as he misses the Lyres. 

* * * 
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PRIME POSSE. Gold chains and attitudes 
are conspicuously absent in the three 
members of T.D.S. Mob as they lounge 
around a corner table in Steve's Ice 
Cream, poised to take on. the world. 
Despite coming from a town that’s not 
exactly renowned for its rap and hip-hop 
scene, T.D.S. Mob have been practicing 
and performing for five years — gaining 
in popularity but also developing the 
feeling that they’re operating in a 
vacuum. 

“Boston doesn’t have a great rep,” says 
DJ Michael K. (Michael Shelton). “We 
don’t have a lot of great rappers, plus the 
media and little things tend to keep rap 
down to the point where no one even 
wants to try to get into it.” He smiles. 
“This is a hip-hop city. We’re not 
trendsetters in Boston. You gotta go out 
and reach the rest of America to make 
your fame. Then everyone here’ll respect 
you and play your record and the whole 
kit. We're in the process of experiencing 
that right now.” 

Their 12-inch record, “What's This 
World Coming To”/’T.D.S. Scratch Re- 
action,” was released last fall and dis- 
tributed nationwide, and it’s still selling 
and receiving college airplay across the 
country. The lead track is a pumped-up 
blast of rhythm and rhyme, a crash- 
connection of music and words — harsh 
because it’s so real. Rapper Kool Gee 
(Anthony Grant) spits out tales of police 
brutality and the inescapability of crime 
while the Jesse Jackson sample repeats 
the question: “What's this world coming 
to?” 

T.D.S. themselves do not try to answer 
this question or offer any solutions. They 
just want to put across what they see 
going on. “We drop signs, we have songs 
that have messages in them, but we're 
not a message rap group,” says Shelton. 
Grant adds, “We're not teachers, we're 
just lyricists; we write music that'll make 
people party, have fun. You have to keep 
a sense of humor.” 

The spring finds the group gearing up 
to record a full-length album for Boston’s 
Race Records in early summer. Their 
objective: to use their “fast-paced beat’ 
and “rhythm and rhymes, hard as hell” 
to put Boston on the hip-hop map. O 
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The Women's Lunch Place offers an opportunity to thank Mom and help 
alieviate the sadness and isolation of a Mother's Day without children, for a 
































































homeless mother who may have lost the care of her children to foster homes 
or relatives. Your Mother's Day contribution to The Women's Lunch Place, a 
day center for homeless and poor women, will serd a colorful, hand-designed 
Mother's Day Card to your mother, wife, aunt or grandmother, and help fund a 
Mother's Day banquet on May 13, complete with corsages, gifts, and live 
music for 100 homeless women, to celebrate the love these women have 
given their families over the years. 

Send your $25, $50 or $100 contributions, along with the name and 
address of the person that you would like the card sent to and the name to be 
signed on the card, to The Women's Lunch Place, 67 Newbury Street, 
Boston, MA 02116. Contributions received by May 4, 1990 will guarantee 
arrival by Mother's Day, and cards will continue to be sent throughout May. 


Women's Lunch Place 


... @ day center for bomeless and poor women. 
Now serving 750 meals weekly, the Women's Lunch Place opened in 
1982 to provide an uncrowded, inviting place where women with no homes 
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Tickets and little money could find refuge, homemade nutritious meals, and some of 
the basic resources they need during the day. The program hopes to offer 
$20 for WGBH Members gracious, non-institutional atmosphere in which each woman can find 
$25 for non-members acceptance, respect, and support. 
No tickets will be sold at the door For information, call the Women's Lunch Place at 267-1722 
ba Pl da Mother's Da to: 
WGBH Special Events lipase as : 
(617) 492-2777 extension 3485 Pers I 
| Address: I 
) City/Zip: I 
Contribution given by: ! 
! Name : 
I Address: } 
| City/Zip: ! 
I Enclosed please find my gift for $25___ $50__$100__ Other I 











WGBH Operation Earth 












A year- environmental awareness campaign made possible 
in part a Thomes Anthony Pappas Charitable Foundation, Inc. 
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My blues Heaven 
CDs that shouldn’t wait for the hereafter 


by Ted Drozdowski 


or fans of the blues, a genre 
FE whose followers are often 


ardently obsessed with its 
authenticity, the prickly ques- 
tions CDs have posed for all 
breeds of diehard music collec- 
tors are the stuff that escalates 
into fistfights. Is the sound truly 
better? Does the cleanliness of 
digital sanitize the music, remove 
its funky ambiance? What about 
cover art and original liner notes? 
And hey, what's to keep some 
remastering clown from falling 
asleep on a fader and cutting out 
that great little guitar break after 
the second verse? 

Well, to my ears, the results 
speak for themselves. And so far 
most of them have been positive. 
Not only are we getting quality 
blues reissues on CD from the 
majors, but independent labels 
are also getting into the act. So far 
MCA Records, which owns the 
keys to the Chess Records vault, 
has been leading the pack with 
boxed sets by Muddy Waters and 
Willie Dixon and single-album 
reissues like the just re-released 
compilation Drop Down Mama 
and Buddy Guy’s J Was Walking 
Through the Woods. 

Arhoolie Records has also been 
flipping through its catalogue, 
and so far an outstanding live 
Clifton Chenier concert, a New- 
port Folk Festival blues collec- 
tion, and the outstanding King 
Biscuit Time, an 18-track collec- 
tion of Sonny Boy Williamson 
that includes material from the 
radio show that gives the disk its 
title, have popped up. And Chi- 
cago’s Delmark Records has 


sounded a trumpet for the under- 
dog by issuing two fine collec- 





tions of rare material, The Long 
Man Blues and Wrapped in My 
Baby, as long-playing records(!) 
bearing the Pearl imprint. 

Both the Pearl records are 
compilations. Wrapped in My 
Baby is a nest of recordings from 
1954 or ‘55 made in the basement 
studio of producer Al Smith. 
They rejoice in their low-tech 
origins. The sessions for 
Wrapped in My Baby were an 
effort by Smith to save some 
expense money for then-founder- 
ing United and States labels. 
Those recorded in the cellar are 
Louisiana singer-guitarist Morris 
Pejoe, the Muddy Waters-in- 
spired Arthur “Big Boy” Spires, 
and harpist Willie “Bug Eyes” 
Smith, who hailed from Sonny 
Boy Williamson’s stomping 
grounds of Helena, Arkansas. 
These are fascinating and vastly 
entertaining recordings, as wool- 
ly in their way as anything the 
seminal days of punk-rock 45- 
making inspired. 

Pejoe, who afterward cut but a 
few sides for the Vee Jay and 
Abco labels, kicks in with “Let's 
Get High,” a tune as loose at its 
title implies. He’s a raw singer, 
backed here by a quintessentially 
drunken chorus. The mixes are 
sometimes atrocious — the result 
of improperly placing the musi- 
cians around the one microphone 
that was probably used for the 
sessions — so “You Messed Up” 
is a happy swamp of bass drum, 
tenor sax, and piano. And tunes 
like “I Wish My Baby” prove 
Pejoe a heartfelt shouter with 
plenty of unpolished soul. 

Ditto for Spires, a virile singer 
and capable guitarist in the 





Buddy Guy: deadly aim 


Waters mold, whose drummer, 
on both these cuts, sounds as if 
he were playing a kit made of 
kitchen utensils. Smith, on the 
other hand, is more of a 
smoothie. He was 18 when “You 
Can't Tell” and “Wrapped in My 
Baby” were recorded, and he still 
plays and tours with the Legen- 
dary Blues Band. 

The Long Man Blues captures 
the music in a transitional phase, 
bridging the gap from blues 
shouters to vocally based rock 
and roll. It’s built around six 
singers — Jack Cooley, Harold 
Burrage, Dennis “Long Man” 
Binder, Cliff Butler, Edward 
“Gates” White, and Arbee 
Stidham — backed by great blues 
sessioners like Willie Dixon, Fred 
Below, Lafayette Leake, and Earl 
Hooker. All the vocalists are 
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Ginsu-sharp, from Butler’s wide- 
open crooning to Cooley’s 
sophisticated blend of Louis Jor- 
dan and Percy Mayfield (check 
the sad, smoldering “Rain on My 
Window”). 

Sonny Boy’s considerably 
rawer on King Biscuit Time, and 
that has always been a joy of 
hearing his music. His songs are 
smart, rich in the fine detail of an 
expert storyteller, and full of 
colorful asides — like his lamen- 
tations about not putting up a 
Christmas tree until his baby 
comes home in “Sonny Boy’s 
Christmas Blues.” And _ the 
quavering, desperate harp that 
begins “West Memphis Blues” 
speaks all that needs to be said 
about his absolute mastery of the 
instrument. 

Most of the hour’s-plus worth 
of songs here, remastered from 
78s and metal parts (dating from 
1951), provide an excellent in- 
troduction to Williamson’s work 
for those who haven't heard his 
classics: “Eyesight to the Blind,” 
“Nine Below Zero,” “Pontiac 
Blues,” “I Cross My Heart.” But 
aficionados will dig hearing four 
tunes cut live and rough in the 
studios of KFFA, the station from 
which the famed “King Biscuit 
Time” originated. 

The finest moments of Drop 
Down Mama also capture blues 
in the raw — especially Johnny 
Shines and Honey Boy Edwards. 
Shines remains to this day a 
powerful vocalist in the weeping, 
calling tradition of Robert John- 
son. Driven by his own slide 
guitar, Little Walter’s harp, and 
Big Crawford's bass, Shine’s “So 
Glad I Found You” and “Joliet 
Blues” from 1950 capture a period 
when the music, like its practi- 
tioners, was shifting from its 
Delta home to the urban center of 
Chicago. 

In fact, much of this collec- 
tion’s entries, which include Rob- 
ert Nighthawk’s “Sweet Black 
Angel” and “Return Mail Blues,” 
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Edwards's t, butter-mouthed 
1953 antes of “Drop Down 
Mama,” and cuts from Big Boy 
Spires, Blue Smitty & His String 
Men, and Floyd Jones, are blues 
with their feet in both locales — 
which makes it an essential item. 
Jones’s 1952 “You Can't Live 
Long” as well as Spires’s two 
songs are worth noting for their 
blatant aping of Muddy Waters’ 
sound, proving how profound 
the trailblazing urban bluesman’s 
influence was just a handful of 
years into his own Chess record- 
ing career. 

Finally, there’s Buddy Guy’s J 
Was Walking Through the 
Woods, which should be required 
listening for every guitar player 
who swears by Eric Clapton and 
Steve Ray Vaughan. Guy is truly 
a progenitor of contemporary, 
go-for-the-throat ax work. After 
cutting his teeth in Louisiana juke 
joints, he moved to Chicago and 
was a house guitarist at Chess 
from 1960 to 1967. Today, when 
he’s on, his aim with a 
Stratocaster remains absolutely 
deadly. 

This album, drawing material 
recorded between 1960 and 1964, 
shows Guy emerging from the 
influence of B.B. King — plying 
stinging, vibrato-soaked notes in 
“Stone Crazy,” and even pushing 
his vocals in King’s sweet, shout- 
ing manner. Joined by his long- 
time partner Junior Wells on 
harmonica, pianists Otis Spann 
and Lafayette Leake, drummers 
Fred Below and Maurice White 
(who went on to form Earth Wind 
& Fire), and a host of other Chess 
session musicians, Guy shows 
the steps taken by the generation 
of bluesmen who followed 
Waters, Wolf, and the other 
powerhouses of the 1950s. Sleek, 
funky, and driven by the kind of 
tense energy that’s missing from 
the star turns of currently over- 
rated players like Clapton and 
Robert Cray, this is music that 
aims high and hits its mark. O 



















Body and spirit 
The world of Muhal Richard Abrams 


by Jon Garelick 


uhal Richatd Abrams’s 
M eminence as a play- 
er/composer has finally 
begun to catch up with his less 
tangible reputation as a teacher 
and inspirational sage. When he 
comes to town on Sunday, April 
22, to lead the Jazz Composers 
Alliance Orchestra in a_per- 
formance of his own composi- 
tions, local audiences will get to 
hear his work in the flesh. 

Abrams’s discography com- 
prises only 15 titles under his 
leadership in more than 23 years, 
but his influence has been wide- 
ranging. In 1965 he co-founded 
-Chicago’s Association for the 
Advancement of Creative Musi- 
cians, which in turn spawned 
such crucial second-wave avant- 
garde outfits as the Art Ensemble 
of Chicago, Air, and the Revolu- 
tionary Ensemble. The AACM 
musicians shared Abrams’s 
interest in discovering new for- 
mal possibilities for the collective 
improvisations that were part of 
the free-jazz explosion. But 
Abrams’s renown went beyond 
music. In teaching you about 
music, it yas said, Abrams taught 
you about life, with a capital “L.” 

Abrams’s holistic approach has 
tended to'scatter his energies and 
make him difficult for listeners to 
pin down. By the mid ‘50s he had 
a solid reputation as a hard-bop 
pianist. His early career as a big- 
band arranger is legendary but 
undocumented. 

But since then, his music has 
been all over the map. There’s 
nothing that doesn’t interest him, 
from Stravinsky and Schoen- 
berg-derived European concert 
music to bebop and Ellington. 
His compositions include all sizes 

| and shapes of ensembles, as well 
as songs, wordless vocals, and 
unsung recitations. The covers of 
his recent recordings for the 
Black Saint label have been 
decorated with his own striking 
paintings and collages. If some of 
Abrams’s compositions in the 
past have seemed only partially 
realized, that’s probably due to 
his epic impulses — to wed 
Webern and jazz improvisation, 
to take in all of life, with the big 
“Ts 

Abrams, now 60, calls his 
restless investigations “study- 
ing.” Speaking from his New 
York City home in a recent 
telephone interview, he said, 
“Studying has to do with apply- 
ing yourself to this world of 
music, and that includes listening 
to other people play, studying 
their writing; and it includes 
classical music as well as jazz. It 
includes music, period — what- 
ever attracts me when I hear it or 
hear about it.” 

Blues Forever, released in 1982, 
was a big-band recording that 
marked a new flowering for 
Abrams. His compositions had 
become more concise, unified. 
Since then, his challenging struc- 
tures have demanded even 
gteater ensemble dexterity, and 
spontaneous, “free” musical 
energy now flows out of tight 
arrangements. On “Soprano 
Song” (from 1987’s Colors in 
Thirty-Third), unison violin, 
soprano saxophone, and piano 
negotiate one of Abrams’s on- 
rushing angular melodies before 
splitting off into separate con- 
trapuntal lines and solo state- 
ments. In his recent octet and 
quintet work, unusual instrumen- 
tal pairings, or the use of violin 
and cello, suggest the colors and 
texture of a full orchestra. 

On the. 22nd, Abrams will 
perform several pieces with a 13- 
unit ensemble of the Jazz Com- 
posers Alliance that will include a 
new composition commissioned 
by the Alliance with funds from 
the Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities New Works 


Program. He will have just re- 
turned from Denmark, where he 
has been performing in a series of 
concerts with the Danish Radio 
Big Band featuring new composi- 
tions commissioned by the 
Danish Jazz Center as part of the 
first annual JAZZPAR Prize. He 
was chosen from a field of 30 
candidates that was eventually 
narrowed down to five finalists 
— Abrams, Benny Carter, Lee 
Konitz, David Murray, and Son- 
ny Rollins. Abrams was cited for 
his “dual devotion to craftsman- 
ship and the pleasure principle.” 

If Abrams’s orchestral writing 
represents the composer at his 
best, he seems untroubled by the 
economic realities that limit most 
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Nothing doesn’t interest him. 


of his work to small ensembles. 
“I’m constantly making sketches 
of music. I don’t concern myself 
with who's going to play it. I’m 
always experimenting with dif- 
ferent approaches to writing mu- 
sic itself, things that have nothing 
to do with instrumental form, just 
musical f6fms. Usually I’m just 
working my head, you under- 
stand? I’m so busy studying and 
trying to learn more about doing 
things with music, I don’t think in 
terms of doing something for a 
particular group — other than my 
own groups — unless I’m asked 
to.” 

Abrams is reluctant to name 
composers or players who inspire 
him. Instead he says merely that 
he listens for “a level of per- 
formance that attracts me. When 
that level manifests itself, I come 
alive. Players are going to 
change, and we certainly can’t 
rely on the world of stars, though 
we have competent people that 
have become very prominent, 
and they should be respected. But 
certainly we can’t rely on the 
world that creates what we see as 
a ‘star’ level, because we know 
there’s so many left out of that in 
terms of deserving artists. I don’t 
want to see one level and neglect 
another. It’s hard to see all the 
different levels, but I try to.” 

Abrams will respond to partic- 
ular names if you throw a few his 
way. He’s been credited with 
inspiring such disparate talents as 
Artie Shaw and Lew Tabackin to 
reconvene their big bands, 
though he disavows it. “If that’s 
the case, then I’m certainly 
honored, because I have great 
respect for both of them.” He 
does recall speaking to Artie 
Shaw after a duet performance 
with Anthony Braxton several 
years ago. “It was in Beverly, 
California, one of George Wein’s 
productions,. a whole so-called 
new-music thing, and Artie Shaw 
came to the concert. He called me 
afterwards and he was really 
knocked out by the performance. 
And I think what he mainly liked 
is that we did it our way.” 

Abrams has always been 
equally impressed with Shaw, a 
fact that might surprise those 
who have pegged Abrams as a 
militant avant-garder. “If you 
listen to Artie Shaw’s music and 

_think back to the different kinds 


of bands he’s had and the dif- 
ferent people in them, -he’s 
always been adventurous. Not so 


much with a different style of | 


music, but in trying different 
things within that style. He’s 
always been a kind of maverick. 
He isn’t the type of person who 
accepts everybody else’s situ- 
ation without asserting his own 
in a marked manner.” 

Among other musicians, 
Abrams’s reputation as a guru 
seems grounded in his earthy 
common sense. JCA Orchestra 
tenor saxophonist Rob Scheps 
says, ‘On a simple level, it comes 
out in the way he describes 
musical events in non-musical 
language. He'll describe three 
chords and he'll say, ‘The first 
chord is like a room with pink 
smoke in it, and the second chord 
is like a room with blue smoke in 
it, and the third chord is like a 
room where you can’t see any- 
thing but you can hear someone 
hammering on something.’ ” 

This description got an ap- 
preciative laugh from the earnest 
young improvisers who, along 
with Scheps, were studying with 
Abrams at the Banff Centre for 
the Arts in the summer of 1987. 
“On a personal level,” says 
Scheps, “if you were a little out of 
balance, you could talk to him 
and he’d say something that 
would clarify things, add a 
dimension. If you wanted to get 
your car fixed, or if your bow tie 
was ripped, you could call him. 
Even if he didn’t know what to 
tell you, he’d know what to tell 
you. Gently but firmly he puts 
you in your place, one way or 
another.” 

In performance, the most ex- 
plicit statement of Abrams’s spiri- 
tual faith is a moment of medita- 
tion where he stands facing the 
East, a practice shared by other 
AACM members such as the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago. “I’ve seen 
some writers downplay any spiri- 
tual utterances by the musicians, 
but I guess that’s because they 
thought it was some kind of 
display for display’s sake. But 
with the people that I know, it’s 
carried us a long way in terms of | 
who we are. Because for us, 
facing the East was a very honest 
position, a very humble position. 
And it doesn’t mean that some 
other aspect of a person’s charac- 
ter does not come out.” Abrams 
laughs. “We're not talking about 
angels! We're talking about 
people! But at least for this music, 
it means that people were able to 
stay concentrated in spite of 
different changes that were in- 
evitable anyway.” 

The spiritual presence in music 
is one that Abrams sees per- 
former and listener sharing. “You 
may not be able to describe it, but 
you know it’s full; it’s in your 
whole system, and you know it's 
there. It’s a presence. And you 
can_give that presence any name 


you want. So if a person wants to | 
give it the name ‘spiritual,’ so | 
- Okay. Maybe you want to give it 


the name” — Abrams pauses and 


laughs — ‘my in-side.’ But it’s | 


there, and that’s the point. It’s 
there regardless of what one 
might profess to call it. And we 
all can attest to that — artists, 
writers — any people who have 
to create something. Because 
when you sit down and you 
really get a good body of work 
out, you've paid for it.” 0 


(Muhal Richard Abrams will 
perform with the Jazz Composers 
Alliance Orchestra on — 
April 22, at 8 p.m., at Bos 


University’s Tsai rte acer | 


Center, 685 Comm Ave. Tickets 
are available through Ticket- 
master (931-2000), or call 
964-5471 or 739-0283 for more 
information.) 
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DINING ROOM NOW OPE 


THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420 109 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
pm (except night games) 













SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic 
massage, or self-help groups, The path to self- 
awareness leads to the MIND, BODY, SPIRIT 
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Pink Floye Return : The Dark Side’ 






omni» gy Sy Dark Side” now showing Fri., Sat. showing now “Summer of ‘69, 
ae a ed cor tee te Sun. at pre taser Zac p oatp at 5:30 
Aaverce tickets available by calling 617-523-6564. - ¢ Sat win 
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TOWER RECORDS | VIDEO 








& THE SMITHEREENS ~~ 
ae Smithereens 11 


inctudes 
A Girt Like You + Blue Period » Baby Be Good 








SMITHEREENS’ PREVIOUS CAPITOL 
RELEASES ALSO ON SALE 











APPEARING AT 


THE 
ORPHEUM 
THEATRE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13 


OPEN 'TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 

















BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
In Back Bay lei aide 


Above Auditorium (TF) Stop on the Greenline VIDEO SALES & RENTALS! 
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rock’n’ roll 
for grown 


wits 
rave- 


chance 


featuring 


“respecttully 
king of rain” 


“she says 
(come around)” 


“the best i can’t” 


on epic cassettes, 
compact discs and 
records. 


Gee Produced by David Leonard. 
“Epic”, ge Reg. U.S. Pat. & Tm. Off. by CBS Records Inc. © 1990 CBS Records inc 


4/18 Paradise 


6.99 LP/cass 11.77¢D 


Newby? Comes © 


MIT 
Student Center 
225-2872 


Framingham 
Rt. 30 Mall 
508-620-0735 


Boston 
332 Newbury St. 
236-4930 


stl at iarej cola) 
112 Mail Road 
270-9860 


Harvard Square 
36 JFK Street 
491-0337 


Government Center 
1 Washington Mall 
248-9992 
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APRIL 13, 1990 


DOTS 





by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 

8:00 (7) The Greatest Show on Earth. The annual 
preview/hype for the Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, this year hosted by Nell Carter. 
(Until 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (25) The Day Christ Died (movie). An hour-by- 
hour chronicle of Good Friday, based on the account 
by Jim Bishop. Made in 1980 and starring Chris 
Sarandon as Jesus and Keith Michell as Pontius 
Pilate. (Until 10 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
1:00 (7) Baseball. The Chicago Cubs versus the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, or the Los Angeles Dodgers ver- 
sus the Houston Astros. 
1:00 (38) Moses (movie). Julie Adams and Robert 
Alda star in the familiar Nile-to-Jordan life story. (Until 
2 p.m.) 
3:30 (38) Samson and Delilah (movie). Strong but 
not nearly silent enough Victor Mature stars in this 
1951 Biblical epic. Co-starring Angela Lansbury no 
less. (Until 6 p.m.) 
7:00 (7) Our Times. A report on the effectiveness of 
restraining orders aimed at protecting people from 
violent relatives holding grudges. (Until 8 p.m.) 
7:30 (4) Boston Marathon Preview. "re warm- 
ing up the sidewalks in Chestnut Hill; they're chilling 
the Buds at the Eliot Lounge. The big day is on the 
way and Bob Lobel helps us anticipate. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Great Little Railways: Dragons of Sugar 
Island. A visit to a railroad with lots of 
character and little else — the line that hauls sugar 
cane on a small isle in the Philippines. (Until 8:40 


p.m.) 

9:05 (44) The Mormon Tabernacle Choir: An 
Easter Gift of Music. The Morms are joined by 
soprano Kiri Te Kanawa (who, by the way, has just 
published a children's book) and the Utah Symphony. 
(Until 10:05 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) My Darling Clementine (movie). John 
Ford's classic 1946 Western retelis the O.K. Corral 
shootout. Henry Fonda stars as Wyatt Earp; Victor 
Mature (twice in one day!) deadpans his way through 
the Doc Holliday role. To be repeated on Sunday at 
12:30 p.m. (Until 11:35 p.m.) 

11:05 (44) Lonesome Pine Specials. Featuring 
music from Christine Lavin and the Rounder Records 
Bluegrass All-Stars. (Until 12:05 a.m.) 

11:35 (2) The Movie Palaces. There was a time, 
dear children, when movie screens were actually big- 
ger than the TV tubes in sports bars. And the front 
row was behind an orchestra pit. And you could see 
the movie, even if the Detroit Pistons sat in front of 
you. And candy wasn't marked up 7000 percent in 
the lobby. And the ceiling wasn't a mere eight feet 
overhead. And the projectionist didn't aim his lens at 
the ceiling. And nobody hardly ever spilled coffee on 
the reels. And the sound appeared to come frortthe 
direction of the screen. And all those things were true 
of even the meanest little Roxy in smalltown USA. 
On this program, Gene Kelly takes us on a tour of 
the really fancy movie theaters of the '20s and ‘30s. 
(Until 12:05 a.m.) 

12:05 a.m. (2) Legacy of the Hollywood Blacklist. 
A look back at the hardship and ruination caused by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee's witch 
hunts through Hollywood in the '40s. (Until 1:05 a.m.) 
12:05 a.m. (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Kathy Mattea and Tish Hinojosa. (Until 1:05 
a.m.) 


DAY 
12:30 (2) My Darling Clementine (movie). 
Repeated from Saturday at 10 p.m. 
1:00 (7) Basketball. The Celts versus the New York 
Knicks. 


1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milwaukee 


Brewers. 

2:05 (2) Easter Parade (movie). The 1948 Irving 
Berlin musical celebrating the resurrection of Christ. 
Starring Fred Astaire and Judy Garland. (Until 4 


p.m.) 

7:00 (4) Mary Poppins (movie). Spurned as Eliza 
Doolittle (Audrey Hepburn got the movie role), Julie 
Andrews turned to the P.L. Travers classic. Dick Van 
Dyke helps out. Hey, it beats Chitty-Chitty Bang- 
Bang. (Until 10 p.m.) 

7:00 (38) Jesus Christ Superstar (movie). The 
Bible on Broadway, starring Ted Neeley, Yvonne 
Elliman, and Cari Anderson. From 1973. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:30 (5) The Living Daylights (movie). An inauthen- 
tic Bond script featuring neo-Bond hero Timothy 
Dalton. Co-stars include Maryam d’Abo, John Rhys- 
Davies, and Brad Whitaker. (Until 11:15 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Dressmaker. 
Masterpiece Theatre breaks new ground for itself by 
airing this 1989 theatrical-release movie. Billie 
Whitelaw, Joan Plowright, and Jane Horrocks star in 
the story of a 17-year-old Liverpool girl in 1944 who 
falls in love with a Yank soldier and watches her fam- 
ily fall apart as a result. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The 1990 Miss Universe Pageant. Okay, 
we know this is CBS, but how many people watch 
this stuff? (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part four. 
Repeated from last week. (Until midnight.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. How come the 
Customs Service is listed under “U” for “U.S. 
Customs Service” in the Blue Guide of the NYNEX 
White Pages but the “Postal Service” is listed under 
“P"? Couldn't everything in that directory be put 
under “U"? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Lucinda Williams and Guy Clark. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
11:00 a.m. (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the 
Milwaukee Brewers. 
11:30 a.m. (4, 5) The Boston Marathon. Shake that 


camera, lose that audio. Fuzz-fuzz, blitzk-blitzk. Will 
this be another year of experimental video coverage 
of the Hopkinton-to-Boston classic? Or will modern 
television technology have at last caught up with our 
local stations? 

8:00 (2) Profit the Earth. WGBH's crusade for this 
year is proper environmental management. This 
show looks at solutions to environmental problems 


that actually save or make money for the very folks 
who would as soon sell your last breath as market 
snow tires. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) April Morning (movie). Tommy Lee Jones 
and Robert Urich star in a 1987 adaptation of 
Howard Fast’s down-to-earth but inspiring 1961 
novel about the Battle of Lexington and Concord. 
Worth watching. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) For Earth’s Sake: The Life and Times cf 
David Brower. A pfofile of the environmentalist and 
former director of the Sierra Club. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Waylon Jennings and Marty Stuart. (Until midnight.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: Decoding the Book of Life. “Where 
do | come from, Daddy?” — the long answer. The 
efforts of scientists to decipher the genetic instruction 
manual for creating human life. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Hannah and Her Sisters (movie). Michael 
Caine, Carrie Fisher, Tony Roberts, Judy Kavner, 
and Mia Farrow kick off Woody Allen Appreciation 
Week on Channel 25 with this 1986 look at the neu- 
rotics of New York. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Chicago 
White Sox. 
8:30 (56) Basketball. The Celts versus the Chicago 
Bulls. 


9:00 (2) Frontline: New Harvest, Old Shame. A 
report on migrant farm workers today. To be repeated 
on Wednesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) That’s What Friends Are For. An all-star 
15th-anniversary celebration for Arista Records host- 
ed by Chevy Chase, Whoopi Goldberg, and Melanie 
Griffith. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Live from Lincoin Center: Flicka and 
Friends: From Rossini to “Show Boat” with Frederica 
von Stade, Jerry Hadley, and Samuel Ramey. The 
Orchestra of St. Luke’s and the New York Concert 
Singers (under Henry Lewis) back the above vocal- 
ists in a rampage through musical-stage history. And 
“Flicka” is Stade’s nickname. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Broadway Danny Rose (movie). Woody 
Allen stars as a show-biz smalitimer trying to pro- 
mote a washed-out singer's comeback in this 1984 
comedy. Starring Mia Farrow, Nick Apollo. Forte, 
Corbett Monica, and Milton Berle. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Antarctica: The Last Continent. And 
even there, we've mucked up the environment. (Until 
10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Frontline: New Harvest, Old Shame. 
Repeated from Tuesday at9p.m. . 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (25) The Purple Rose of Cairo. (movie). In 
1985, Woody Allen found a palatable expression for 
his fascination with nervous conditions and show-biz 
nostalgia by trying a little high fantasy. Mia Farrow 
and Jeff Daniels star in this tale of a 1930s movie fan 
who meets the screenstar of her dreams — in char- 
acter. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Gallipoli (movie). One of the most sense- 
less of a string of senseless World War | battles as 
seen through the eyes of two young Australian enlis- 
tees. Starring Mel Gibson and Mark Lee. (Until 10:30 
p.m.) 
8:30 (2) Say, Brother. A look at environmental 
issues affecting the black community. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part five. In 
which Daigliesh looks to Berowne’s mistress for vital 
evidence withheld. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Twin Peaks. Okay, we were. impressed. 
Hollywood be damned, David Lynch does everything 
better. Will this adventure in production change the 
face of television for the ‘90s? No way.aDon't get us 
wrong, we're hooked, but there’s this nagging style- 
versus-substance issue in the back of our minds, and 
we Can't help remembering how impress7d ©veryone 
was with Miami Vice the first-time arour “) guess 
that’s not a fair comparison. Ask us a in six 
weeks. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) For Earth’s Sake: The Life and Ti: 
David Brower. Repeated from Monday at 9 p i.i. 


FRIDAY 
7:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milv .wkee 
Brewers. 
8:00 (4) A User’s Guide to Saving the ?anet. 
Happy Earth Day to you./Happy Earth Day to you... 
(Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Dolphins, Whales, and Us. A party with 
marine mammals, featuring uninvited quests Peter 
Horton, Elle MacPherson, and Matt Biondi. This is 
what CBS does to preview Earth Day? (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) The Front (movie). Formerly blacklisted 
actors Zero Mostel and Herschel Bernardi join 
Woody Allen in this 1976 comedy-with-a-message 
about a low-talent hired to put his name on scripts by 
writers banned by HUAC. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Sphinx (movie). She was a gorgeous. 
Egyptologist out to unearth an ancient treasure. 
Suddenly, it's the Mummy versus the Mob, as orga- 
nized crime gives her gauze for concern. Lesley- 
Anne Down stars with Frank Langella and Sir John 
Gielgud. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Vaclav Havel’s Largo Desolato. \t makes a 
kind of sense. If we can elect Ronald Reagan, 
Czechoslovakia can survive under Havel. (In the 
same entertaining geopolitical arena, France might 
try Anouk Aimée. England could do worse than John 
Cleese. The UN could do summer stock. The stump- 
er is who could replace Mongolia’s Punsalmaagiyn 
Ochirbat, whose name would never fit on a mar- 
quee.) Seriously, folks, this is a fictionalized autobio- 
graphical Havel drama about the life of a Czech dis- 
sident. Stars include F. Murray Abraham, Sally Kirk- 
land, Amy Wright, and Phoebe Cates. (Until 10:30 


's of 


p.m.) 

11:00 (2) New Television. Featuring Changing 
Steps, with choreography by Merce Cunningham. 
(Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 (7) Hard Rock Cafe: Save the Planet. Make 
that save the planet with rock and roll featuring Katey 
Sagal and Bob Goldthwait. Billy Joel, MC Hammer, 
Red Hot Chili Peppers, Fine Young Cannibals, and 
Taylor Dayne perform. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

















Alpha Blondy plays at the Channel Thursday. 


To place a fisting: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 
at least one week before the issue in which it would 
appear. We can’t take any listings over the 
phone. There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include the time 
of the event (or the hours that a gallery or museum 
is open to the public), date, place, a description of 
the event, how much it costs, and a phone number 
that can be published. Specify whether admission is 
free; listings will not be published without price 
information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the list- 
ing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted due 
to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send 
them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill 
Auditions, classes, C 


publication but are not senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK'S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend," two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 








SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 3 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 


Lynn 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
Continuing support, medical and legal information. 
ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 ‘ 


Cue 


FRIDAY 
THE ARBOR HOUSE (524-8080), 131 Morton St., 
Jamaica Plain. 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry 
Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. 
BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Maiden. Music 


by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 

BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. in the 
Captain's Piano Bar: Captain's Piano Bar: Rock 


ing. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Titanics, Bloodhounds, Jolly Roger Duo. 
CANTARES (547-6300). 15 Springfield St., 
idge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 

CHADWICK PARK (451-9460), 184 High St., 
Boston. Fat City Band. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
Pink Floyd Tribute with the Machine, Ugly Rumors, 
Feds, Evidence, What. 


CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Jennifer Johnston, Robin Field, Rena 


Wade. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. Music 


by Dus. 
CITY LIMITS (592-1836), 225 Blossom St., 
Lynnway, Lynn. Fools. 

THE CLADDAGH (262-9874), 335 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Classic Five. 

CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. DJ and top-40 music. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville. Gaicon, Absolute, Claude Thomas. 


COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
Beverly. Cail for information. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Dave McKenna. 

DERINGER’S (508-583-2710), 45 Emerson Ave., 
Brockton. Cail for information. 

DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend Band. 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Johnny " Copieland. 

EDIBLE REX ” 608-667-6399), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Morgan Stu. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boyiston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 


Wigter. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 
St., Jamaica Plain. Hell Toupee, Shoot That Dog. 
GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 
Newburyport. Movers. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Cinemacide (18+ show). 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Neighborhoods. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Eight to the Bar. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston.’ International Night with DJ and live band. 
JACOB WIRTH’S (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. Piano sing-along with Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St, Beverly. Jerry Bergonzi Quartet. 

JOHNNY o's (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Jerry Portnoy and the Streamliners, 
Heavy Metal Horns. 

JOSLYN'S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. Call 
for information. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
a Two Backyards, Response, Dogwood 


LAI LAI RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass. 
Continued fon page 26 
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THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
pg CANERIDE © 492-7772 
ne a capo 








Introducing live music 
to the Theatre District! 


Corner of Tremont 
& Stuart St..451-5997 


BLUENOTES 


Harry Melvin & the 
Jee 
luck’ & “The Love | Lost” 


Fri. ey 


Every Sat. afternoon 4-8 p.m. 
Jumpin’ Blues Dance Party w/ 


ROLL WITH IT 




























Sab T gp eh ak Get Ready To Rock . . . 
SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! SLAVES 








betes to MONKEY 
THE ASSASSINS 
in the Balcony: 
CRABDADDY 
turday, April 
UNATTACHED 
SHE CRIED 
WITCHDOCTOR 
BUZZSAW FRISBEES 
In the Balcony: 
BOOGEYMEN 















Thursday, April 19 
SHOOT THAT 00G - THE STOICS - BILLY DARE DUCK & COVER 
t THE KEEP 
THE EELS - KNULK SANDWICH BAD T.V. 
Sun, Agr weurry : 
— BS BRDBT ROSE: BLACK RIVER SNAKES 





oe 5 
Tues, Apri 17 ~ 


F » Aprit 20 
We're Rtockirs &R in 
DOGZILLA. 
GANGSTARRE POSSE 
ZUG-ZUG 
CRUSHKILL 
in the Balcony: 
BEHEMOTH WANDERING 


U Rat Events: 
Zulus; 














a2 





CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 






131 GREEN ST. Gos. 
522-0792 























uPTrow wn 


RESTAURANT &6 MUSIC CLUE 














ri, April 13 « X-Muddy Waters 








ERE BIM SKALA BIM 
EER ay PERFECT WORLD 












Rounder Recording Artist Blves Guitarist 
BOBBY RADCLIFF 
anit SELON ZERO 
cal CEASE at 626-0080 


eng oe. April 28 28 
RONNIE EARL & & THE 









15 » Easter 


Sun., Sunday 
vee Show 8: 45pm 


No Blues Jam 









W/ OOUG SAHM & AUGIE MEYERS 
3 MERRY WIDOWS 
“MENDOCINO”, “SHE'S ABOUT A MOVER” 























17 HOLLAND ST if 
ACROSS DAVIS 1 
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CMOS 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 


Around the comer from Fenway Park 























cae CHINESE se ||| || JOHNNY CLYDE 
Sat., April 14 536-0420 near Kenmore Square COPELAND 
Sun., April 15 
| Mon.. April 16 with BLUES PATROL (9:30) 
eA BAY VENT Alles, 
1-900. MONTGOMERY BAND 
96-EARTH rE AR ry 
Ko! FAT CITY 
* CALL WILL BE DONATED TOEARTH DAY Pim = ey dey 
HIGH FUNCTION 








THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 









N 
& HALF WILLIN' 





DO 













Seikibeneatle Gap peeaneng BOOGALOO SWAMIS 
D name folk talent in an intimate se BARRENCE 
“ree” WHITFIELD 










808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) on the E line 





mec 


 ‘TRICIA LANGLOIS, CATIE 





MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 







reggae/deadhead 
PR or - vat 






12-3 pm mic. variety 
featuring Thomas Je & Mr. Butch 











7-9:30 pm flamenco 
Pedro Caro y Jose-Miguel 
10-2 am Arabic with Belly Dancers 








Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster outlets (617) 931 -2000 | 


* FER GL 
Braden’ 





2-6 pm rock, free hot dogs 
The Gingerbread Men 
Victim's Family—Uncle Betty 
7:45 pm rock 






+ Nightmare on Landsdowne Street 


SLEEP CHAMBER 


TIX AXIS ONLY + 10 P.M. DOOR 
TWO CLUBS ONE PRICE: VENUS /AXIS 






Run, Westy, Run 
Swamp Oaf—Toadstool 
The Thorns—Cold Water Fiat 









v Record Release Party 


IN FAR OUT CAFE 


MC SPIDER 
9-10 p.m 


- BRITNY FOX 


TUFF 
TIX AXIS ONLY 


- TRAGICALLY HIPs; 


BIG CLOCK +» DAMAGE GOODS 


BATTERY BOULEVARD 
TICKETMASTER /AXIS NIGHT OF SHOW 
7:45pm reggae/ funk 


Y SHOW The papenttie Soldier 


7 WITH7 PM. DGOR (EARLY SHO The Bedrocks—Rare Form 
DEL AMITRI 18+ 
AGIT POP 
TICKETMASTER 


. RENEGADE 
SOUND WAVE 


10 P.M, + TIRS AXIS ONLY 






pm jazz 
Persona 
Joseph Gabriel Maneri 


Jonathan Kieth and Gary Roba 













45 pm roc! 
Mente 

Morphine—Joey ben Harvard 

D.J. Liebowitz—Life in Tents 


“45 pm jazz 


Wednesday 18+ 





WAAF 
19 April 
~ i Thursday 







Human Feel 
The Joe Morris Trio 














1 Sq., Cambridge 
. 493 SSL or 354-8238 
* $97-6202+ 18 


MOLLY'S 


/ | D | 
16] Bright laste olalelalcoya 
'='s 
} WALLALAR 


Wednesdays & 
Thursdays 
Collegiate Night 


Always a drink special ~~. 
Collegiate Hours 


April 13 & 14 


Dance to your favorite tunes'spun by 


D.J. "Kiki" 


Look for new import 
export company 


N+ always welcome 


18+ 


MICHAEL MCCLURE 


EARLY SHOW « ALL AGES 


MURPHY'S LAW 
SWIZZ + EYE FOR AN EYE 


B.A.L.E. 


Best Guitarist Contest 
RECORD RELEASE PARTY 


DOGHOUSE 


i a 
40 THIEVES 


STREET HEART 
TIX AXIS ONLY 


- BOP HARVEY 
M‘AULEY SCHNEKER 
GROUP 18+ 


BLACK CROWS 
TICKETMASTER 


ri Wedtesday ’ 


WAAF 18+ 







26 April 


Thursday 18+ 







2 May 
Wednesday + 
WAAF 








| 

i ke Come and sign up for summer 
| x begets dart league and softball 
| 


RENT OUR NIGHTCLUB FOR 
ONLY $150 


LOOKING FOR COL LLEGIAT E » 
ORGANIZERS | 


ra 






x< ff S&S 


LANSDOWNE STREET 262-243? 








Continued from page 25 
Ave., Cambridge. Frank Wilkins Visions, with Stan 
Strickland 


LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 
Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, 710 Boyiston St., Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 
p.m., Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio, with Ted Casher. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative dance 
music. Progressive music by DJ. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 
Mulroy. 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Pat Donohue. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 7:45 p.m., Shockra, 
Double Dose, Ukiah; at 10 p.m., Greek music. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain. Derf McKeeton. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Robert Gordon, with Chris Spedding, Jazz Popes, 
Roy McCloud, Roomful of Blues. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
Cambridge. A tribute to Patsy Cline, with Sandy 


Martin. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Peter Rowan, with 
Northern Lights. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 
Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 
and non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Call for information. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Urban Blight, Chucklehead. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 


Chris Smither, Jim Landry. 
PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton. Miracle Legion, Caroline Know (18+ 


show). 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Timmy Hughes, Bill Benjamin. 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Slaves, Tomato Monkey, Left Nut, Assassins. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett SL, Harvard 
Sq., . Johnny Griffin Quartet. 
RYLES (876- 9330) 212 Hampshire St., 
. Upstairs: Richard Carr's Pro Bow Trio. 
: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 
fon 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Morgana 


Poly 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. Fabulous Heavyweights. 

THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Blue Hornets. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 
free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
St., Cambridge. Immortals, Border Patrol, Three 
Merry Widows. 

UNION STREET (964-6684), .107. Union St., 
Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge. Loose 

WESTIN HOTEL (262- 9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: Roberta 
Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 


Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. James Williams Quintet. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott Hotel, 2345 
Comm. Ave., Newton. Linmax. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. West End Blues Band. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Averof mys- 
pd dinner theatre show, License to Raid, the Lost 


SO8O" 'S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Ultra Blue, Mojaka, 


CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session, 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, the 


Cantares Band. 

CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Jim Plunkett. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Outlaws, Toy Caldwell (of 

- Marshall Tucker Band), St. John, Tall Tales and 
Tue. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Sky Blues. 

CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Tribe. 

THE CLADDAGH, Boston. Classic Five. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Live Latin music. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Commonwealth Ave., 

Boston. At 10 p.m., “Adventures” dance party. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. Dumptruck, Zuzu’s Petals, 

Ray Mason Band. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 

DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 

Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. James Montgomery Band. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. T.H. and the Wreckage. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Suzanne Davis, 

with Charlie La Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Seka, 

Eels, Knukl Samwich, Lars Vegas. 

GROG, Newburyport. Blue Hornets. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Treat Her Right. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. B-Street Bombers. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party, with DJ 

Dale Charles. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Jerry Bergonzi 

Quartet. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Tinsley Ellis. 


| THE JUMBO, Somerville. Hearts on Fire, King V, 
| the Point. 


LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge, Frank Wilkins 


| Visions, with Stan Strickland. 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Russel; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music by DJ. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 











ist Melisa Hood. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
noon, open mike with Thomas Jefferson and Mr. 
Butch; at 7 p.m., Pedro Caro y Jose-Miguel; at 10 
p.m., Arabic music with bellydancing. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Kingtones, Rhythm 
and Blues. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Boogaloo Swamis, Bag 


Boys. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Jane Siberry, Scott 
Merritt. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Rebecca Parris. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
PARADISE, Boston. Adventures dance night. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither, Jim Landry. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. At 2 p.m., Fugazi 
(all ages show); at night, Bim Skala Bim (18+ 
show). 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation. 

THE RAT, Boston. Unattached. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Johnny Griffin Quartet. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Richard Carr's Pro 
Bow Trio. Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Morgana King. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Premiers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Young Neal and the Vipers. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 


’ Boston. Afternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 


Mike Palter and Lynne Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Walkers, 
Big Town, Knots & Crosses. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Loose Caboose. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. James Williams 
Quintet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Linmax. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Paul Kolodny. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Dick Syatt Singles Party. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. At 5 p.m., 
Jusef Sharif Jazz Band. 
BOBO'S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. “Easter Surprise.” 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Sean O'Connor, 
Thomas Jefferson. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam with Mike 
and the Sensators. 
CRICKET'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Fat City. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
GROG, Newburyport. United Snakes. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Sir Douglas Quinte? 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 
ist Melisa Hood. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 
p.m., Gingerbread Men, Victim's Family, Uncle 
Betty; at 7:45 p.m., Run Westy Run, Swamp Oaf, 
Toadstool, Thorns, Cold Water Flat. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Brighton Ave.; Allston. improv and jazz. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Tiger's Baku. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. At 11 
a.m., jazz brunch with Jim Porcella and Friends. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither, Jim Landry. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: L.L. Noel. 
Downstairs: Igor Butman Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jazz brunch with the Olga 
Roman Ensemble. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Downtime's 10th anniv , 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. “Rememberings,” with cabaret singers Mike 
Palter and Lynn Jackson. 
VENUS DE MILO (491-9595), 7 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Brazil night. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 7 
p.m., Mike Jones. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averof 
Dancers. 

BUNRATTY’S, Alliston. Scene to be Seen. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Chris “Stovall” Brown and 
Madelaine Hall. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Monk E. Wilson. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. King 
Moon Razer. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Thurston and Lynch. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Persona, Joseph Gabriel Maneri, 
Jonathan Kieth and Gary Roba. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Piain. Ramcat. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Hooters (18+ 
show). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Ralph Lang. 
Downstairs: Toy Moon. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Soul Twisters. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Randy 
Black, Bill Morrissey. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 
Salisa. 
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BUNRATTY’S, Allston. 40 Thieves, Straight Jacket. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Chrystal Myth, 
Democracide, Subjugator, Krash Palace, Dirt 
Cheap (18+ show). 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Dance music remixes 
and open-mike comedy show. 

COFFEE KINGDOM, Worcester. d.a.r., with contin- 
uous pink noise. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open- 
mike, with Ed Hyde and the Streak o' Lightnin’ 


Boyz. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Pete Kennedy, Ken 
Perlman. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

LAI LA! RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 


mation. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., James 
Brough; at 8:30 p.m., Frank Fuller Drums and 
Friends. 


MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Sean Hurley. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Mente, Morphine, D.J. Liebowitz, Joey 
Ben Harvard, Life in Tents. ; 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Derf McKeeton. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston Rocks,” 
with Scatterfield, Storm Window. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Shirim Klezmer Band, 
Les Miserables Brass Band. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Ben Coulentianos 
Group, Little Alex. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dottie Dean. 

THE TAM, Brookiine. Myanna. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Crash Landing. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tuer Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


6S. 

THE AVEROP, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Elani Saranti; dancing by Phaedra 
andSalisa. ; 

BUNRATTY'S; Allston. Hollow Heydey, Miranda 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 1 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Sparkles and Glitter with 

Polan 


Judy ‘ 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Jam session with Buddy 
Johnson and Weeping Willy. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Self Image, Jet Black 
Delilah, Cliffs of Doonen, World Gone Crazy, Tait 
and the Authentics, Motherfolkers.  - 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Euro-House. 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Big Pain, Jigsaws, Placebo 
Coup. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 
Chaotic Past, Crazy Alice, Moze South and the 
Pack Rabbit Crew, the Injury. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Well Babys. 
GRQVER'S, Beverly. “New Band Night.” 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Music by NY DJ and dancing 
for voguers/hip-hoppers. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Delbert McClinton, Blues 
You Can Use. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Huggins; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music (over-18 night). 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla Quartet. 
.MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Human Feel, Joe Morris Trio. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Open mike. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, Alliston. Open- 


mike night. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Egberto Gismonti 
Group, Hermeto Pascoal. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
PARADISE, Boston. Rave-Ups, Chickasaw Mud 
Puppies. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Dance music with 
DJ Betsey. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. El Eco. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Randy Roos, with 
Steve Hunt, Tim Archibald, Marty Richards. 
Downstairs: Leo Quintero Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Steve Tapper, Audie Bridges. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Movers. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis; dancing by Elani Saranti. 

BOBO'S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Homeless benefit with Big 
Hot Sun, Razor's Edge, Strong Water, Low 
Profile. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Alpha Blondy and the 
Solar System. 

CHARLES BALLROOM (661-5000), the Charles 
Hotel, 1 Bennet St., Cambridge. The Regattabar 
presents Gary Burton Reunion Group with Pat 
Metheny, Mitch Forman, Marc Johnson, Peter 


Erskine. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Lourdes, Touch. 
CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Huck 2 tape release party. 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Weeping Willie and 
the All Star Blues Band. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Reggae House.” 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Lost Weekend, Plan B, Wall 
of Reality. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. High Function. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m.. Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Falling 
August, Evol Twin, Pluck Theatre, Punch ‘n’ Judy. 


GROG, Newburyport. Laura Nyro, Delo Huston. 
GROVER'S, Beverly. Grapevine Road. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Floyd Dixon. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim, Perfect 
World. 


THE JUMBO, Somerville. Out of Hand, Sam Hil, 
Here We Are. 
LA! LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 


mation. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 


Sean Hurley. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Ragamuffin Soldier, Bedrocks. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy's. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. 


Bagboys. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, Aliston. The Void, 


monologuist Harvey Smith, John Gage. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Boston Breakout, 
Nor'easters. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Diane Schuur. 

OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Rtes. 1 and 
109, Dedham. Harvest Home, Reunion. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Pete 
Kennedy. 

PARADISE, Boston. The Beautiful South. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Delbert McClinton, 


Herschler Brothers. 
RACHAEL’S (227-0800) Marriott Long Wharf, 
Boston. Beach Party with DJ Matt Siegel of WXKS 


FM. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Charlie Haden, 
Dewey Redman, Mick Goodrick, Paul Motian 
Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Last Call. 
Downstairs: Lucio Group. 


SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Ben Blake Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Free cabaret show. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Biuenotes. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Harry Dedrosian; dancing by Amber 
and Salisa. ; 


BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Hullabaloo, Gobblehook, 
Green Magnet School. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Treat Her Right, Laurie 
CHARLES BALLROOM (661-5000), the Charles 
Hotel, 1 Bennet St., Cambridge. The Regattabar 
presents Gary Burton Reunion Group (see listing 
for Thurs. 


). 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Chopper and Dill, 
Taylor Notch. 


CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Rick Berlin Band. 

THE CLADDAGH, Boston. Bill Moore Band. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. DJ and top 40°dance 
music, 

CLUB Ill, Somerville. Big Blues Meanies, Split Risk. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKenna. 
DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 
Special Blend Band. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Rick Danko. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Johnny 
and the Jumpercables; Porn Orchid, Sinnis Galley, 
Womb to Tomb. 

GROG, Newburyport. Deb Huston Band. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Barrence Whitfield and the 


Savages. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston, Chris Cain Band. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 

JACOB WIRTH’S, Boston. Piano sing-along with 
Mel Stiller. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Band That Time Forgot. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Ultra Blue, Idiot Savant, 
Terri Bright. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins 
Visions with Jan Strickland. 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. 


ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Roy 


Bookbinder. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 7 
p.m., Call for information; at 10 p.m., Greek music. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. 
Greenfield. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), 3 


Church St, Cambridge. Kathy Phipps, Brian Dozer, 
Lori Goldsmith. 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. Amazing Mud Shark, 
One-Eyed Jacks. 


David 


Flesh. 

THE RAT, Boston. Dogzilla, Gang Starr Posse. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Charlie Haden, 

pea Redman, Mick Goodrick, Paul Motian 
et. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Torsten de Winkle 
ne Humanimal Talk. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
artet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Mark Murphy. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Joe Clay. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 

9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 

free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne 

Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Tribe. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 

Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 

at 5 p.m., Mary M. an. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Harvey 

Diamond Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 

WINNIE'S PUB, Boston. Bag Boys. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
Continued on page 28 


CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY EVENT LINE 


1-900 
96-EARTH’ 


FOR UP -TO-THE -MINUTE DETAILS ON 
EARTH DAY EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS FROM EACH 
CALL WILL BE DONATED TO EARTH DAY 
*99¢ A MINUTE 


GIRLS « GIRLS « GIRLS « GIRLS 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. 
CHELSEA 


617-889-4911 


60 Beautiful Dancing 
Girls using 4 Stages 
robmelsia= 
PLUS 
¢ 8 52" TV's 
¢ Great Drinks & Food 
* Six Pool Tables 
& many video games 
* All sports on 
Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1 AM 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive I.D. 


Yelle)(=m i=), 


MORGAN STU 


THE DELERIANTS 


SEAN O'CONNOR 
& NOKANDU 
TRANSIT 


Fri., April 20 - 18+ 


VALKYRIE 
FEAR OF MAYONAISE 


ring members o 


he Breaks 


Sat 


BORDER PATROL 


fe) a) 


251 Old Concord Kd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 


SECTION THREE, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 27 


CMOS 


HENDI'S LOUNGE 
LOWELL, MA 
Exit 32 off Rte. 3, 1/4 mi off exit 


» Appearing this week—Thurs.-Sat 


a: THE CURTIS KNIGHT BAND “ 
! . | 536-0420 


109 Brookline Ave. 
near Kenmore Square 


THE FULL SERVICE AGENCY 
* Concert Coordination For Colleges, Universities & Nightclubs 
i is for Mixers, Pubs, & Coffeehouse 
rospective Bi 
Acts Available 


WE'VE GOT THE MUSIC. 
95 VAN KLEECK RD.* MILLIS, MA 02054¢508-376-2022 


sday, April 18 * Doors open.at 9 PM 
» Recording Artists ¢ NIRVANA © 


special guests THE BAGS 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 18+ WFNX’S TAI AND 
WORLD MUSIC NIGHT 
WITH DJ. GRANDMASTER "WOODY" 


THE ART OF NIGHTLIFE 
21 Brookline Street W Cambridge, MA 02139 


(617) 864-0400 
open Wednesday, Friday & Saturday nights 


‘TONIGHT FRIDAY, APRIL 13 18+ — 
Friday the 13th Cinemacide 
Featuring 13 minute exclusive includin 
Bar «Henry: Portal CHARLES MANSON seeeree Leet Daye of loha Martin” 
a! “ R tof a Se "a ays of John Ma 
ake NOM: Port ted by Peter Orr from Fangoria Magazine 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 » 18+ 


WELL BABIES 


W/ THE GINGERBREAD MEN 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 
BLUE CHOWDER 
AWAKE & DREAMING » C-MEN ; 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27 © 18+ me 
FIGURES ON ABEACH Pay | ae 
Coming soon: A. GRUMH, {ae 
S\ PANKOW, & THE JESUS LIZARD ~The 


— THINGS UP. ar 
ee 


ight is Reggae Night 
Monday-Saturday 9:00 - HOY Sunday Nig eg 9 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 








-BARNEY MARTIN BAND © §-* 


Catyside Entertainment 
e Hot Line 742°7392 


5 
glty tile Proper dress.and | D required 
at Faneuil Hall 


Listings Subgect.to change 
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Tuesday, April 17 


13+ (MNETAL 


featuring 
SUBJUGATOR ¢ KRASH PALACE 


DIRT CHEAP 
| $5.00 D| Metal Mike 


Weiliiddie April 18 
ka LUNCHTIME CONCERT! 
featuring 
11:30 om - 1:00 pm 


Wednesday, April 18 


| NUMUSIKREVUE 
3 featuring 


: aieetatling Apri 19 


ALPHA 
BLONDY 


j & THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
$12.50/15.00 _D) The Black Star Liner 


Friday, April 20 wn 


5TH ANNIVERSARY PE 


RFORMANCE! 
TREAT HER RIGHT | 


with special guest formerly of FACE TO FACE: 


LAURIE SARGENT 


BAD ART ENSEMBLE » DHARMA BUMS | 


$6.75/7.75 STRONG WATERS 


Saturday, April 21 


with special guests 


GIGOLO AUNTS | 


GARR LANGE 


& THE BIG RIG |: 


SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
CLOCKWORK 


$4.75/5.75 D) Todd 


18+ 


with guests 


Tuesday, April 24 


VINNIE eoo 
WiTere)ieoe weron 


CRYSTAL 


$5.75/6.75 DJ Metal Mike 


Thursday, April26 184 


$6.75/7.75 
DARK ANGEL 
APRIL 27 
APRIL 28 
& MAY | 
me MAY 4-5 THE CRAMPS 
Beginning April 2. 24, 1990, oll T 
Wednesday ond Thur shows w 
184 whe orca nde 


HARD LICKS |: 


DEL FUEGOS § 
THINK TREE 9 
B.A.L.E. Best Guitarist Finals § 


22 minutes from Boston 
e 
Deringers 
The South Shore's Newest 18+ 
Rock & Dance Club (torn 
& Sat., April 13 & 


TOP 40 DANCE PARTY 


WE ARE CLOSED od DAY 


rly The Hop) 


P 40 
DANCE PARTY 
Wed., 18 
THE OILMEN 
THE SCENE * BAD DREAMS 
Thurs., April 19 


DEFIANCE 
RIDE 'EM HIGH 


Coming: Wed., April 25 MOLLY HATCHET 
Rte. 28 45 Emerson Ave. Brockton, MA 


508-583-2710 


Lunch Vion. - Sat., 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun,-Fri.. 3230-10 pm 
Saturday, 35-10 pm 
Sun.. Brunch IL-3:15 pm 


Friday, April 13 
BLUE 
HORNETS 
Saturday, April 14 
YOUNG 
NEAL & THE 
VIPERS 
Sunday, April Is 
DOWNTIME'S 
10TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
Vionday, April 16 
Viarathon Day 


THE SOUL 
TWISTERS 
Puesday, April 17 


MYANNA 


Wednesday, April 18 
THE 
NY OAS DF ite 
Phursday, April 19 
DUKE 
ROBILLARD 
Friday, April 20 
BORDER 
PATROL 
Aw OSTON BAKI DBLUES 


NEW NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND 


ey 


426 TH. & THE WRECKAGE 


3 nme Boston Must 
Award Nontines 


1648 Beacon St. 
srooktine 277-0982 


9 $4.75/5.75 


THE on 

912. Mass AVE. 
ARS | CAMBRIDGE 
51 492-9653 


STA 


Fri., Apr. 13 « TIMMY HUGHES 
& BILL BENJAMIN 
Sat, Apr. 14 « BROWN BAG GUSSLERS a7rw | 
KEVIN CONNOLIY BAND 
Sun. Apr. 15 « HUB CAPS 
Mon, Apr. 16 « BILLY BLUE AND THE BLAZERS 
lues., Apr. 17 « BAG BOYS 
Wed, Apr. 18 « SCREAMING COYOTES 
Thur., Apr. 19 « MADELINE HALL 
& THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 
Fri., Ape. 20 « KEVIN CONNOLIY BAND 


SERVING LUNCH 
EVERYDAY 


11:30-2:30 + Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3:00 | 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 


° Fri 
MARK I 


Friday, Apri 13 2 SHOWS! 


featuring CHRIS SPEDDING 
with special guests 
THE JAZZ POPES 


featuring David Champagne & Roy McCloud 
$10.00 8:00 & 11:00 pm 


Saturday, April 14 
BOOGALOO 
SWAMIS 


with special guests 
THE BAG BOYS 
$5.75/6.75 8:00 pm 


Sunday, April 15 
An Evening of Jazz 
featuring 


TIGER’S BAKU 


$8.75/9.75 7:30 pm 


Tuesday Y, April 17 


RLS Wof/ BOSTON ROCKS 


SCATTERFIELD 


with STORM WINDOW 


H MC Juanita The Scene Queen 


$3.75 8:00 pm 


Wednesday, April 18 


] 91.9 WUMB Acoustic Images 


featuring 


ROBIN LANE 


with EOIN WOODS 


TIM HUGHES 
8:00 pm 


Thursday, April 19 


4 BOSTON BREAKOUT presents 


/NOR’EASTERS 


with CHAOTIC PAST 


| TERESA’S KRYPTIC TROUT 


$3.75 8:00 pm 


eat THE & 


omedy 


FRIDAY 
CANTARES, 15 Springfield St., Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., improvisational comedy with Guilty Children. 
Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, Jennifer Hogh. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Anthony Clark, Sean Hughes, Rick Jenkins. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, (508) 521-0544), Michaelangelos Restaurant, 
600 River St., vnaaeeh At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, 
Bob Lazarus, Larry Nort 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with Greg Fitzsimmons, 
John Priest. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Fran Bill Braudis. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Rich Ceisler, John Pinette. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Rushion McDonald, Tom Gilmore, Todd 
Parker. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Kevin Flynn, Denis Leary, 
Kevin Knox. 


SATURDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, 
Jennifer Hogh. 
CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; 
Call for information. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., Anthony Clark, Sean Hughes, Rick 
Jenkins. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, Haverhill. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Dick Doherty, 
Bob Lazarus, Larry Norton. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Wendy Liebman, Tom Dunham, 
Rob Printz, Greg Fitzgerald. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Fran:Solomita, Bill Braudis, 

is Zito 


NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Rich Ceisler, John 
Pinette 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
James Labate. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 
p.m.,.Rushion McDonald, Tom Gilmore, Todd 
Parker. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8 p.m., 10 p.m., and mid- 
night, Eddie Brill, Kevin Flynn, Tom Agna. 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOT (508) 366-5511, Rites. 
495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., “Funny 
Business at the Scorecard,” with Ed Regine, 


Mac ; 
WHIPPERSNAPPERS (738-1582), 200 Brookline 
Ave., Boston. Improvisational comedy by 


Comedysportz. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike MacDonald, Dan Spencer, Jennifer Hogh. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Fred Reiss. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Fran Solamita. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Bob Sibel, Billy Martin, John Pinette. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling (18+ show). 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike Donovan, Kevin Flynn, Bob Keene. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond 
Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 


mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Ken Howard. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Tom Hayes, Brian Frazer, Monica 
Piper. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “R-rated” hypnotist 
Frank Santos (18+ show}. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Nick Lewin, Tom Gilmore, Julie Barr. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kevin Flynn. 

MALLSIDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
Everett Ave., Chelsea. Stand-up comedy at 9:30 
p.m. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 


George MacDonald, Tom Hayes, Eddie Brill, 
Monica Piper. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony Clark, 

Martin, Sue McGinnis, Orrin Starr (18+ show). 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy 
sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Nick Lewin, Tom Gilmore, Julie Barr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jay Charbonneau, Pauly Shore, The J.J. Wright 
Show. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 9 
p.m., “Magic Boston,” magic open-mike nig!it with 
host Bruce Teal. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Fred Reiss. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
oe Rogerson, Eddie Brill, Chris Zito, Monica 
Pipe 


STEVIE D’ S, Middleton, At | p.m., Bob Seibel, 
Brian McKim, Tracy Skeene. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Flynn, Paul 
D'Angelo, Sue McGinnis (18+ show). 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
Guilty Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Nick Lewin, Tom Gilmore, Julie Barr. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Jay Charbonneau, Pauly Shore, Mark 
Maron. 
DICK DOHERTY’S CASA Di COMEDY HAVER- 
HILL, Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Teddy Bergeron, Dave 
Fitzgerald, Rob Printz. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Imprqv Company with Todd 
Parker, John Priest. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Brian Kiley. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Eddie Brill, Monica 
Piper. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, 
Brian McKim, Tracy Skeene. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Chris 
Zito, Sue McGinnis, Joe Kola. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 
BULGARIAN-DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m. on the 
ist floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 

. Call 547-9727 for more information. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5. Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, the Lynnway, 
Lynn. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579- 
2315. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE* with music by 
the Cambridge Folk Grchestra, begins at 8:15 p.m. 
at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St., 
Arlington. Admission $3.50; call 272-0396. 
CONTRAS, SQUARES, AND COUPLE DANCES, 
with caller Walter Lenk and music by O'Connor's 
Mob, begin at 8:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Church, 
Carlisle. Admission $4; call 547-7781. 


SATURDAY 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 
GAMMALDANS, or easy Scandinavian turning 
dances, begin at 8 p.m. at the West Medford 
Congregational Church, 400 High St., Medford. 
Admission $4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 
SQUARE DANCES, with caller Ted Sannella, begin 
at 8:15 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4; call (508) 369-4462. 
SCOTTISH FOLK DANCE WORKSHOPS run from 
3 to 5 p.m. at the Calvary United Methodist Church, 
300 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Admission $10; call 322- 
8161. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES, with the Salem 
Country Orchestra, begin at 8 p.m. at the Grace 
Church Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. Admission 
$4.50; call (508) 774-5966. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the First Parish Church, Lincoln. Admission $4, $2 
for children; call (508) 525-2068. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 
4696. 
ISRAEL] DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; call 
965-7410, x167. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
“VINTAGE SOCIAL DANCE,” with instruction by 
the Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 Marathon St., 
Arlington. Admission $4; call-648-0840. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston PI., 
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Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 
off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, begins at 
8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 


Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Soft-soled 
shoes required. Admission $5; call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB SQUARE 
DANCE, with caller O'Connor's Mob, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at 3 Joy St, Boston. Admission $5; call 254- 
6728. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; call 
354-1340. 

HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call (508) 
872-4110. 

“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke-and- 
alcohol-free environment, at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m, at the Vista International Hotel, exit 
27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


THURSDAY 

ISRAEL! DANCE is taught at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $7, $6 for 
members; call 965-7410, x163. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
a Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
— Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 484- 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St.. Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 

BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB for women 
over 5'10" and men over 6'2" hosts an “April 
Danee” at 8 p.m. at the Quality Inn, Totten Pond 
Rd., Waltham. Admission $12, $9 before 9 p.m.; 
call 482-8255. 
BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Free dance instruction 
begins at 8 p.m. Admission $6; call (508) 875-1007. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission 259-9566. 
CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Susan and music by Roaring Jelly, begins 
at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 
Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 894- 


4464. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4.50; call (508) 897-8629. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

BULGARIAN DANCING. See listing for previous 
Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for pre- 
vious Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See iist- 
ing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 


WEDNESDAY 

MOBIUS presents “The Odd Dance,” an evening of 
collaborative dance works produced by Scott 
deLahunta of the Mobius Performing Group, featur- 
ing dancers Trisha Bauman, deLahunta, Pamela 
Newell, Dale Rosendrantz, and Darla Villani. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m. today, tomorrow, 
Thurs., Fri., and Sat. at 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Tickets $5-$8 (Wed. is pay-what-you-can); call §42- 
7416. 


THURSDAY 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY presents its spring 
concert with world premieres of works by choreog- 
rapher/composer Keith Terry and Concert Dance 
artistic director Deborah Wolf. Also featuring encore 
of works by Lucinda 

Childs and Bebe Miller. Performances begin 

tomorrow, and Sat. the 2ist at 8 p.m., and 
-| Sun. the 22nd at 3 p.m. at the Sargent Dance 
Studio, Boston University, 1 University Rd., Boston 
Tickets $12; call 661-0237. 
DANCE UMBRELLA presents the 
“Boston/Montreal Exchange,” featuring works 
choreographed by Julie West of Montreal, Pooh 
Kaye of Boston, and Freedman and Coleman of 
Boston. Performances begin tonight, tomorrow, and 
Sat. the 21st at 8 p.m., and Sun. the 22nd at 2 p.m. 
at the Cambridge Joy of Movement, 536 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $12; call 720-3434. 
MOBIUS. See listing for Wed. 


DAY 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY. See ‘listing for 
Thurs. 


DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Thurs. 





MOBIUS. See listing for Wed. 


vents 


FRIDAY 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRIETY 
sponsors a recovery support group at 8 p.m. tonight 
at the Arlington St. Unitarian Church, 351 Boylston 
St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. Sun. at First Church 
Unitarian, 2 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 491- 
9078. 
ACT UP/BOSTON sponsors a “die-in,” beginning at 
4:30 p.m., to demand that physicians monitor and 
treat the AlDS-related brain infection PML. On Fri. 
the 20th, a demonstration against blacklisting 
experimental treatments for people with AIDS 
begins at 11:30 a.m. at the Prudential Building, 
St., Boston. Free; call 492-2887. 

CHARLOTTE’S WEB is presented by the 
Wheelock Family Theatre at 7:30 p.m. tonight and 
Fri. the 20th, and 3 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at 180 
the Riverway, Boston. Tickets $7; call 734-5203. 
GODSPELL is presented by the Boston University 
Stage Troupe tonight at 8 p.m., and tomorrow at 2 
and 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Tickets $7; call 739- 
2117. 
see CENTER offers meetings of Incest 

Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL, 
sponsored by the students in the Studio for 
Interrelated Media at the Massachusetts of 
Art, Boston. Today, a and photo exhibit 
by Rachel Friedman begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Thompson Gallery, Longwood Building, 364 
Brookline Ave. Wed. and Thurs. at 7:30 p.m., Poli 
Marischal performs “Island Dilemma” at Longwood 
Theater, 364 Brookline Ave. (donations accepted). 
Thurs., Ellen Fuliman presents “The Long String 
Instrument,” a concert in the Collins Gym at 8 p.m. 
(admission $5). Fri. the 20th, and Sat. the 21st, 
Holly Hughes performs World Without End at 8 p.m. 
in the Longwood Theater (admission $5). All events 
are free except where otherwise noted. Call 731- 


2040 for more information on all events. 
RUDDIGORE, THE WITCH'S CURSE, is presented 
by the Harvard Gilbert & Sullivan Players at the 


Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. 
Curtain times are 8 p.m. today, and 2 p.m. tomor- 
tow. Tickets $7-9 for evening shows, $5-$7 for mati- 
nees. Call 495-2663. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS is presented by the Children’s 
Museum on Northern Ave., Boston. Show times are 
4 p.m. today, tomorrow, and Sun.; 12:30 p.m. Sat., 
and Mon.; and 1 and 7:30 p.m. Tues,. Thurs., and 
Fri. the 20th; and 1 and 7 p.m. Wed.. Tickets $9- 
$25; call 720-3434. 

RACQUETBALL AND WALLYBALL PARTY, spon- 
sored by the Boston Ski and Sports Ciub, begins at 
8 p.m. at the Cambridge Racquetball Club, 215 
First -St., Cambridge. Admission $10, $8 in 
advance; call 789-4070. 

STRANGE SNOW, a comic drama set in the after- 
math of the Vietnam War, is presented at 8 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at Leverett House Old Library, 
Harvard University, Mill St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, 
$4 for students; call 495-2663. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting of Incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


SATURDAY 

TENNIS PARTY, sponsored by the Boston Ski and 
Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. at the Waltham 
Racquet Club, 249 Lexington St., Waltham. 
Admission $15, $12 for members; call 789-4070. 
CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH ADULTS 
presents “The Maizoh Meet,” a Passover Dance, at 
8:30 p.m. at 175 State St., Boston. Admission $20, 
$15 for members; call 566-5946. 
“PAUL REVERE” makes a special appearance at 
the Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., Boston. Free 
with museum admission ($2 , $1.50 for seniors and 
students, 50¢ for children); call 523-2338. 
WHITE WATER INVITATIONAL SLALOM, featur- 
ing the U.S. Whitewater Team, begins at 10 a.m. on 
the Concord River, Lowell. Free; call (508) 459- 
1000. 
HABITAT INSTITUTE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 
presents “Spring Greens—Wild Edibles” (fee $30) 
today at 9:30 a.m., “Our Bodies/Our Earth: A 
Movement Workshop” (fee $22) today at 2 p.m, and 
“Beginning Beekeeping” (fee $30) Wed. at 7 p.m. 
All programs take place at 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. 
Call 489-5050. 
EASTER BUNNY BREAKFAST begins at 9 a.m. at 
the Grand Ballroom, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 15 
Arlington St., Boston. Admission $25, $15 for chil- 
dren; call 536-5700. 
WENDY FRANK performs a family concert of spe- 
cial environmental awareness songs in celebration 
of Earth Day. Performance begins at 11 a.m. at the 
First Parish, Concord Rd. and Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Tickets $5; $4 in advance; call (508) 443-0431. 
TEYAT LAKAY, THE HAITIAN DRAMA TROUPE, 

nts Crazy Man in Belair at 6:30 p.m. at Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets 
$10, $8 in advance; call 282-8000. 
WOMEN'S CENTER offers a support group for 
women with chronic illness at noon ai 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents 
“Cinderella.” performed by the Cape Ann Puppet 
Players of Eleanor Boylan, tonight and tomorrow at 
1 and 3 p.m. at 32 Station St, Brookline. Admission 
$5; call 731-6400. 
MASS, AUDUBON SOCIETY presents “Vernal 
Ponds, Ponding, and Acid Rain,” a family program, 
today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at 
Drumiin Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with 
admission ($5, $3 for students). Special vacation 
week programs are offered daily Tues. through Fri. 
beginning at 11 a.m.; call 259-9807 for information. 
RUDDIGORE, THE WITCH’S CURSE. See listing 
for Fri. 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB. See listing for Fri. 
GODSPELL. See listing for Fri. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
STRANGE SNOW. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“ROBERT BLY AND NEENA GULATI: POETRY 


Continued on page 30 
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RESPONSE ¢ BIG BIG NOISE 
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HEARTS ON FIRE 


KING V THE POINT 


© april 19 
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DELAYED REACTION 
ENTOURAGE ¢ FACTOR 4 


COMING: PIECES, TRASH BROADWAY 


PROFESSIONALS 
presents a “La Kugelracha” party at 8 p.m. at Venus 
deMilo, 9 Lansdowne St., Boston. Tickets $15, $12 
in advance, $8 for members; call 738-7957. 

“LE GRAND DAVID SPECTACULAR MAGIC 
COMPANY” performs 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. 
Cinema Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Admission 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 

PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS offers an orien- 
tation meeting at 8 p.m. at the Knights of 
Columbus, 875 Washington St., Braintree. Free; 
call 337-6766. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. today. On 
Wed., Alliance meeting begins at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. A new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m. 
Men's and Women's Issues groups meet separately 
at 6:45 p.m. Open to youth 22 and younger. Free 
and wheelchair accessible. Call 523-7363. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION FOR SOBRIETY. See 
listing for Fri. 

CHARLOTTE’S WEB. See listing for previous Fri. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See listing for 
Sat. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
“BUILD HOMES NOT BOMBS TAX DAY 
MARCH,” sponsored by Boston Jobs With Peace 
and New England War Tax Resisters. The march 
begins at 10:30 p.m. at the Statehouse, Beacon 
Hill, Boston. Free; call 451-3389. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a discussion of race 
and class in the Women's Liberation Movement at 7 
p.m., a battered women's support group and a 
women's Narcotics , both at 7:30 p.m., 
and a lesbian rap about fat oppression at 8 p.m., all 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $11-$21; call 861-7340. 
BILLIARD TOURNAMENTS, sponsored by the 
Shooters Club, begin at 7 p.m. today and Wed. at 
the Quincy Fair Mall, 1585 Hancock St., Quincy. 
Entry fee $15; call 472-0771. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 

GERWIN PUPPETS perform “Aladdin and the 
Magic Lamp” during vacation week at Boston 
branch libraries. Tues: at 10:30 a.m., Fields Corner 
Branch, Dorchester; at 3 p.m., Grove Hall Branch, 
Roxbury. Wed.: at 10:30 a.m., Brighton Branch; at 3 
p.m., Central Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Thurs.: at 
2 p.m., Hyde Park Branch; at 7 p.m., West Roxbury 
Branch. Fri. the 20th: at 10:30 a.m., Parker Hill 
Branch, Roxbury; at 2:30 p.m., East Boston Branch. 
All shows are free; call 536-5400, x371. 
TAX DAY RALLY for the restoration of federal 
funds to Massachusetts for education, environment, 
housing, health care, day care, and other needs, 
begins at 11:30. a.m. at the State House, Beacon 
Hill, Boston. Free; call 354-2169. 
FLOATING OPEN HOUSE on the Friend Ship, 
Scotia Prince begins at 11 a.m: tonday, and 9 a.m. 
tomorrow at the Black Falcon Cruise Terminal, 
South Boston. Free; call 262-3438. 
NEWTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE presents Way, 
Way, Off Broadway and Let's Hear It for the 
Audience at 7 p.m. tonight and 4 p.m. tomorrow, 
Thurs., and Fri. the 20th at the St. Paul Episcopal 
Church, 1135 Walnut St., Newton Highlands. 
Admission $3; call 964-1321. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings for lesbians 
over 30, and for lesbian partners and ex-partners of 
incest surivivors, both at 7 p.m.; a bisexual 
women’s rap at 7:30 p.m.; and a meeting of Women 
for Sobriety at 8 p.m.; all at 46 Pleasant St., 

idge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 
KISS ME KATE, with guest director by Theodore 
Pappas, is presented by Brandeis University 
Theater at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and Fri. at the 
Spingold Theater Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Tickets $10-$12; call 736-3400. 
STORYTELLER JENNIFER JUSTICE performs at 
10:30 a.m. at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, and at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Charlestown Branch Library, 179 Main St. 
Performances resume Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Roslindale Branch Library, 4238 Washington St., 
and at 7 p.m. at the Lower Mills Branch Library, 27 
Richmond St., Dorchester. Free; call 536-5400, 
x371. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY STAGE TROUPE presents 
As Is, a play exploring the relationship between two 
homosexual men. Curtain times are today, tomor- 
row, and Fri. the 20th at 8 p.m. at Manville 
Auditorium, 640 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Proceeds go to people with AIDS. Tickets $5; call 
739-2117. 
“HIP HOP HOUSE BALL” DANCE COMPETITION 
begins at 9:30 p.m. at the Hub Club, 533 
Washington St., Boston. Tonight features the semi- 
final competition. Admission $6; call 451-6999. 
WOMEN'S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon at 
6:30 p.m.; a meeting for lesbian survivors of child 
sexual abuse at 7 p.m.; and a writers’ support 
group at 7:30 p.m. All take place at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
University, Boston. Members of the Astronomy 
Department will identity astronomical features 
which the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 
APPLICATIONS FOR MOORINGS ON THE 
CHARLES RIVER may be made in person begin- 
ning at 8 a.m. at the MOC Marine. Division, 200 
Beverly St., Boston. Limited to the first 60 appii- 
cants. Admission Is free; call 727-0537. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
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FLOATING OPEN HOUSE. See listing for Tues. 
NEWTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 


Tues. 

THURSDAY 
“MURDER IS OUR SPECIALTY” MYSTERY DIN- 
NER THEATRE begins tonight at 6 p.m. at 
Wakefield's Restaurant, Water St., Wakefield, and 
tomorrow at 7:30 p.m. at the Treadway 

. Tickets $20-$30; call 245-1525. 
REGIS COLLEGE DRAMA CLUB presents 
Win/Lose/Draw at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 
Regis College, College Hall, 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Admission $3; call 893-1820, x2039. 
WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING ANNUAL OBSER- 
VANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Workmen's 
Circle Center, 1762 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Participants include Ben Jacobs, a survivor of six 
concentration camps, and One Generation After 
member Lillian Shporer reading her poetry. Free; 
call 449-1786. 
“CINCO DE CMAC,” sponsored by the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center is an evening of music and 
dance from South and Central America and the 
British Isles. It begins at 6 p.m. at 41 Second St., 

idge. Free; call 577-1400. ; 

“NICARAGUA AFTER THE ELECTION” is a forum 
at 7:30 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Boston Socialist Action Forum. 
Donation $3; call 497-0230. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL THE- 
ATRE presents Crimes of the Heart at 8 p.m. 
tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. the 21st. Admission $5; 
Call 239-8769. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a facilitated open dis- 
cussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 
GERWIN PUPPETS. See listing for Tues. 
NEWTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 
Tues. 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for Wed. 
THEATRESTORYTELLER JENNIFER JUSTICE. 
See listing for Wed. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY STAGE TROUPE. See list- 
ing for Wed. : 


FRIDAY 
WINTER COMPANY presents A Division of 
Property, a play about the break-up of a heterosex- 
ual couple's relationship, at noon and_1 p.m. at the 
Atrium in the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
DIARY OF A BURNING WOMAN is presented at 
7:30 p.m. at the Treadway Wellesley Inn and Dinner 
Theatre, 576 Washington St., Wellesley. Tickets 
$34.75; call 235-0810. 
LES BIZERABLES is a performance adaptation of 
Les Miserables at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, Fri. the 
27th, and Sat. the 28th, at 8 p.m. at Burden 
Auditorium, Harvard Business School, Boston. 
Presented by the Harvard Business School. Tickets 
$10; call 720-3434. 
QUINCY COMMUNITY THEATRE PRESENT 
WOMEN’S NIGHT OUT at 8 p.m. tonight, tomor- 
row, and Sun: the 22nd, at the Woodward School, 
1102 Hancock St., Quincy. Proceeds benefit the 
scholarship fund of the Woodward School. Tickets 
$10.50, $9 for seniors and students; call 773-5610. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers incest Survivors 
Anonymous at.6:30 p.m., and a meeting for women 
who have surrendered a child to adoption at 7 p.m. 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB. See listing for previous Fri. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for previous Fri. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for previous Fri: 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 
GERWIN PUPPETS. See listing for Tues. 
NEWTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 
Tues. 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for Wed. 
STORYTELLER JENNIFER JUSTICE. See listing 
for Wed. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY STAGE TROUPE. See list- 
ing for Wed. : 5 
“MURDER IS OUR SPECIALTY” MYSTERY DIN- 


NER. See listing for Thurs. . 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Charles Dutoit, performs works of Mozart, 
Shostakovich, and Elgar. Featuring solo pianist 
Ax. Performances begin at 8 p.m. today, 
tomorrow, and Tues. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $17-$45; call 266-1492. 
TRINITY CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA, directed by 
Brian Jones, presents Duruflé’s Requiem at 8 p.m. 
in Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Tickets $5; 
Call 536-0944. 
MASS MUSIC CHORUS performs a debut concert 
at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-6862. 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH presents Organ Vespers at 
5:15 p.m. at the Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Boston. Performance features William Forman, 
baroque trumpet, and Paul Suits, piano. bey call 
536-1990. 


best 
é 
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SATURDAY 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY MUSIC SCHOOL OPERA 
DEPARTMENT, with the Chamber Orchestra, pre- 
sents The Mother of Us All, with music; by Virgil 
Thomson and text by Gertrude Stein, at 8 p.m. 
today, Mon., and Tues. at the Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $3- 
$8; call 353-3345. 

OPERA THEATER OF NEW ENGLAND CONSER- 
VATORY presents Benjamin Britten's Albert Herring 
at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; call 
578-8727. . 
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Jessye Norman sings Wednesday at Jordan Hall. 


CHRISTIAN STEINER/SHAW CONCERTS 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Tues. 


SUNDAY 
EMMANUEL MUSIC, under the direction of Craig 
Smith, performs Bach's Cantata No. 145 as part of 
a liturgy service beginning at 11 a.m. in the 
Emmanuel 


, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-3356 


PIANIST LUISE VOSGERCHIAN performs works 
by Schumann and others at 5:30 p.m. at the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors and students; call 495- 
4544. 


MONDAY 
VIOLINIST ROSEMARY HARBISON AND 
PIANIST LEONARD STEIN perform at 8 p.m. at 
Lehman Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. A lec- 
ture by Dr. Stein precedes the concert at 7:15 p.m. 
Tickets $8, $4 for students and seniors; call 495- 
2255. 


LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents the Longy 

Artists Ensemble performing works of Wolf, 
rokofiev, and Brahms at 8 p.m. at the Edward 

Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 

Donation $5; call 876-0956. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 

for Tues. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY MUSIC SCHOOL OPERA 

DEPARTMENT. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON COMPOSERS AT THE GARDNER fea- 
tures John Harbison at 6 p.m. at the Gardner 
Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. Free with muse- 
um admission ($5, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
free for children); call 262-1120, x257. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON pre- 
sents “Mid-Day Music” performed by pianist Dinah 
Sah. Performance begins at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Bank's auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; 
Call 973-3454. 
VERMONT HARMONY performs an Easter 
Concert at 8 p.m. at St. Anne's in the Field 
Episcopal Church, Concord and Codman Rds., 
Lincoin. Admission $5; call 983-5271. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY presents a perfor- 
mance by soprano Lillian Lee and mezzo-soprano 
Cecelia Schieve at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, ‘8 the 
Fenway, Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY MUSIC SCHOOL OPERA 
DEPARTMENT. See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 

PIANIST CHARLES FISK performs at 8 p.m. at the 
the Longy School of Music, Edward Pickman Hall, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Presented by Charles 
River Concerts. Free; call 262-0650. 
SOPRANO JESSYE NORMAN performs works by 
Purcell, Brahms, Mayler, Satie, and DeFalla at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. A Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series presentation. Tickets $22-$28; call 
266-1492. 
NEW WORLD STRING QUARTET AND PIANIST 
VERONICA JOCHUM perform works by Wolfe, 
Schumann, and Brahms at 8 p.m. in the Houghton 
Library Exhibition. Room, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $12, $6 for students; call 495- 
2449, 
DUETS AND TRIOS FOR VIOLAS DE GAMBA are 
performed at 12:30. p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
— Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 

Admission $3, $1.50 for seniors; 
pe 547-6789, 


BOSTON MICROTONAL SOCIETY presents a 
concert by Michael Malone and John Fugarino at 8 
p.m. at Brown; Hall, New England Conservatory, 
Boston: Sponsored by the Enchanted Circle 
Concert Series, Free;.call 899-4704. 

ARBORWAY CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 8 
p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, St. Paul and 
Aspelwall Sts., Brookline. Admission $5, $3 for stu- 


dents and seniors; call 522-3104. 


URSDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa, performs Stravinsky's Chorale 
Variations on Bach's Von Himmet hoch with the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, the Adagio from 
Mahler's No. 10, and Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No. 1. Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
today, tomorrow, and Tues. at Symphony Hall, 301 
works will be repeated Fri. the 20th at 2 p.m., with 
Stokowski's orchestration of Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. Tickets $17-$45; call 266-1492. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents Ensemble 
Chanterelle performing “The Intimate Baroque: 
Music of 17th-Century Italy, France, and ged 
at 3 p.m. in the Museum's Remis Auditorium, 465 
Huntington Ave, Boston. Tickets $12, $10 for mem- 
bers, students, and seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs works of 
Brahms, Harbison, Haydn, and Anderson at 8 ow m. 
tonight and Sat. the 21st at the Slosberg Recital 
Hall, Waltham. Free; call 736-3331. 
MUSIC AT MIT includes a performance by the New 
Art Winds, accompanied by Boston-area musicians 
at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
IRISH CLASSICAL MUSIC is performed by pianist 
John O'Conor at 8 p.m. at the Newton Trinity 


Rtes. 125 and 114, No. Andover. Free; call (508) 
683-7111, x5114. 


presents Anniversary Celebration 

in honor of director C. Alexander Peloquin at 8 
p.m.Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $10-$15; call 552-4306. 

JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET presents its fifth 
performance in its six-concert cycle of the complete 
string quartets of Beethoven at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Presented by the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $20-$22; call 266-1492. 
JOHN HARBISON conducts a “Cantata at Noon” 
concert featuring soprano Gloria Raymond, and 
Henry Lussier at 12:05 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT 
Building 14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2906. 

MIT AFFILIATED ARTIST CONCERT features 
Jean Rife on horn, and music of Bruckner, N. 
Tcherepnin, Jan Bach, Telemann, Wagner, and 
Tippet at 8 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
BOSTON MUSICA VIVA presents works by Asian 
and Asian/American composers at 8 p.m. at 
Northeastern University’s, Blackman Auditorium, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. A composers’ forum 
begins at 7 p.m. Tickets $10, $5 tor students and 


seniors. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


23 AY 
FOLK MUSICIANS ELLIS PAUL, VANCE 
GILBERT, AND TRICIA LANGLOIS perform a ben- 
efit concert forthe Franklin Square House Day 
Care Center's scholarship fund for low-income fam- 
ilies. The concert begins at-8 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
oo Tickets $6, free for children; call 732- 


GOB FRANKE'S MEDTATION.ON THE PASSION 
AND DEATH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, the 
10th annual presentation, begins at 7:30 p.m. at St. 


Andrew's Church, Marblehead. Free; call 631-4951. 
JON AND WILL perform folk music 
at 9 p.m. at the Modern Times Cafe, 134 
, Cambridge. Admission $5; call 666- 
2174. 
SMITHEREENS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Orpheum, Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $18.50; call 
931-2000. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT” features 
by singers impersonating Elvis Presley, Buddy 
Holly, Roy Orbison, Marilyn Monroe, and others at 
the World Trade Center Theatre, 164 Northern 
Ave., Boston. Performances begin Wed.-Fri. at 7 
p.m., with additional shows on Fri. and Sat. at 9:30 
p.m, and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets $30; call 439-5777. 


SATURDAY 

DIANA LAFFEY AND KATHY O'HARA perform 
peg estat by at the Off the 

Common Coffeehouse, 50 School St., Bridgewater. 
Admission $4, free for children; call (508) 697-5425. 
WALTHAM FESTIVAL MUSIC presents its 
“Harbinger of Spring” jazz concert at 8 p.m. in the 
auditorium of the Waltham Government Center 
peters Lexington and School Sts., Waltham. 

Admission $5; call 891-3740. 

JUDY COLLINS pedriorms at 8 p.m. at Mechanics 
Hall, 321 Main St, Worcester. Tickets $20-$22.50; 
call (508) 524-7272. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 

BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents 

/student concerts at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Today's performance features faculty synthesists 
Jamshied Sharifi and Dave Mash; tomorrow's per- 
formance features Mike Ihde and Larry Baione. 
Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 
BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for 
Tues. 


THURSDAY 

BOSTON MUSIC AWARDS begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tickets $15.75-$60.75; call 931-2000. 
U. UTAH PHILLIPS AND PRISCILLA HERDMAN 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Charles River Museum 
of Industry, 154 Moody St., Waltham. Presented by 
the Watch City Coffeehouse. Tickets $8-412; call 
893-5410. 
THE BEN BOON BACKWOODS BEBOP BAND 
— at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 

Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 

. Tickets $3.50; call 547-6789. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ ENSEMBLE per- 
forms at 7:30 p.m. at the Fuller Museum of Art, 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Free; call (508) 588-6000. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


its first anniversary at the Derridian Coffeehouse, 
First and Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., 
Paul, and Jon Svetkey perform folk music at 7:30 
p.m. Admission $3; call 581-6939. 

SMITHER folk and 


whey shinning 
Ud DANIEL AND STEVE BARIIAN gah a 8 
p.m. at Beal House, Rte. 106; Kingston. Admission 


$3; call 585-7557. 
Continued on page 32 


KEVIN FLYNN e 


GEORGE MacDONALD 
PRANK SANTORELLI 


ril14+ 2shows+ 8:00 & 10:00pm 


aVINGa AA 


EDDIE BRILL + TOM AGNA 


FREE PARKING FOR ALL PATRONS 


Dinner Show Packages Available 
Fri. & Sat.-$18.95 per person 
Sun.-Thurs.-$14.95 per person 


Food provided by 
ilelelelelek.t.te} 


424-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 


pa ait 931-2000 


HEY CHEESE LIPS! 


DIAL AN 
INSULT 
presents 
COMEDY 
Thursdays 
THE ACT 
Fridays & Saturdays 
GUILTY CHILDREN 


13 Springfield Street 
(Inman Square) Cambridge, MA 
5 300 


©) 1989 FUN UNES INC 


1. 900- 2- INSULT 


Call now... 1-900 i 1858 


$2 Ist min. Toll free 


BE A STAR. 


See the Phoenix’ Ss 3 Classified AUDITIONS 


BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 
Boston Globe Readers 
& Sat., April 13 & 14 at 8, 10, & 11:30 p.m 


THE STEVE SWEENEY SHOW! 


exclusivel RICH CEIS at Isle f with 


E.. coe : a 
JOHN PINETTE 


Sun., April 15 at 9 p.m 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! 


with BOB SIBEL and BILLY MARTIN 
and JOHN PINETTE 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT. 


ues., April 17 thru Sun., April 22 


MONICA PIPER 


Superb Dinner ‘Show Available 
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JAZZ 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq. 


THE JAZZ 


Som. 623-9874 
Concert Line 421-9333 


148 Rantoul Street, Beverly 
JAZZ LINE (508) 922-2208 


April 13.814 


JERRY BERGONZI 
QUARTET 


EULA LAURENCE 
IGOR BUTMAN QUARTET 
SOVIET SAXOPHONIST 


Reservations (508) 922-6910 


buffet is available from 1-5 p.m. $9. 


ing ie available 


U2 block from the Central T stop. Parking 
700 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
876-7000 


Jazz 


COMPOSERS 


(a Care| 


GARY BURTON 


REUNION GROUP 


PAT METHENY 
MITCH FORMAN 
NVANGMI@lsINS@)\ 
PETER ERSKINE 


ARLt 


PHONE CHARGES AT (617) 876-77 


BEST JAZZ Cl 


"THE IE JOHNNY GRi GRIFFIN. 


The tenor UARTET 
with ith Michael Weiss (p), yey me (b) and Kenny 


17 Apr Tue 9pm-1am: $6;A cross-cultural release party for 


THE SHIRIM = ORCHESTRA 
LES MISERABLES BRASS BAND 


18 Apr Wed 9pm-1am: $6; The spicy latin jazz ensemble— 
EL ECO 


MICK GOODRICK 
MOTIAN 


PAUL 
Bassist leads saxist Redman, ist Goodrick and 
drummer Moan io ortuo quartet on tect edge 


CONCERTIX 876-7777 


ALLIANCE PRESENTS 


ms Ue H A EL 


THE INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED PIANIST/COMPOSER IN CONCERT 
with THE JCA ORCHESTRA, FEATURING THE WORLD PREMIERE OF A 
MAJOR NEW WORK FOR JAZZ ORCHESTRA COMMISSIONED BY THE JCA 


REiicH A R BD 


tickets $10.00; stuDeNnts/seniors $7.50 AVAILABLE 
AT THE DOOR OR THRU TICKETMASTER @ 617-931-2000 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 617-964-5471 


Aa BRA HM S 


22 APRIL 8 PM ° TSAI PERFORMANCE CENTER ° 685 COMM AV 


If you're a musician looking for the 
perfect lead, look no further than the 
Boston Phoenix MUSIC AND THE 


ARTS CLASSIFIEDS. 


You'll not only find a lead vocalist for your 
band, but rehearsal space, instruments, 
instruction,and management. We have 
the most comprehensive music and arts- 
related classifieds in Boston. 


To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 





Continued from page 31 

KITARO performs at 8:30 p.m. at the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $22.50-$25.50; call 931-2000. 
COMPASS ROSE performs folk music to benefit 
the Central American Medical Relief fund at 8 p.m. 
at the Coffeehouse of the Square, Old Ship Paris 
pA ga Hingham. Tickets $5; call 545- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY: CONCERT BAND per- 


AARDVARK JAZZ ‘ORCHESTRA performs at 8 
p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
MIT, Cambridge. Selections include works commis- 
sioned by Jacob's Pillow from director Mark Harvey, 
Vinny Golia of Los Angeles, and Walter Thompson 
of New York. Free; call 253-2906. 

ODETTA AND BILL STAINES perform an Earth 
Day concert at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Presented by WGBH 
Operation Earth. Tickets $25; call 492-2777. 

THE SELDOM SCENE, featuring Jonathan 
Edwards and John Lincoin Wright, perform blue- 
grass music at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $8- 
$20, $16.50-$18.50 in advance; call 964-1096. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for previous 
Fri. 


ef 
prose 


FRIDAY 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES continues. 
Today Ruth Whitman discusses “Sutzkever and 
Chagall: Translating Wit and Surrealism in The 
Fiddle Rose’; Fri. the 20th Judith Hemschemeyer 
presents “Ti ing Akhmatova.” Both talks begin 
at 1 p.m. in rm. 625 of the School of Theology, 
Boston University, 745 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Sponsored by the University Professors Program. 
Free; call 353-4020. 


SATURDAY 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR SERIES begins today at 9 
a.m. at H.L. Rockinghorse in the Chestnut Hill Mall. 
Today Stephen Krensky reads from his book, Big 
Time Bears. Free; call 969-4010. 


SUNDAY 

POETS JOSEPH BRODSKY, AMY CLAMPITT, 
GARY SOTO, AND DEREK WALCOTT read from 
their work at the sixth annual “Voices of Dignity” 
benefit for Oxfam America. The reading py ord at 
— p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 

Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $8; $6 in Jomerage call 
482-1211. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by 


Magenta Light and Richard Martin Jarrell _ 


(‘Wombat’) at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green Street 
Grill, 280 Green St, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 


0845. 

MAY SARTON AND STANLEY KUNITZ read in 
honor of the New England Poetry Club's 75th 
er Oe ee 
Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission 

$5, $3 for members, students, and seniors; call 
643-0029. 


TUESDAY 


Open reading follows. Free; call 742-1538. 
WILLIAM ALFRED reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Adams House Upper Common Room, Plympton 
Street, C-entry, Cambridge. Free; call 495-0738. 


BOGEN read at 7:30 p.m. at the Arlington Center 
for the arts, 41 Foster St., Arlington. Donation $2; 
all 648-6220. 


URSDAY 

RANIER MARIE RILKE’s works are read by mem- 
bers of the Winter Company at noon and 1 p.m. in 
the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston 
St., Boston. Free. 
BARBARA JORDAN reads from her work at 4:30 
p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, & Plympton St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 
PATRIOT’S DAY READING features Terrence 
Vaughan reading from letters of Samuel Adams and 
Robert Lowell's For the Union Dead at 12:15 p.m. in 
King's Chapel, Tremont and School Sts., Boston. 

Ns requested; call 227-2155. 
JUDITH HEMSCHEMEYER reads from her transia- 
tion of The Complete Poems of Anna Akhmatova at 
4:30 p.m. at Lamont Library, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Raisa Shapiro reads the poems in 
Russian. Free; call 495-2454. 
5TH ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY OF THE 
MASS COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS fea- 
tures readings by Andre Dubus, Kathleen Hirsch, 
and Linda Weltner, actor Jomo Ray, and residents 
of the New England Shelter for Homeless Veterans, 
at 6 p.m. at the Sheraton Hotel, Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $25; call 451-0707. 


alks 


SATURDAY 
COOKBOOK AUTHOR PEGGY GLASS demon- 
strates recipes from her book, Home Cooking 
Sampler: Family Favorites From A to Z, at 1 p.m. at 
the Atrium Courtyard, 300 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 484-5151. 


SUNDAY 
“CHURCH AND STATE: A MARRIAGE OF CON- 


VENIENCE” is a lecture at 16:30 a.m. at 44 

Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
MAKING ECOLOGICALLY SOUND FOOD 
CHOICES is discussed by John Robbins, author of 
Diet for a New Planet at Faneuil Hall, Quincy 
Market, Boston. Presented by the Kushi 
Foundation. Tickets $8 (advance purchase 
required); call 738-0045. 


MONDAY 
“GREEN ALTERNATIVES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE” is a forum featuring Matthias Platzeck 
and Tatiana Bohm of the East German Green 
Movement. It begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 524-6353. 


TUESDAY 

THE FANEUIL, BOWDOIN, AND REVERE FAMI- 
LIES of Boston are discussed by Patrick Leehy, 
Coordinator of Research and Adult Programs at the 
Paul Revere Memorial Association. The talk begins 
at 6 p.m. at the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Reservations are required. Admission $5, 
$3 for members, students, and seniors; call 266- 
4351 


“THE U.S., EUROPE, AND JAPAN: GLOBAL 
ECONOMY IN TRANSITION?” is a lecture by 
Karen Elliott House of the Wall Street Journal, and 
Vice President of the International Group at Dow 
Jones and Co. It begins at 5:45 p.m. at the World 
Affairs Council Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. Tickets $5, free for members; call 482-1740 


for reservations. 
“VENICE AND VARENNA; Light and Delight in 
Northern Italy” is a talk at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
$1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 
“DEATH OF AN OBSESSION: Letting Go of 
Unwanted Thoughts” is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Behavioral Medicine Center, 303B Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Free; cali 924-1801. 
“HUMAN EVOLUTION” is a talk presented by the 
Emin Foundation at 7:30 p.m. at 66 Marlborough 
St, Boston. Admission $5; call 648-6811. 
“COLLECTING PHOTOGRAPHY FOR A MUSE- 
UM: A Personal View” is a workshop by Clifford 
Ackley, Curator of Prints, Drawings, and 
Photographs at the Museum of Fine Arts. It begins 
at 7 p.m. at the Photographic Resource Center, 605 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Admission $10, $8 
for members (space is limited); call 353-0700 for 
reservations. 
“THE CURRENT MANAGEMENT OF BONE 
TUMORS” is a panel discussion at 5:30 p.m. in the 
Walcott Rooms, Wang Ambulatory Care Center, 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston. Free; call 726- 
for reservations, 


2200 

“THE END OF THE COLD WAR: Political and 

Economic for the United States” is a panel 

discussion with Richard Barnet, Arnaud de 
Kaufmann, and John Roche, 

with moderator Adam Pertman. The program 

pa pa ate ogg Seating is limited. 

Call 929-4571 for reservations. 

“CHANGES IN THE TECHNOLOGIC LAND- 

SCAPE: The Temporal Dimension of 


“RELIGION AND EARLY MODERN SOCIAL 
WELFARE” is a talk by Thomas Riis at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Boston Unviersity School of Theology, rm. 
318, 745 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 


PERFORMANCE 
WITH ELECTRICAL STIMULATION?” is a talk by 
Tony DeLitto, professor of physical therapy at the 
Washington University School of Medicine, at 
12:30 p.m. Boston University, Sargent College, 
— 1 University Rd., Boston. Free; call 353- 


“EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY "2: THE 
JAPANESE PERSPECTIVE” is a lecture by Michio 
Mizoguchi, former ambassador from Japan to 
Denmark, at 3 p.m. at MIT, Millikan Room, E53-482, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2839. 


“WHIMSICAL ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN 
BOSTON,” a talk by architect Faith Moore, begins 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston Architectural Center, 320 
Newbury St., Boston. Presented by the Boston 
Society of Architects. Admission $7, free for mem- 
bers; call 267-5175. 

“ERICH LINDEMANN AND THE COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH CENTER” is a talk at 7 p.m. in 
rm. 132 of the Marneffe Bidg., McLean Hospital, 
115 Mill St., Belmont. Co-sponsored by the Dept. of 
Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical School. Free; call 
855-3376. 

“HISTORIC UPHOLSTERY” lecture series begins 
with “Upholstery Documents” at 8 p.m. at the 
Lyman Estate, 185 Lyman St., Waliham. Presented 
by the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Admission $10, $8 for members; call 
227-3956. 

“STRUCTURE AND ANTI-STRUCTURE IN THE 
REAL AUDIENCE: Indians and Their Legal 
Strategies in Mexico, 1550-1700" is a lecture by 
Susan Kellogg, fellow at the Bunting Institute, at 
3:30 p.m. in the Gilman Room of Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 


. Call 495-8212. 


“ENVISIONING INFORMATION” is a talk by 
Edward Tufte, author of The Visual Display of 
Quantitative Information, at 4:30 p.m. at Boston 
University, Morse Auditorium, 602 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-5457. 


THURSDAY 
“STAR BIRTH AND GROWTH” includes a lecture, 
film, and telescopic observation and begins at 8 
p.m. at the Phillips Auditorium of the Center for 
Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-7461. 
PASTEL WORKSHOP begins at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St.; Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
$1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 
PHOTOGRAPHER JON PFAHL discusses 
“Photographing a Tainted World: Landscape 
Photography in the Age of Environmental 
Concerns” at 8 p.m. at the Metcalf Science Center, 
Boston University, 590 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Admission $5; $3 for students; call 262- 
1223. 
MIT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND PLAN- 
NING presents free lectures. At 1 p.m., “Real 


APRIL 13, 1990 


Estate Investment ee isa Center for 
Real Estate Development Rose Lunchbox Lecture 
in Building W34-301,; 120 Mass Ave.;. Cambridge. 
At 6:30 p.m., architect Bart Prince talks in Building 
9-150, 105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. A reception 
begins at 6 p.m. Free; call 253-5470. 

“TODAY'S PRESERVATION BATTLES” is a lec- 
tute by Antonia Pollak, Director of the Boston 
Preservation Alliance at 12:15 p.m. at the Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Admssion $1.75, disounts for students, children, 
and seniors; call 482-6439. 

DEBATE ON MASSACHUSETTS BUDGET/TAX 
PROPOSALS, featuring James Braude, Director of 
the Tax Equity Alliance of Massachusetts; Chip 
Faulkner, Associate Director of Citizens for Limited 
Taxation; State Rep. Mary Jane Gibson, Assistant 
Majority Whip; and Boston Herald reporter Wayne 
Woodlief. The debate begins at 2 p.m. at ABCD, 
Inc., Meinea Cass Room, 3rd floor, 178 Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call 357-6000, x247. 

“COOKS IN PRINT” LECTURE SERIES continues 
with a behind-the-scenes look at how a cookbook is 
made, presented by Judith Jones, Knopf book edi- 
tor. The talk begins at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
The lecture is free, but seating is limited; call 536- 


5400, x336. 

JOHN DeVILLARS, Massachusetts Secretary of 
Environmental Affairs, leads a panel discussion on 
“The State of the Environment: Massachusetts 
and Beyond" at 7 p.m. at Boston University, 
George Sherman Union Conference Auditorium, 
775 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353- 


3083. 

“SHORT CURCUITING THE MACHINERY OF 
DEATH: Strategies Against the Death Penalty for 
the 1990s" is a forum at 8 p.m. at Harvard Law 
School, Pound Hall, rm. 102, Cambridge. Free; call 
646-1290. 

ADULT CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLIC AND DYS- 
FUNCTIONAL FAMILIES is the topic of discussion 
for psychotherapist Carly.Lund at 7 p.m. at the 
Central Square Branch Library, 45 Pearl St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 498-9081. 

“PUMAS, PACHAMAMAS, AND SPITTING LLA- 
MAS: Climbing in the Andes” is an illustrated lec- 
ture with slides and artifacts presented by consul- 
tant and filmmaker Theresa Cederholm. Sponsored 
by the Never Too Late Group at 2 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
Call 536-5400, x295. 


FRIDAY . 

“LAND AND LIBERTY: THE GREEN POLITICAL 
ECONOMICS OF HENRY GEORGE” is a talk by 
Mitch Chanelis and Susan Witt at 8 p.m. at MIT 
Building 9, rm. 150, 105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Presented Black Rose Lectures and Learning. 
Free; call 524-1043. 

“SCIENCE EDUCATION: PERSPECTIVES FOR 
CHEMISTRY” is a symposium beginning at 1:30 
p.m. at Boston University, George Sherman Union 
Conference Auditorium, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 


Clarendon St., Boston. Sponsored by Inter- 
face. Tickets $15, $12 for members; call 924- 
1100. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 

FOLK MUSICIANS ELLIS PAUL, VANCE 
GILBERT, TRICIA LANGLOIS perform a ben- 
efit-concert for the Franklin Square House Day 
Care Center's scholarship fund for low-income fam- 
ilies. The concert begins at 8 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 11§1 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $6, free for children; call 732- 
4730. . 


SATURDAY 

EASTER SEALS EASTER EGG HUNT begins at 
11 a.m. in the courtyard at Charles Sqare, 5 
Bennett St., Cambridge. Proceeds from’ photos 
taken with the Easter Bunny benefit the Easter 
Seals. The egg hunt is free; call 484-5151. 
“MOTHERS AND OTHERS: A CABARET About 
Sexuality, Motherhood, and Choice” begins at 8 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $12, $10 in 
advance, $6 for seniors and low-income; call 423- 
9555. 


SUNDAY 

POETS JOSEPH BRODSKY, AMY CLAMPITT, 
GARY SOTO, AND DEREK WALCOTT read from 
their work at the sixth annual “Voices of Dignity” 
benefit for Oxfam America. The reading begins at 
7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland 
Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $8; $6 in advance; call 
482-1211. 


WEDNESDAY 
WGBH AUCTIONS FINE AND RARE WINES at 7 
p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, 15 Arlington St., Boston. A reception begins 
at 6 p.m. Admission $50; call 492-2777. 
NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND performs at 
7:30 p.m. at the Newton High School Auditorium, 
Elm St., Newton Highlands. Proceeds benefit 
Newton Community Service Centers, Inc. Tickets 
$25; call 969-5906. 


THURSDAY 
5TH ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY OF THE 
MASS COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS fea- 
tures readings by Andre Dubus, Kathleen Hirsch, 
and Linda Weltner, actor Jomo Ray, and residents 
of the New England Shelter for Homeless Veterans, 
at 6 p.m. at the Sheraton Hotel, Boyiston St., 
Boston. Admission $25; call 451-0707. 


FRIDAY - 


PHOTOGRAPH AUCTION, hosted by the | 


Photographic. Resource Center at Boston 
University, inciudes approximately 150 original, 
signed prints by Ansel Adams, Paul Strand, Eliot 
Porter, Aaron Siskind, and others. Proceeds benefit 
the Center. Admission is free; call 353-0700. 


~ 
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ART LISTINGS 








Elizabeth Murray's Wake Up, at Brandeis’s Rose Art Museum 


GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 
ALCHEMIE GALLERY (742-8256), 286 Congress 
$t., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr 
27: “geomantela,” a group exhibition commemorat- 
ing the 20th Anniversary of Earth Day. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St:, Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Contemporary crafts by American artisans. 

Apr. 19: ceramic vase and vessel forms by Gary 
DiPasquale. 

ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Through May 1: paintings by Amos Yaskil. 
ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” featuring works by Max D. 


Stern. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 


Apr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960," works 
by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, and 


ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
_p.m. Through May 12: “Architectural Paintings,” 
encaustic paintings of spatial illusions. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 21: “Songs of Innocence and 


Experience: New Paintings by Tim Nichols.” 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. pore Bm. Through Apr. 21: 


ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. Through May 
12: limited edition art functioning as rugs and 


tapestry. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through May 5: “Glass is the Medium: Sculptures, 
Vessels, and Constructions,” a group show; and 
“Odella, a hidden survivor,” a photographic essay 
by Carlotta Duarte, with paintings by Odella. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St, 
. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
30; “Atelier de Christine.” 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 15: “The Figure Exposed,” an exhibi- 
tion of large life drawings by activist and artist Tom 
Lewis. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 2: works by Edward Ruscha. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Apr. 21: sculpture from New England collections. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY (266- 


BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Apr. 28: draw- 
ye a by George Peterson; paintings/collages by 


CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 


— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: Member's Prize 
Show, Part Il. 
— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Through May 31: a mixed-media exhibition by 
Patricia Mesko, Mark Richards, and CC King. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 27: an exhibition of 
pysanky, intricately decorated Ukrainian Easter 
eggs. Apr. 17-May 11: 14th Annual Cambridge 
Rindge & Latin Exhibit. 
CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO (262- 
8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by Candace 
Whittemore Lovely. 
CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (969- or Piper 
Gallery, 1874 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: an exhibit of batik 
Sorli Fouche 


wall ’ 

THE CELLAR (661-3833), 991 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Through Apr. 30: “Live Kunst (Live Art) 
— The Berlin Wall,” a photography exhibit by 
Edward G. Murray. 


Museum of Mixed Emotions,” works by Lydia 


Nelson. 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 20: 
“Andrew Stevovich: Works on Paper 1986-90," an 
exhibition of prints. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 22: “Trio,” 
works by Joan Griswold, Maris Platais, and Anne 
Talbot. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 14: juried exhibition of portraits 
and still lifes by member artists. 
CROMA GALLERY OF ADORNMENTS (235- 
6230), 94 Central St., Wellesley. Through Apr. 30: 
an exhibition of jewelry by Paula Crevoshay and 
Sylvia Davatz to benefit the Parent Child Home 
Care Program, an early intervention program for 
economically disadvantaged families. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through anes 28: acrylic collage paintings by 
Richard A. 
DUXBURY FREE FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 8: photographs by 
Susan Butler. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (257-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. hes aia 26: a 
group exhibition of 
88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through May 12: 

” a group 4 ; 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY (973- 
3454), 600 . Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 


4 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Spectrum: 1990: The 
Boston Women's Caucus for Art Exhibition.” 


FERRIN GALERY AT PINCH POTTERY (413-586- 
4509), 179 Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon- 
5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Underwater,” a group 
show in all media inspired by the flora and fauna of 
the aquatic environment. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Apr. 30: “La Nature — 
1990," an exhibition of oil paintings by Pat 


GALLERY §7 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 
Through Apr. 30: recent paintings by Edward F. 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 21: 
works by Susan Zeeman Rogers; “Drawings About 
a Young Man,” works by Theresa Monaco. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Apr. 28: works by T. Lux 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 2: “Natural Selection,” an installation of painted 
abstractions extending from the walls of the gallery. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 
Signature Gallery, Dock Sq., North St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr.15: “Studies in 
Contrasts," works by Jane Bruce and John 


Nickerson. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 21: watercolors by Charles P. 


Demetropoulos. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 2: “Works on Paper,” a group exhibition inciud- 
ing works by Gregory Amenoff, Jack Berthot, 
Elizabeth Murray, Kathy Porter, and others. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues,-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made jew- 
elry. Through May 12: “New Paintings by Martin 
Mugar, 1990.” 

HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings by 
Howard Kline. 

HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 
St., Cambridge. Thus.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Apr. 19: “Inner Space — Inner Light," works by 
Priscilla Joyce Dreyman. 

IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Primitive art from 
Third World countries, including Haitian paintings, 
Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, weavings, and 
sculpture. Through May 20: “Yantric Art,” meditative 
stitchery by Shih-Ling; group show of Haitian art. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through May 4: an 
exhibition of photographs taken with a plastic- 
lensed Diana camera by Lisa Sette, and works on 
paper by Janet Kyle. 

JANAN GALLERY (508-473-1504), Rte. 140 and 
Cunniff Ave., Milford. Through Apr. 28: “Fantasy 
Art,” an exhibition of drawings, paintings, and wood 
sculptures by Stephen Brown Robie. 

JOHN COPLEY.GALLERY (357-7345), 92 South 
St., first floor, Boston. Through May 9: an exhibition 
of recent oil paintings and prints by Charles 
Kellman. 

JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Portraits from the ‘60s," paintings 
by Joseph Solman. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: wooden assemblages and works 
on paper by Nancy Day. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
29: “More Pricks Than Kicks,” works by Andrea 
Champlin and Bradley Rubenstein; sculpture by W. 
Pritchett. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 5: new paintings and works on paper 
by Conley Harris. 

MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 207 
South St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 14: paintings by David Salle. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Apr. 20-May 6: an exhibition of paintings and limited 
edition prints by Fanch Ledan. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 21: “what 
becomes (imprint),” a sound installation by Ed 


MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Contemporary 
pop art including graphics by Tom Wesselmann and 
works by Andy Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David 
Hockney, Red Grooms, and Frank Stella. 

NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrube! 
Gallery, 15 Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Includes a co!- 
lection of books about our environment and sola 
system. Through May 13: “images of New England: 
Eight Massachusetts Nature Photographers,” and 
wildlife sculpture. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: paintings by Rafael Mahdavi, 
Miroslav Antic, Marthe Larsen, and Balthasar 


Semper. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs, until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 29: drawings by Marilyn Davidson. Through 
Apr. 30: flower arrangements by Maria Arcese. 
NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (527-3960), 345 Walnut 
St., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Apr. 22: 
watercolor paintings by Polly Hayton. Through Apr. 
30: paintings by Stephen Cope. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 
28: new works by Jane Smaidone. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-6754), 324 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Apr. 30: “Somebody Wasn't 
Continued on page 34 
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Depressed,” advertising from the 1930s. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: “Beadwork of the Ndebele,” a col- 
lection of ceremonial beadwork from the Ndebele 
tribe of southern Africa. 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), Gallery of American 
Artisanry, '831 Beacon St., Newton Centre. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “Claire 
Sanford: New Works,” an exhibition of vessels and 


jewelry. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: exhi- 
bition of stone from Zimbabwe. 

PIER 9 CAFE (427-1153), 92 Harvard St., 

Brookline. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 
peers pe aa 28: “A Warmer Season,” 


PRUDENTIAL SKYWALK (236-3318), Copley Sa. 


Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Apr. 26 
exhibition of of works by winners of the Campfire Girt 


and Boys clay sculpture competing. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
pees = Apr. 20: oil paintings of Nantucket by 


RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
a May 19: “Robert Motherwell: Selected 


ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: photographs by Diane Arbus and Weegee. 

SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1- 5 p.m. Through May 3: “Spring 


” watercolors by Virginia Avery. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (21 (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through May 5: “Turned 
Vessels Defined,” an exhibition curated by Albert 
Lecoff, Director of the Wood Turning Center, 


SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 26: All 
New England Juried Exhibition. 

SOUTH STATION (437-7722), on the MBTA Red 
line, — oe Apr. 16 on the Grand 
Concourse: “I've Been Working on the Railroad,” an 
exhibit of De trains. 

STARR GALLERY (965-7410). Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Fri. 10 a.m. -2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 13: “In 
Remembrance: The Holocaust Wall Hangings of 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY me ER (341- 

2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and 
Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “How Goodly Are 
Thy Tabernacles,” an exhibition of photographs of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by Steve 
Kellerman. 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow St., 
Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through May 6: “Animal Fabrications,” 
soft sculpture of animal furniture by Lynn DiNino. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
. 14-May 16: “Ed Ruscha: New Works." 
29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m. -1:30 a.m. Through May 
13: “Possible .” imagined 
by Herm Freeman. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rie. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through May 3: 
“Noctumes and Botanicals," a mixed-media exhibit 
by Penelope Manzella and Lyn Hayden. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through May 31: “Ships, Portraits, and 
Marines,” marine art from the early 19th century 
through the impressionist era. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 14: monoprints by Lois Masor 


Beatty. 

ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A Main St, 
2nd floor, Medfield. Through Apr. 14: monoprints by 
ee ee eee 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. Toy 
trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jun. 17: photographs by Lucien Aigner, recent 
bronze scupture by Ikuko Burns, and work by mem- 
bers of the Guild of New England. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Apr. 28: “Conger Metcalf 
Retrospective,” an exhibition of paintings. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM pee. 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 

$1. Activities for families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 
a.m., nature stories; at 10 a.m., a “Spring 
Celebration’ beoi 


begins. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 
6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through Apr. 30 in the Great Hall: Pro Arts juried 
stent exhibition of photographs and handmade 
bt. ..s. Through Apr. 30 in the Research Library: 
"Cuoks in Print: The Art of the Cookbook,” an exhi- 
bition of cookbooks in ion with the “Cooks 
in Print” lecture series. Through Apr. 30 in the 
Wiggins Gallery: “Play Ball,” photographs of such 
bu. -dall heroes as Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Ted 
Williams, Joe DiMaggio, Cy Young, and Dizzy 
Dean; “The Teaching Drawings of Arthur Polonsky.” 

Through May.31 io.the Cheverus Room: “William 


Gibbons Preston: The Evolution of an Architect” 


(closed Thurs. after 5 p.m.). Through May 31 in the 
South Gallery: “Highlights of the Architectural 
Collections of the Boston Public Library.” Through 
Apr. 30 in the Gallery: “Adventures in 
Light and Color,” a survey of the stained glass of 
Charles J. Connick Associates (closed Thurs. after 
5 p.m.). 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM (338- 
1773), Congress Street rp Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships involved 
in the famous uprising, and period museum. 

tea. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year-olds, 
$1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum includes 
a Japanese house, a comic-strip-making station, 
and art by local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “What If You 
Couldn't . . . 2” is an exhibition to help children and 
others gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “The Kids Bridge” 
explores issues of cultural and racial diversity. Sat.: 
older children are invited to a cooking event with 
television chef David Samarco. Activities and per- 
formances planned in conjunction with the Big 
Apple Circus begin daily at 1 and 2 p.m. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM (508- 
987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., North Oxford. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of Barton, 


founder of the American 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St. Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Jul. 22: “Between the Rivers: 
Itinerant Painters From the Connecticut to the 
Hudson,” an exhibition of folk painting. Through Jul. 
1: “Antoine-Louis Barye: The Corcoran Collection,” 
an exhibition of sculpture and watercolors. 
CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours given on 
the hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr., displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 


periods. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 
p.m. Admission $5, $4 for studénts and seniors, 
free for children under five, half-price for all Fri. 5-9 
p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated films present- 
ed daily. Includes a collection of robots and interac- 
tive computers; “The Honeywell Animals,” sculp- 
tures made from computer components; “Design a 
Deck,” an interactive exhibit for would-be architects; 
and historical exhibits. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St, 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry. Mon.-Fri.: Free pup- 
pet shows begin daily at 10:30 and 2:30 p.m. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St, Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
Includes American and European paintings and 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th centuries. 
Through Apr. 29: “A Classic Usonian!: Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s 1950 House for Isadore J. and Lucille 
Zimmerman.” Through May 6: “Formulation: 
Articulation,” an exhibition of silkscreen prints by 
Josef Albers. Call for information of “MusicFilmFest” 


presentations. 
CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM (508-462- 
8681), 25 Water St., Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed in a 
Greek Revival building by Robert Mills. 
See 10: “Seeing Japan,” featuring sou- 
venirs brought to Newburyport homes in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Ongoing: 
“Masks: Making Faces,” an exhibition on ancient 
and ethnic masks and contemporary works; and 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three Centuries of 
British Works on Paper,” with etchings, engravings, 
and lithographs. Through Apr. 22: “50s Ad Work: 
aphs by Ralph Bartholomew and Ruzzie 
Green,” and “America Worked: The 1950s 
of Dan Weiner.” 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art, with an 
emphasis on New England artists. Through Apr. 15: 
“A Different War: Vietnam in Art,” a traveling, mixed- 
media exhibition of works created since the 1960s 
by over 50 artists critical of the war in Vietnam. 
Ongoing video presentations include Vietnam: 
Images of War, screening continuously; in the Year 
of the Pig, screening Sat. at 1 p.m.; and The World 
of Charlie Company, screening Sun. at 1 p.m. 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Charles Ginnever, Judith Brown, Mags Harries, 
George Rickey, Mark di Suvero, and Alexander 
Liberman. 


EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rie. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-9 
p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. Antique 
— train rides, petting zoo, carousel 


eaeex INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 


Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2.50: 


for children. Gardens, historic houses dating back 
to 1684, and a research library. Museum features 
silver, glass and ceramics, portraits and landscape 
p-intings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through May 27: “Arthur Polonsky: Selected Works 
1944-1990;” “The Boston Printmakers 42nd North 
American Print Exhibition with sculptures by 
Penelope Jencks;” and “Where All Ladders Start,” a 


mixed-media installation by Anna Strickland. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 


Oak St. Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. after 5 
p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 


contemporary 
and sculpture employing classical Greek and 
Roman conceived to the 


ongo- 
ing exhibit, “Motif and Meaning.” Through May 27: 
“Recent Acquisitions: ee ae an exhibit 


at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: an exhibition of decora- 
tive objects made in China brought to America in 
the Federal period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 


: demonstrations 
and programs begin at 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


(admission $5). 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children and senior citizens. Through Sep. 
2: “The Arsenal of Old Africa,” an exhibition of tradi- 
tional weapons and body defenses from the African 
continent. Sun.: children’s books-writer Jane Yolen 
speaks at 1 p.m.; fantasy illustrator presents a 
demonstration at 3 p.m. Both programs are 
free with museum admission. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through May 
20: “The Expulsion of the Moors,” a multi-media 
installation of works by Raul Ruiz exploring the 
Christian/Moorish roots of Spanish culture; “Mary 
Heilmann: A Survey,” an exhibition of abstract paint- 


ings. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM (566- 
1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, built in the 
style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than 3 centuries. Among the 
highlights are portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, 
and Whistler; Italian Renaissance paintings by 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum collection. 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The collection 
includes a holography exhibit and American and 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 


rfl FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
eet Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.; West Wing Spe Thurs. 


“Painting and Decorative 
noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and Classical 
Walk" begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. of the 
month. “Tea and Music” is served at 2:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies Committee Gallery (addi- 
tional admission $2). Call extension 368 for infor- 


ceramics from the 9th to the 18th centuries. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Jul. 8: “Connections: 
Martin Puryear,” an exhibition of abstract . 
and “American Abstraction Since the 1960s: A 
Selection Drawn Primarily From the Permanent 
Collection.” 


— Gund Gallery. Through Apr. 29: “Monet in the 
‘90s: The Series 
— Trustman Galleries. Through May 9: “Shaker 
Spirit Drawings from Hancock,” an exhibition of 24 
Shaker “spirit,” or “gift,” drawings, which were creat- 
ed to illustrate spiritual messages. 
— Gallery talks are free with museum admission. 
All lectures take place in Remis Auditorium and 
cost $7.50, $6.50 for members (unless otherwise 
noted). Sat.: at noon, “Women of Greece and 
Rome” is a gallery talk. Wed.: at 1 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium, New York Times garden writer Allen 
Lacy delivers a lecture on “The American Vision: 
Painting With Beds of Flowers”; at 6 p.m., 
“American Portraits: Facts Behind the Faces” is a 
gallery talk; at 8 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, “The 
Conservator's Perspective” is a lecture presented 
by Arthur Beale, director of the MFA’s Research 
. Thurs.: gallery talks include “American 
Landscape” at 11 a.m., and “Imperial Taste: 
Chinese Ceramics from the Percival David 
Collection” at 7 p.m. 
— Children’s activities are free with museum admis- 
sion. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute drop-in 
workshop for children six to 12. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Let 
It Begin Here: Lexington and the Revolution” 


Indians: A Catlin Portiolio,” 19th-century lithographs 


by George Catlin. Through May 20: “Lafayette: 
Hero of Two Worlds,” an exhibition on the life of the 


man who led troops in both the American and 


French revolutions. Thurs. at’7:30 p.m.: “Popular 
Protest, and the 


Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 and 
seniors. Includes special-effects demonstrations, a 
nine-foot-high incubator with baby chicks, the the- 
ater of electricity (with indoor thunder. 
shows daily), and hands-on computer exhibits. 
Ongoing: he the Roof of the World,” the 
exploration of Mt. Everest and the science of geo- 
graphic — Through Apr. 24: “Space 
20 space program artifacts that have 
‘ee lives of consumers. Through May 27: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs,” featuring five moving 


‘replicas of dinosaurs. Through May 28: “About 


Faces” offers visitors the opportunity to study their 
own faces. Sat.: programs for the hearing-impaired 
are offered throughout the day; call 589-0373 for 
information. 


— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69," with music by the Doors 
and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. at 8:30 
p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 p.m. 
“Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 

begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. Call museum for infor- 

vacation 


underwater world off the northeast coast of 
Australia, and “The First Emperor of China,” the 
story of Qin Shihuang, who conquered six states to 
unify the vast territory of China. Call for times. 
— Planetarium admission vag $3.50 for children 
and seniors. la is currently showing 
A Planetarium Magazine" Fri. and 
Tues.-Thurs. ‘at 1:30 p.m., with additional shows 
Sat.-Sun. at 4:30 p.m. “A Planet Called Home" 
shows Sat.-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. (with 
an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.); Fri.and 
Tues.-Thurs. at 11 a.m., 3:30 (with an additional 
show Fri. at 7 p.m.). 
— Lectures are free with museum admission, but 
require tickets. Cail 589-0270. Sat.: sign language 
interpreted programs for the hearing impaired 
include “A Planet Called Home” in the Planeterium 
at 11:30 a.m., a live animal demonstration at 1 p.m., 
and the Theater Of Electricity at 2 p.m. Mon.-Fri. at 
1 and 3 p.m.: a demonstration of scientific princi- 
ples involved in the exploration of space is present- 
ed in the Cahners Theater by Michael A. Caterina, 
Aerospace Education Specialist at the 
NASA/Goddard Space Flight Center. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts relating to African-American her- 


itage. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 
dren, students, and seniors. Ongoing: “Putting 
America.on Wheels: New England Paves the Way,” 
featuring 18 mint-condition, New rp Rg 
automobile r 


An 


the '20s and ‘30s. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508-997- 
0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 


ship; pinings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. A film of a whaling chase is 
shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. Through May 30: 
“Men of Color, to Arms,” honoring New Bedford 
blacks who served in the Civil War. 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (508-994- 
0115), 5¢ No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 
10 am.-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for the elderly, 
50¢ children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 
a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 
ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan." “The Rain Forest: Secret 

Darkened 


aboard the Discovery. The Lowell lecture series 
features “A Question of Survival’ on Fri. at 7:45 
p.m., and “The Artist in = Rainforest” on Thurs. at 
7:45 p.m. Lectures are 
NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and other animals, 
and astronomy. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists, seth satya 
Through May 6: “Collection Quilts,” f selec- 
tions from the museum collection and the Annie 
Offen collection. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Adrnisson $4, $1 fr citron Sun.: a free gallery 
talk begins at 3 p. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer. and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206. Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢.for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
— and ship models. Through May 1: 
Boston: Federal Town to Mercantile City, 
ime toes tape Pin tgp onaenioee 
Scott. 


White Allen 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re-cre- 


a sae taping ead tom oats 
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ation of 1830s 
phe 


New England town. Includes tavem 
xhibit; J. veal caemanerts 
Bixby House, 19th-century home of a 


tecewah 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m.; open until 5:15 
p.m. after Apr. 15. Admission $2, $1.50 for students 
and seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 17th-centu- 
ty house owned by Revere during the 
Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 
for children six t016, $10 per family. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The museum features a collection of 
marine paintings and drawings; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and silver 
of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selections from 
the African Collection’; “Steamship Travel”; “Tollers 
and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl Decoys, 
1840-1940"; and “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia,” an exhibition of traditional 
arts made by Cambodians, Laotians, and 
Vietnamese. Wed. at 11 a.m.: “The Asian Export 
Art Wing: The Architect's View” is a lecture. Free 


with museum admission. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 
$6 children five-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower I/) available. Group tours 
available. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim vil- 
lage and settlement. Sun: a nature 
walk begins at 1 p.m.; fee $1. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library 
and 


SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 


CIATION, 

— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, (413) 732- 
6092, 220 State St., Springfield. Wed. and Fri.-Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Free. Includes Impressionist, 
Expressionist, and early modern-European paint- 
ings, a gallery of contemporary art, and two gal- 
leries of Asian art. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for chil- 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated pf from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old Ironsides. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- -2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 
1 p.m. Collections of American and European paint- 
Ings and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
Nutting furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The sec- 
ond floor of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American decorative 
arts. Through Apr. 15: “Tim Rollins + K.0.S. 

109,” large-scale works by English teacher Rollins 
and a group of South Bronx teens known as the 
Kids of Survival. The works incorporate themes 
from the writings of Katka, Orwell, and Stephen 


Crane. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main St, 
Wenham. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.~4 p.m. Admission’ $2, 
$1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for children. Doll collection 
and17th-century furniture doll house. Through Apr. 
22: “Gangway for Flappers,” a re-creation of the 
decks of a 1920s ocean liner with an exhibition of 
period fashions. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART (508-452- 
7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat.'11’a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for chil- 
dren. The Whistler family arrived in 1894, and 
James spent his first three years here. The 
permanent collection includes etchings and 


lithographs by Whistler. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensiye collection of 


- Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and 
New include Korean 


Islamic 
ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries. The 


wallpapers 
display at the Salisbury Mansion, 40 Highland St, 
Worcester. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, free 
for members and children. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” featuring works by Max D. 
Stern. 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960,” works 
by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, and 


Lartigue. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jun. 17: photographs by Lucien Aigner, recent 


ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through May 5: “Odella, a hidden survivor,” a pho- 
a essay by Carlotta Duarte, with paintings 


Odel 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 

— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm. 

Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Through May 4: “Subjective Abstraction,” an. exhibi- 

tion of works by Boston artists. Also showing are 

photographs from the films Sorceress and The 
Bridegroom, which is currently showing at 

te , 


CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS.CENTER 
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(577-1400), 41 Second St., . Mon.-Fri. 
11. a.m.-4 p.m. Apr. 17-May 11: 14th Annual 
& Latin Exhibit. 


DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Through 
Apr. 22: “50s Ad Work: Photographs by Ralph 
Bartholomew and Ruzzie Green,” and “America 
Worked: The 1950s Photographs of Dan Weiner.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 


LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Hilles Library (495-8722), Radcliffe College, 59 
Shepard St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 8:45 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. “Seven Ways of Seeing,” 

an exhibition of photographs by the N + 1 Group. 
Reception Apr. 20, 6-8 p.m. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum, (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 30: 
“Front Yard Photos from Costa Rica: Insects and 
Flowers Up Close.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Until That Last Breath: Women 
With Hoga an exhibition of photographs by Ann 


pena (407-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through May 4: 
exhibition of photographs taken with a plastic- 
lensed Diana camera by Lisa Sette, and works on 
paper by Janet Kyle. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 

— List Visual’Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St.; 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Jno Cook: Radically Recycled 
Cameras,” an exhibition of cameras and pho- 


tographs. 

NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrubel 
Gallery, 15 Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 
13: “Images of New England: Eight Massachusetts 


Nature Photographers. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Apr. 20-May, 11: “Point of 
View," an advertising photography exhibit. 
Reception Apr. 20, 6-8 p.m. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 10: an exhibition of 85 paintings, 
Sanvesters. drawings, and photographs by 
Winslow Homer; “At Home With Themselves: 


to be photographed. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 
Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also 
Tues. and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr. 27: 
“Gordon Parks: Moment Without Proper Names,” 
photographs taken by Parks for Life magazine from 
1949-1970. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 

— BEB Gallery, 231 South Main St., Providence, 
Ri; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 Through Apr. 15: pho- 
Atographs by Jim Pomeroy. Apr. 15-20: photographs 
by Katy Homans. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: photographs by Diane Arbus and Weegee. 
SPECTRUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m., 


Light,” an exhibition of photographs by Leslie Hahi. 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER (341- 
2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri, until 3 p.m., and 
Sat..1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “How Goodly Are 
Thy Tabernacles,” an exhibition of photographs of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by Steve 
Kellerman. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
LaCava Campus Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: paintings by Lowell artist 
Charles Gallagher. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 

— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 4: photographs from the films, 
Sorceress and The Imported Bridegroom; 
“Subjective Abstraction,” an exhibition of works by 
Boston artists. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (353-3571), 775 
Commonwealth Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: “Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made 
on: Projects and Productions of the School of 
Theatre Arts Design/Production Student Body and 


— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m, Through 
Sep. 30: a collection of memorabilia commemorat- 
ing Bette Davis. On the first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.- 
11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): through May 31: 
“Victorian Poets: Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett ing” is an exhibition on the poets’ lives 
and works; through Aug. 31: “Samuel Beckett: 
1906-1989," featuring letters and first editions of his 


plays. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), Laura 
Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: “Comment on the Eighties,” a sur- 
vey of artists’ responses to political concerns 
Eighties. 


CURRY COLLEGE (330-0500, x2226), 1071 Blue 
Hill Ave., Milton. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Apr. 17- 
26 in the Parents’ Lounge: paintings, sculpture, 


; a and computer-generated images by 


ya STATE COLLEGE (508-620-1220), 
Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy College Center, 100 
State St., Framingham. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 18: paintings and drawings by Kathy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, 


Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 
from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 
plants in a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, ; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
The first floor houses changing exhibitions. Through 
May 6: a survey of American art from 1830 to 1930, 
including paintings and sculpture by Winslow 
Homer, John Singer Sargent, ia O'Keefe, and 
George Innes, and a stained glass window by John 
LaFarge. Through Jun. 10: “Gods, Thrones, and 
Peacocks Revisited,” 30 miniature northern Indian 
paintings from the collection of John Kenneth 
Galbraith. 


— Bunting institute (495-8212), 34 Concord Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Industrial 
Relics,” oil paintings by Anne Seelbach; “In the 
Forest of the Night: Drawings and Paintings from 
the Amazon,” by Prilla Smith Brackett. 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 


“Tor children, free to all Sat. morning. 


— Cabot House, Radcliffe Quadrange. This is an 
outdoor exhibit available for 24 hours daily. 
Through May 18: “Site Lines,” an installation by 
Marty Cain. 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: “Jan Lenica: Posters.” 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. moming. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American silver, 
furniture, and porcelain. hanes Low 3: “Early 
Netherlandish Art from the Harvard Collections." 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through May 4: 
fecent works by Barcelona-based architects Alberto 
Viaplan and Helio Pifién. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 


to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 


~ Birds,” exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 30: 


“Front Yard Photos from Costa Rica: insects and 
Flowers Up Close.” 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and. South 
America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 
and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Until That Last Breath: Women 
With AIDS,” an exhibition of photographs by Ann 


Meredith. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, 621 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 

— Thompson Gallery, 364 Longwood Ave. Daily 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Apr. 13: “Works for Space,” a 
series of performances and installations, is present- 
ed as part Mass. College of Arts’ annual 
Eventworks festival, which runs through Apr. 30. 
See Events listings for more information on festival 
activities. 

— Longwood Auditorium, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Poli Marichal's multi-media installation, 
“Dilemma |: Burundanga Boricua,” is presented 
Wed. at 10:30 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., and Thurs. at 
7:30 p.m. Donations accepted. 

tee meen INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 


Cambridge. 
— Architecture Gallery (253-7494), Building 7, 4th 


-) floor, 77 Mass. Ave. Open 24 hours daily. Through 


Apr. 20: “The Traditional Arts and Architecture of 
San'a, Yemen Arab Republic,” a mixed-media 


group exhibition. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St.; 

Mon.-Fri. gh Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Architecture,” an exhibition 


Through Apr. 22: “Paper 
‘of art from the Soviet Union (1979-1989); paintings 


by Rebecca Purdum; “Jno Cook: Radically 
an exhibition of cameras and 


photographs. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 


PALFREY STREET SCHOOL (926-1844), 119 
St., Watertown. Through Apr. 30: a mixed- 

media exhibit of art by students aged 13-18. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 10: an exhibition of 85 paintings, 
watercolors, drawings, and photographs by 


Women,” representations of gender from the per- 
manent collection; “At Home With Themselves: 
and Interviews with Gay and Lesbian 


Photographs 
Couples,” by Sage Sohier. Reception Apr. 20, 5-7 


p.m 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess 
Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 29: “Watercolors and 
,” works by Sara Weeks Peabody. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 
Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also 
Tues. and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr, 27: 
“Gordon Parks: Moment Without Proper Names,” 
photographs taken by Parks for Life magazine from 
1949-1970. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 


Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission 
$1. hint op op Apr. 22: “Terra incognita: New 
Directions in 


Landscape,” a group 

show of paintings and sculpture, and “The 
Tradition in ” Through May 

13: “The Art of Hmong Textiles.” Through May 6: 


tion of drawings. Through May 27: “Thomas 


Sgouros: 18 Small Paintings.” Through Aug. 25: 
“ttalian Painting: Treasures From the Permanent 


— Red Eye Gallery, 30 No. Main St..; Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 15: photographs by 
dim Pomeroy. Apr. 15-20: photographs by Katy 


— Sol Koffler Gallery, 30 No. Main St.; Mon.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs, until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 


Through Apr. 22: by 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741-6440), 

Winfisky , Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Apr. 

26: Student Awards Exhibition. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 

Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri..10 a.m.- 

4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 27: pastel drawings by 

Helen Hawes. 


SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413-585-2760), 
Northampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 20: oe oot 
Spero; an exhibition of prints by Yvonee Jacquette; 
Postcards,” a group exhibit. 

SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY (999- 
8765), Visual and Performing Arts Building, North 
Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 20-26: Design 
Department exhibition. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts Center, Talbot 
Ave. Museum of Fine Arts thesis exhibits are cur- 
ee oe through Apr. 20: works by Judith 


UMASS/AMHERST Student Union Art Gallery, 
(413-545-0792), Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 13: figurative paintings and drawings 
by Jonah Kinigstein. Apr. 16-20: sculpture by Bill 
pes stan Reception Apr. 16, 5-7 p.m. 


_ faae vp sl (929-8282), Columbia Pt., 
Dorchester. Mon. and Wed. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 
and Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
and 2:30-5 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: 
paintings by Ros Barron. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “A Survey of 
Printworks in Color,” a juried exhibition. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Wed. open until 9 p.m. 
Sun., 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. 
on Sun. Current exhibits run through Jun. 11: 
“Arcadia in Haden Kensett's The White 
Mountains — Mount Washington,” a exhibit featur- 
ing landscape paintings by John F. Kensett, Jasper 
Cropsey, and Frederic Church; and an installation 
by Kate Ericson and Mel Ziegler; an exhibition of 
recent acquisitions including a rare calotype by 
Eugene Cuvelier and a watercolor by John 
LaFarge. Tues. at 4:30 p.m.: a gallery talk on the 
i School. 


(734-5200, 
x126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 
p.m. Through Jun. 3: “Children’s Exhibit: Head Start 
Celebrates 25 Years." 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte, 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 am.5 


Through Apr. 29: Barbara Takenaga: Painted 
Panels," Through Jul. 22: “American Art of the 
Sixties and Seventies.” 
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who burned 
velAzquez’ 
allegorical 
mAsterpiece: 
the expulsion 
of tHe moors 


Enter a provocative kaleidoscope of the 
great eras of Spanish history. Explore influences 
of Islamic and Christian culture through cinema 

and theater, shadow and light. 
EXPULSION OF THE MOORS 
MULTI-MEDIA INSTALLATION 
BY RAUL RUIZ 
31-MAY 20, 1990 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


1L.c.a. 


what do you see? 


Fcossaan cnnneneannennnneenenennnnaanatl 


COME SEE A PAINTER WHO'S LOOKED 
AT LIFE FROM MANY DIFFERENT ANGLES. 


“My paintings,” says Mary Heilmann, “are the depictions 
of simple geometric systems which I devise in my mind, 
and then sketch on paper. When they’re finished, the 
evidence of my moves remains, showing the three 

dimensions, and a fourth, time: 


MARY HEILMANN: A SURVEY. 
MARCH 31-MAY 20, 1990. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


1.c.a. 


what do you see? 


| CINE ARGENTINO 


Argentina claims one of the oldest and 
most influential film industries in the 
world. With more than 40 films and 
videotapes (many U.S. or N.E. premieres) 
ranging from the nuevo cine and cine lib- 
eracion to the post-1983 democratic 
renaissance, E ARGENTINO cele- 

brates one of the most vital and engaging ~ 
national cinemas. 


April 11-25 and May11-23 
_ 955 Boylston St. * 266-5152 
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,DOSTON'S HIT DINNER/SHOW 
LAR PERFORMANCES EVERY THURS., FRI, & SAT. 8PM © SUN. 7:30PM 
















Harvard University's 


Lowell House " by Bill Marx 















C 
4 t h "The food is terrific... Bravo!" ad L ui AN AFTERNOON WITH KAREN AKERS. 
Hilarious Lottie Mendelson, Y Based on the plays of Franz Wederkind, Tony-nominated musical-theater actress 
SMASH HIT The Tab Newspapers usic by Alan Berg and chanteuse Karen Akers, currently 
MONTH April 19, 21, 25, 26 & 27 appearing on Broadway in Grand Hotel 
: . at Harvard Radcliffe's A, is Theater (as the ballerina's tall, torching confi- 








dante), appears in concert. At the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston (931-2000), April 22. 
Curtain is at 4 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 to 


$24. 
AMATEURS. Tom (The Boys Next Door) 
Griffin's new play is set at the opening- 
night party of ‘an established community 
theater and deals with “that alarming gap 
between what we hope for in life and what 
‘we really get.” David Wheeler directs the 
showbiz comedy, which was the recipient 
of a CBS/Dramatists Guild Award for 
excellence. At Trinity Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), April 20 
through June 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a matinee at 2:p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 
BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE CABI- 
NET and SISYPHUS. Two new one-acts 
by Max Burbank of the local comedy 
troupe “Guilty Children.” The opener is a 
satire in the style of lonesco and 
the Marx Brothers”; the next piece is a 
one-woman show about a sculptor who is 
undergoing “an existential crisis.” At the 
Charlestown Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), April 
20 through May 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; discounts 
available for students and seniors. 
B-MOVIE, THE PLAY. The American pre- 
miere of a Canadian comedy that stars its 
author, Tom Wood, in the role of a movie 
director “who under increasing re to 


The show knocks 'em Dead!" 
Robin Dougherty, The Boston Phoenix 


Lots of audience participation! 
TIX TO SHOW ONLY ALSO AVAILABLE! GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 


3 ENTREE CHOICES! (617) 482-0930 
Nick's Dinner Theatre, 100 Warrenton St. 


eventworks 1990 presents 


Poli Marichal BURUNDANGA BORICUA 


a Puertoriquena filmmaker's lyrical exploration of cultural identity 
Longwood Theater, 364 Brookline Ave, free April 18-19 


Ellen Fullman LONGITUDINAL VIBRATION 


sixty feet of vibrating metal - like angels combing your brains 
Collins Gym, 621 Huntington Ave, $5/$3 w/MCA ID April 19 


Holly Hughes WORLD WITHOUT END 
the latest from this wild, brillant and Oble-winning femme fatale 
Longwood Theater, 364 Brookline Ave, $5/$3 April 20-21 


call 731-2040 for more information! 





8 p.m. © Tickets $7, soe Student LD. 
Opening Night Gala Performance 


Tickets $25, $17.50 w/ Student LD. 









































sion: $10 
Out of Town Tickets 617-492-1900 


New Ehrlich Theatre 
ef Tremont St. (At Clarendon) 


on 
Box Office: 617-482-6316 


Brandeis University Department of Theater Arts 
presents 


Kiss Me Kate 


music and lyrics by COLE PORTER 





















directed by Theodore Pappas complete his break-through film — a 
One of —— all-time favorite musicals featuring “Wunderbar,” "Too Sear snibeune ber chewy mus. 4 
Darn Hot," “So in Love am |" & more. The farce was first presented by Toronto's 







Shaw Festival, and went on to success at 
the Edinburgh Theatre Festival. At the 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-4008), April 20 

20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$20 until April 24; $27.50 to $37.50 there- 
after; pee matinees half-price for stu- 
dents and 


& CELEBRATION OF BLACK STORY- 
TELLING. This impressive round-up of 
international yarnspinners includes Derek 
Burrows. from the. Bahamas, Harriet 
M from Africa, and Len Cabral 
from the Cape Verde Islands, as well as 
Brother Blue, Lurline Munoz-Bennett, and 
Guy Peartree. Presented by Storytellers in 
Concert at the Christian Life Center 
Auditorium, Central Square, 85 Bishop 
Allen Drive, Cambridge (628-5865), April 
14. Curtain is at 2 p.m. (family ge 


Spi Tschaadianacanaieee 
ingold ter, Waltham (near junction of Mass. Pike & 128 
FREE PARKING. 


CALL 736-3400 











For more shan thirty years, the Greater Boston 
2 Youth —_, Orchestras (GBYSO) 
NZ have provided music education of the 
O and secondary-school music students 

S from the New England area. GBYSO 
graduates are now members of such 

ous orchestras as the Boston, Atlanta, 


highest quality to talented elementary- 
Baltimore, and San Francisco S§ phony 
Orchestras, 
























and the Los Angeles Phi onic. FOR UP -TO-THE - and 8 p.m. (adult concert) on Saturday. Tix 
$3 to $7; $5 for students and senio: 

MINUTE DETAILS ON CHARLOTTE’S WEB. J h Robinete' 

, " adaptation , 
April 25 ¢ Senior Orchestra Outreach Concert EARTH DAY EVENTS E.B. White. in which Wilbur the ay 
New Bedford Auditorium, 10 a.m. AND ACTIVITIES IN Peary Ca 2 eam ae 
Joel Bard, Conducting Senior Orchestra NEW ENGLAND 180 the Riverway, Boston (734-5203), 
‘ 4 April 13 through May 13. Curtain is at 
April29 Spring Concert 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 






with matinees at 2:p.m. on W 
and at 3 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 


Tix $7. 
THE DANGEROUS WAY TO COOK. A 
evening of improvisational scenes and 
sketches by a five-member ensemble 
Phil Lebovits, founder of “Guilty 
Children") that features a one-act play 
Culled from audience . At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through April 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. 
DON JUAN IN HELL, The Shavian guide 
to Hades, where the devil and his minions 
debate, rather than fry, their way through 
eternity. Presented by the Winter 
Company at the Leland Center, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (423-2966), 
through April 22. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL! This music- 
and-comedy spoof parades the familiar 
faces of baby-boom:television across the 
stage, not only in live sketches and songs 
but in pre-taped segments viewed on 
above-the-stage video monitors. With 


Boston University Concert Hall, 4 p.m. 
String Training Ensemble and 

Repertory Orchestra 

Lila Ainsworth and Joel Bard, Conducting 











THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WFNX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 






Greater Boston Youth Symphony Orchestras 
855 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
61 7/353-3348 







YEONCERT DANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


Deborah Wolf, Artistic Director 


Peer ronreniee moons gg ee —_ sate 
aire on e nostalgia-packe 
AND DEBORAH WOLE | to mix every tact cincsicrTv moment 
ENCORE PERFORMANCES Ateancredrearioncpal ate phi 
8 L al's not a bit more adventurous, because 

BOULEVARD OF LOVE | task Presented by Glob Cabaret at the 


Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0972), through April 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 5 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $19.50 to $22.50. 


LUCINDA CHILDS’ RACE 
APRIL 19, 20, 218 PM 





EDUCATING RITA. Willy (Shiri 
APRIL 22 3:PM | valentine) Russo's updete of Pyomaten 
Coe annual centers on the ambivalent relationship 
Erne comes © aime mieten ir SARGENT DANCE THEATRE | wants to boner nareott ang ine booms om. 
-The Boston Globe Boston University ical prof she chooses as her tutor. Julie 


Walters and Michael Caine starred in-the 
movie version of the entertaining comedy. 
Presented by the New Repertory Theatre 
at the Newton Highlands Congregational 


41 University Road ¢ Boston 


Tickets $12 available at Bostix, all ticketron outlets 
Charge by phone 720 « 3434. For information call 661 ¢ 0237. 


Church, 54 Lincoln Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), April 19 through 


APRIL 13, 1990 


PLAY BY PLAY 





May 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $17; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

FAX OF LIFE. An “original revue of comic 
scenes” that “looks at transitional 
episodes of growing up and growing older” 
— including an imagined tryst between 
G.|. Joe and Barbie. The production 
inaugurates the new Black Box Theatre at 
the Boston Center for the Arts. Presented 
by City Stage Company at the BCA's 
Black Box Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (542-2291), April 19 through 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Saturday. 


Tix $8. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. The 
Fabulous invalid continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get, well, the last rites. Rex 
Harrison, ga-ga in his dotage; Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate (“Hello Shakespeare, my old 
friend/I think you are the living end”), are 
among the gooses newly cooked in 
Alessandrini’s oven — which, 
ly for 1990, is as hot as Kathleen Turner’s 
tin roof. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
FUN HOUSE MIRROR. Boston premiere 
of a new play by Dori. Appel; about two 
sisters in their 30s who, following the 
death of their mother, “are faced with their 
distorted perceptions of childhood and 
ey other.” At the Back Alley Theatre, 
Street, (491- 
5168), through April 29. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12; 
$10 for students and seniors. (See review 
in this issue.) 
GET ANY GUY THRU PSYCHIC MIND 
CONTROL OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Although short on the title's promised wis- 
dom, Cherie Bennett's new comedy with 
music is packed with bizarre characters 
and engaging. premises — few of which 
are as amusing in the-development as in 
the conception. (Psychic Mind Control, it 
turns out, is the name of a back-up singing 
group consisting of four sisters who are 
stranded in an lical theme park on 
the outskirts of Nashville.) Still, the Act | 
Arena production, on L. Stacy Eddy’s 
clever set, features lively performances, 
for the most part, from its cast and off- 
stage band. Presented by Act | Arena 
Theatre at the Keefe Technical School, 
corner of Winter and Fountain Streets, 
Framingham (508-820-9885), through 
April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $16; $2.50, discount for 


students and seniors. 

THE qe ACCORDING TO 
OMAHA. The worid of a drama 
by Libby Jacobs that deals “the strug- 
gle of an emotionally powerful woman and 
a sensual y' man for control of a con- 
fused girl.” Presented by the Triangle 
Theater Company at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. W th 
Saturday. Tix $15. (See review in this 
issue.) 

HEARTS CAN BE UNITED. An evening 
of prose and poetry written by residents of 
Martha's Vineyard during the turn-of-the- 
century. The recitations are accompanied 
by twelve original songs by Dillon Bustin. 
At the First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden Street, Cambridge (776-1366), 
Dont Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 


Tix $8. 

THE IMMIGRANT. Mark Harelik’s play, 
based on the life of his grandfather, is 
about a Russian Jew who ends up in 
Texas and “works himself into the 
American dream.” Daniel Shay, artistic 
director.the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
is staging the popular drama. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926), 
through April 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:45 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 
(See review in this issue.) 

AN INTERRUPTED LIFE. A one-woman 
show starring llona Ricardo as real life 
diarist Etty Hillesum, a young Jewish 
woman whose chronicle of life in 
Amsterdam during the early years of 
World War |! has been hailed as “a testi- 
mony of faith, hope, and love written in 
hell itself.” The superb Israeli novelist 
Aharon Appelfeld will introduce the perfor- 
mance. Presented by the Poets’ Theatre, 
in conjunction with the Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community: Center, at the 
Coolidge Corner Theatre, 290 Harvard 
Street, Brookline (495-2663), April 19. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday. Tix 


$10. 
ISLAND DILEMMA. A multi-media event 
about Puerto Rican identity, by award-win- 
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ning filmmaker Poli Marischal, Presented 
by Eventworks at the Theater, 
364 Brookline Avenue, Boston (731- 
2040), April 18 and 19. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday. Tix $2; 
free with Mass Art ID. 

THE KEEPER and LUCKY PARANOIA. 
Two new one-acts by local playwrights. 
The former, by Lori Rosner, “confronts the 
need. for personal space”; the latter, by 
James Doherty, “examines two artists who 
are searching for a way to survive the late 
20th century.” At the Performance Place, 
277 Broadway, Somerville (623-5510), 
April 19 through 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8. 
LADYGOURD SANGOMA: LOOK 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS. A musical four- 
some whose component parts hail from 
Women of the Calabash and Urban Bush 
Women, creating a musical idiom drawn 
from Brazilian, Caribbean, and African- 
American sounds, rhythms, folk tales, and 
traditional ethnic instruments. Presented 
by the Women in Theatre Festival at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Upham's Corner, Dorchester (524-4576), 
April 13 and 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to $14. 
LEGENDS ALIVE! April may be the cru- 
elest month: it's resuscitating Calvin 
Coolidge, as well as Molly Pitcher and 
Abe Lincoin, in a series of one-person 
shows at the Old South Meeting House. 
Bart McCarthy frees the slaves as Honest 
Abe on April 20; Boston actor Jim Cooke 
plays silent Cal, who he maintains was not 
only a gabber but a wit, on April 21. At the 
Old South Meeting House, corner of 
Washington and Milk streets, Boston (482- 
6439), through April 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday (April 20 and 
21 only). Tix $12; $20 for two perfor- 
mances. 

LES MISERABLES. The superduper 
musical blockbuster. — winner of eight 
Tony Awards — is back warbling about the 
plight of the poor. Sure, the scenically 
spectacular fusion of Hugo and hokum’s 
reductive; yet there's Something slickly 
primitive and unabashedly sentimental 
about the show that’s hard to resist. And 
this national-touring, production is better 
than the first. The saintly Jean Valjean is 
played with gentile strength by tenor J. 
Mark McVey, who sings eloquently and 
without strain. And his baritone pursuer, 
the Javert of Robert DuSoid, is the huski- 


apart and a “Make my day” leer. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston. (426-4520), through May 26. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $25 to $50; 
$16 for students. 
THE LOST BOYS. Allan Knee's “tender 
and poignant” drama explores playwright 
J.M. Barrie’s relationship with the English 
family that was to become the inspiration 
for Peter Pan. Jerome Kilty, a longtime 
associate of the American Repertory 
Theatre as actor and director, is at the 
helm, and Jeremy Geidt plays Barrie. Part 
of the American Repertory Theatre's 1990 
New Stages series, at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through April 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m.-on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday (April 13 only), and 
Saturday (April 14 only), with a matinee at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16 to $29. (See 
review in this issue.) 
MISS COLLEEN'S ABORTION. A benefit 
— for the Women's Center at 
Brodsky’s drama, 
ete tyeaeben thd tes aan Dace. 


pus (287-7986), April 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday: Tix $5; $3 with UMass IDs. 
MOTHERS AND OTHERS. Debra Wise’s 
acclaimed cabaret piece “uses a collage 
of docudrama, comedy, poetry, and song 
to.express the tangled web of roles, val- 
ues, and choices that make up women’s 
lives.” Wise, who is the co-director of the 
Underground Railway Theater, performs 
with guitarist Jeff Warschauer. At the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge (423- 
9555), April. 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix.$12; $6 for seniors and low- 
income patrons. All proceeds to benefit 
Community Works, a non-profit group 
composed of 21 Boston organizations 
working for progressive social change. 
MUMMENSCHANZ. The tremendously 
popular Zurich-based mime troupe returns 
with a program of “their most fantastic, 
entertaining, and bewitching works.” 
Presented by the Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series and WBZ-TV at the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366), April 17 through 29. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Tuesday (press opening) 
and at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$20 to $28. 

NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the 
Little Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a tal- 
ent show to raise money to bury four of 
their number inadvertently poisoned by 
the convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 


2 p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m..on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price 
for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 


‘Theatre's 1990 New Stages 


OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. 
Boston Baked Theatre's latest collection 
of musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Night Live. It's often funny, occa- 
sionally offensive, and maddeningly incon- 
sistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing 
the truly incongruous; “Shakespeare's 
Seven Ages of Man with Bathtowel,” for 
example, is a remarkable soliloquy in 
which BBT artistic director Stan Gill traces 
the stages of the average life (for middle- 
class males, at least) while transforming 
his protean bathtowel into appropriate 
props, from a diaper to a cane — all in 
iambic-tetrameter ! At the Boston 
Baked Theatre, 255 Elm Street in Davis 
Square, Somerville (628-9575), indefinite- 
ly. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday and at 
7 and 9:15 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for seniors and students. 
THE ROAD TO NIRVANA. After seeing 
David Mamet hit the (pay)dirt with Speed- 
the-Plow, a Bi satire of Hollywood 
mediocrity and greed that starred 
Arthur 


an inspired spoof of Mamet's macho talk 
and male-bonding as well as a scathing, 
X-rated look at the national dream 
machine. Unfortunately, after turning over 
the Tinseltown rock to describe the slimy 
things underneath, Kopit drops it on his 
foot. Road's second act indulges in moral- 
istic overkill, wasting the 's best 
performers, Mark Zeisler and Candy 
Buckley. Part of the American Repertory 
series. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in reperto- 
ty through April 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday (April 20 only) and Saturday (April 
21 only), with a special midnight show on 
Saturday (April 21 only). Tix $16 to $29. 

THE SECOND STREET HOTEL. Lydia 
Sargent’s new play is “a feminist adven- 
ture for nine women who have taken over 
an abandoned hotel. The script describes 
how they inspired other women (and the 
occasional man) to rise up and overthrow 
the Institutions that have controlled them 
for centuries.” At the Newbury Street 
Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(262-7779), April 19 through May 19. 
Curtain ote A p.m. Thursday through 


A SHAYNA MAIDEL. The Boston pre- 
miere of Barbara Lebow's award-winning 
drama about the reunion of two sisters, 
Rose and Lusia Weiss, who have been 
separated for years because of the 
Holocaust. The play is set in Rose’s apart- 
ment and Lusia's mind — which some- 
times overlap like settings in an Alan 
Ayckbourn play. Director Spiro. Veloudos 
makes rather a jumble of reality and mem- 
ory. But the play is nonetheless, 
because it is earnestly and urgently 
ed. Rebecca Fasanello, in 


" particular, | . 
captures both: the ‘youthful ebullience of. } 


the pre-war Lusia and the hard frailty of 
the woman who has survived the camps. 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703), through April 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, with a 3 p.m. mati- 
nee on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 

SHEAR MADNESS. This dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation who- 
dunit (which is now the Jongest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 


indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 


through Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 
TAKING STEPS. The Lyric: Stage wraps 
up its season with another of Britisher 
Alan Ayckbourn's intricately structured 
farces about middle-class infidelity and 
imbecility. A Victorian manor haunted by 
the ghost of a prostitute is the backdrop 
for this particular comic outing. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), April 18 through May 27. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m..on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 
TOMFOOLERLY. A cabaret made up of 
Tom Leher’s and acerbic songs. At 
the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through May 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $18. 
TWO TRAINS RUNNING. August Wilson, 
the Pulitzer- and Tony-winning author of 
Fences, continues his epic cycle of plays 
chronicling African-American life during 
each decade of this century with his latest 
drama, which is set in 1968, a month after 


‘Martin Luther King’s death. Director Lloyd 


Richards, who began his artistic partner- 
ship with Wilson in 1984 with Ma Rainey's 
Black Bottom, is at the helm of this worid 
premiere. At the Yale Repertory Theatre, 
corner of Chapel and York Streets, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432-1234), 
through April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday. Tix $18 to $25. 
WORLD WITHOUT END. Obie-winning 
playwright/performer Holly Hughes pre- 
sents her newest work, a semi-autobio- 
graphical tale of coming of age in the 
Midwest that includes stints as a Nixon 
campaign volunteer and “Catholic bow!l- 
ing-alley slut.” Presented by Eventworks 
at the Longwood Theater, Massachusetts 
College of Art, 364 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston (731-2040), April 20 and 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $5; $3 with Mass Art ID. 


LIMITED AVAILABILITY MC/VISA 
NATIONAL TRAVEL VACATIONS, INC. 


$399/person dbl 617-769-7777 800-525-5009 
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YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


Cooter aay heAte B Belmont 
Kloons on Ice 

MUSICAL © Ongoing 

Club Cabaret" 

Don't Touch That Dial 
THEATER ® April 18-May 13 
Lyric Stage 

Taking Steps 

THEATER® April 19 - a 
New Repertory 
Educating Rita 

COMEDY * Continuous 

Boston Baked Theater 
Oat Bran Remembrance 
THEATRE « April 21 


coon. 


BOSTIX also selie 1/2 price tickets 
on the day of the performance to 
i anda 
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AViilew leit Repertory Theatre 


A.R.T./NEW STAGES 


two dramatically different new plays 
Hasty Pudding Theatre 
12 Holyoke Street - Harvard Square 


ROAD To 


by Arthur Kopit 

directed by Michael Bloom 
A hilarious and scathing new 
play about greed, sex, and 

hot properties in the high- 
powered world of Hollywood. 


ee X-plosively funny! 
X-pect to be seriously shocked! | 
Ni: iRVA N A- ] _X-hor the children to stay home! 


April-20, 21, 26, 27, 28 at 8pm 
Midnight show April 21 — tickets only $10! 


THE: LOS: 


by Allan Kriee sreced by Jerome Kilty 
A delightful and deeply moving new work about J.M. Barrie 
and his relationship with the family that provided 
the real drama behind his play, Peter Pan. 
April 13, 14, 18, 19, 25 at 8pm 
April 15, 22, 29 at 2pm 


64 Bratdle St + Harvard Square « Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 


The BANK OF BOSTON CELEBRITY SERIES 


and WBZ-TV present 


The Magical, Wonderful, Wildly Imaginative 


World of 


MUMMENSCHANZ 


THE CELEBRATED SWISS MASK-MIME TROUPE 


in““THE BEST OF MUMMENSCHAN. 


a program of their most entertaining and bewitching works. 


2 WEEKS ONLY 
APRIL 17-29 


CHARGE 


A portion of the proceeds to 
Major support for the 1989-90 Bank cone Boston 


OPENING NIGHT. 
TUES, APRIL 17 at 7:30 P.M. 


PRICE & PERF SCHEDULE . 


TUES, WED, THURS EVES at 8PM. 
SAT MAT at 2PM, SUN MAT at 3P 
$25.00, $23.00, $20.00 
(NO TUES OR WED EVE PERFS APR 24 & 25) 
FRI & SAT EVES at 8PM 
$28.00, $25.00, $20.00 


SUR TICKETS: (@) TCKETRON " 720-3480 


benefit WBZ-TV's “Time to Care” public service campaign. 
Celebrity Series provided by Bank of Boston. >) 
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Violator 
Deep 
Blue Sky Mining 
Gold Afternoon Fix 


at Welcome To The Beautiful South 
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Waking Hours 
Happiness 
Pretty Weman 
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Fear of a Black Planet 


OU HEARD IT FIRST 


1 De Met Want What | Haven't Got 





The Notting Hillbillies 





*kkkD.0.A., MURDER (Restless). After 
12 years, D.O.A. remain as politically punk 
and musically intense as ever. Murder is 
a big, throbbing collection of songs that 
are hardcore at heart but defy most of the 
formulaic tendencies that afflict so many 
bands in the genre. Instead of mugging in 
the foreground, the thrash element of the 
music stands solidly and supportively 
behind each cut, allowing the rumbling 
bass lines, cogent guitar, and gravelly 
vocals ample room to play while keeping 
them tethered to the mark. Among the 
highlights are the anthemic “We Know 
What You Want,” a prickly yet intoxicating- 
ly funky “Guns, Booze & Sex,” and a 
raunchy cover of “The Midnight Special” 
that features some gratifying cat-in-heat 
guitar noise. The CD and cassette also 
contain D.O.A.’s take on the 1969 Poppy 
Family tune “Where Evil Grows.” 

— Sandy Masuo 


*x1/, Mark Bingham, | PASSED FOR 
HUMAN (Dog Gone). Mark Bingham has 
a hip résumé: he’s a performance artist 
who's produced MX-80 Sound, Glenn 
Branca, and John Scofield and contributed 
to Hal Wilner’s Thelonious Monk and Kurt 
Weill tribute albums. He has hip pais: Syd 
Straw, Allen Ginsberg, Peter Stampfel, 
John Zorn, Steve Swallow. He loathes 
leaving anything that strikes him as hip out 
of his music. But he also has enough wit 
and inventiveness to keep this release 
from being terminally, obnoxiously hip. 

Yes, there's stuff like “Things | Like,” a 
catchy funk vamp with verbal cameos — 
most sententious and fatuous (Ginsberg: 
“I'd like to eat borscht and sour cream on 
the Trans-Siberian Express to Ulan Bator.” 
Shaddup.), some sensible (Stampfel: “I’d 
like all my lost records and comic books 
back”). There's a pointless, rickety version 
of Coltrane’s “Giant Steps,” included. 
largely to further Bingham's credentials of 
cool 


But there’s also “Blood Music,” a deli- 
viscous instrumental nudged along 
by Scofield and David Mooney’s slide gui- 
tar; and “She Belongs to the Start of Time” 
and “French Lessons” are densely and 
cleverly constructed pop songs. There are 
clumsy if well-intended polemics in “Sam 
the Banana Man” and a surprisingly effec- 
tive gospel blues portrayal of a family rid 
of a wayward dad in “His Children Think 
He's in Heaven.” In fact, there are many 
fine moments here — all of them happen- 
ing when Bingham is passing for human, 
instead of as an artiste. 
— Rich Cromonic 


*xxThe Notting Hillbillies, MISSING. 
PRESUMED HAVING A GOOD TIME 
(Warner Bros.). There are moments on 
this album when one forgets that these 
lonesome country gents singing about 
working on the railroad and keeping the 
blues away actually hail from around 
Leeds, UK. Unfortunately, such moments 
are few. But on their own retrogressive 
level, the Hillbillies succeed. This pet pro- 
ject of Dire Straits’ Mark Knopfler and Guy 
Fletcher, along with pals Brendan Croker 
and Steve Phillips, offers traditional and 
obscure C&W tunes, sometimes rear- 
ranged, and original material. 

It's a kick to hear “Railroad Worksong” 
with a Straits-style space jam at the end, 
though some of this album is probably too 
mellow for pop listeners. The Hillbillies 
fare best with the sad tunes, particularly 
“Blues Stay Away from Me” and “Please 
Baby.” The singing from Croker and 
Phillips is surprisingly weak at times, but 
Knopfler’s guitar playing is tasty as usual, 
and Paul Franklin does some marvelous 
pedal-steel work. It does sound like a 
good time was had by alll. 

— Mac Randall 


*xkkBobby Womack, SAVE THE CHIL- 
DREN (Epic). When Bobby Womack 
begins his latest album with “Our Father,” 
the prayer not only recalls his roots in 
gospel, it sets a tone for his socially con- 
scious songs. He's not offering solutions, 





he’s looking for them. On the title track, he 
says that we have to “save the children,” 
but he dovsn't tell us how. 

Similarly, “How Can It Be,” which is 
modeled quite consciously after “What's 
Goin’ On,” is a much-needed update of 
Marvin Gaye's classic cry for help. The 
father of three children (a fact we learn at 
the beginning of his homecoming anthem 
“Baby I'm Back”), Womack is an effective 
storyteller, legitimately concerned with his 
family and the world around them. But 
he’s not so consumed by worries that he 
can't produce easy-going dance numbers 
like “She's My Girl” and “Freé’ Love,” or a 
smooth ballad of unrequited infidelity like 
“Too Close for Comfort.” 

— Gerald J. Waggett 


*xHiroko, ONE IN A MILLION 
(Enigma). Hiroko's debut offers 10 pieces 
of dance pop brimming with soft-rushing, 
impersonal sweetness. She steps into this 
failsafe environment singing in a 
Japanese-accented English that makes 
her, as international as her beats, 

The voice is innocence restored, a 
painlessly soft soprano going ga-ga over 
every kind of rhythm — they're all just 


Hiroko 
great, right? — and chirping carelessly 
through -ultra-simple melodies. Rarely she 


drops to a low moan, pressured perhaps 
by passion, as in the intro to “Tuff,” a cut 
by Motown veteran Leon Ware, 
and the sentimental slow drag “Never 
Give Up.” Then it's back to light, childlike, 
Madonna flips in “My Love's Waiting,” 
“What's It to Ya,” and “One in a Million,” 
and wailing prettily over the guitar-glittered 
mechanical beats of “Love Struck” and 
“Meet Me at Midnight.” What's the mes- 
sage in all this bounce and bubble? When 
funk was king, steady rolls of beats and 
voices signified not fun-fun-fun, but music 
to go to work by. For Hiroko, work is play. 
— Michael Freedberg 


* Various Artists, FLASHBACK (RCA). 
As a chance to pick up a motley assort- 
ment of new and old tunes, this sound- 
track to the Dennis Hopper film is okay. 
Side one, the dinosaur side, serves up 
Bob Dylan (growling through Curtis 
Mayfield’s “People Get Ready"), Canned 
Heat, Steppenwolf, the Airplane, and 
Hendrix. Not a kad mix, though some 
bonehead turned down the knobs before 
the ending of “On the Road Again.” The 
obligatory “Born To Be Wild,” of course, is 
a wink to Hopper’s Easy Rider, whose 
soundtrack album it graced 20 years ago 
(isn't nostalgia confusing?). 

But if you're hoping for new excitement, 
or a real sense of ’60s involvement, you'd 
better fold up your tie-dyes right now. Side 
two, the trendy side, opens inauspiciously 
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OFF THE RECORD 





with the film's theme song, Big Audio 
Dynamite’s “Free.” With its plodding 
vocals, overdubbed movie lines, and 
advanced case of synthesizerus britanni- 


cus, it offers convincing evidence for 
antining all English musicians at Ellis 
Island before they're allowed to enter the 
country. To think Mick Jones used to be 
bored with us! 

The Ultra Violets and Flesh for Lulu pick 
up the pace with faster numbers, then 
Edie Brickell performs a pedestrian ver- 
sion of “Walk on the Wild Side.” Forget 
about tuning in, turning on, or dropping 
out. From its fake Fillmore Auditorium let- 
tering to its ersatz peace signs, this 
recording is pure Hollywood. 

— Ted Widmer 


BLUES 


*xkx*'/5 Phillip Walker, THE BOTTOM 
OF THE TOP (Hightone). The title of this 
reissue, which was first released in 1973, 
says much about the songs Walker writes 
and chooses to sing. He's able to find 
clouds in every silver lining, and his dry 
voice (which bridges 
country and urban blues) 
is the perfect echo of a 
man dispirited and.defeat- 
ed by the circumstances 
of his life. 

That's not to say 
Walker's personally on a 
downer; it's merely an | 
affirmation of the real 
heartache he’s»able to 
wring from his perfor- 
mances. With roots in 
Texas and West Coast 
blues, Walker sings out of 
the T-Bone Walker 
school: stretching and 
pinching his phrases to 
punch their emotions 
home, but never pushing 
himself over.the top. As 
a’ player, hé’s a dexter- 
ous hotshot, full of fast 
licks, vibrato-racked fills, 
and pliably bent notes, 
but smart enough to keep 
them from nudging the 
songs out of the spotlight. 

He's joined by an 
assembly of crack play- 
ers, including guitarist 
Jimmy Vaughan on two 
tracks. And Walker's a 
power hitter with the clas- 
sics (a version of “Tin Pan 

that's seeend only 
to Stevie Ray Vaughan's definitive ver- 
sion) and the unconventional (a blues 
transformation of Buck Owen's “Crying 
Time”). Dig this record. 

— Ted Drozdowski 


*x*xxThe Legendary Blues Band, 
KEEPIN’ THE BLUES ALIVE (Ichiban). 
That this album is firmly in the classic 
Chicago blues tradition should come as no 
surprise, as the original group was a spin- 
off of one of Muddy Waters’ last bands. 
Pared down on their fourth album to just 
two Waters’ alumni — bassist Calvin 
“Fuzz"Jones and drummer Willie “Big 
Eyes” Smith — the Chicago-based LBB 
remain one of the national blues circuit's 
hottest live acts. 

Unfortunately, Keepin’ the Blues Alive is 
only partially successful in capturing that 
excitement. in “Piano Willie” Oshawny and 
guitarist John Duich, the band have two 
first-class soloists who are given few 
opportunities to cut loose. Oshawny 
shines on “Stuck in the Bottom” and 
“What's Wrong”; Duich shows his versatili- 
ty with some blazing lead work on “Cook 
Me,” piercing slide guitar orm “Nobody 
Knows,” and Robert Johnson-derived 
acoustic fi on his own “Steady 
Worried Man.” “Madison Slim” Koenig 
shows off his considerable biues-harp 
prowess throughout and shares the 
singing duties with Jones and Smith. 
(Available from Ichiban Records, Box 
724677, Atlanta, Georgia 30339.) 

— Dan Kening 
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LM LISTINGS 





Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from Apr. 13 through Apr. 20. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 

|; The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Joe Versus the Voicano: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

It: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: House Party: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9 


50 
ii: Joe Versus the Voicano: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20. 5:30, 7:40, 9:55 
til: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
CHARLES (227-1330) 
95 Cambridge St. 
I: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
0 





1 

ll; Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:40 

li: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:45 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Pretty Woman: through’ Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

li; Crazy People: through Thurs.. 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

ili: The Huntor Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

1: The First Power: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

li: Bad Influence: through Thurs., 145, 3:45, 5:45, 


|: Sweetie: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:45 a.m. show; Tues., 
no 10:45 a.m., 3 , 7:30 p.m. shows); Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 

li: Ernest Goes to Jail: Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:30, 2:40, 5:10, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:40 

ll: Love at Large: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 


2:40. 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat.. midnight 

{V:: Henry V: through Thurs., 5, 8; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
mats:, 10:30 a.m., 120 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
10.am., 11 am., 12:10, 1:10, 2:20, 3:20, 4:40, 5:40, 
7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. shows); Fri. 


Sat., 11:30 
Vi: Shock to the System: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. 


show); Fri., Sat., midnight 
‘Vil: Nuns on the Run: 11 am., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 

> ana pm are rh a aa 
(Sun., no 11 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11 

Sk: Lond af tha Peer Ovough Thurs. 10 am., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., n0'10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 


ogee 7:45, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show;) Fri., 


midnight j 

Xi: The Little Mermaid; through Thurs. 10:15 a.m., 
12:20, 2:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

i: The Cook, The Thief, His Wife, and Her Lover: 
t through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 a.m. 

oe 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 720, 
. 11:30 


a 
FS 


F . 3s midnight 
IV: Cinema Paradiso; through Thurs., 1:50, 4:15, 
7, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
V: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50. 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston St. 
{ Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


E: Vital Signe: trough Thurs, 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 


: Ticcatinastocsn through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

Ill: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30. 10 

IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 7:10, 10 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

4; The Gods Must Be Crazy fl: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lt: Crazy People; Thurs, Call for times. 

ill: Cry Baby: through Call for times. 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times: ~ 

V: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

|: The 22nd international Tournee of Animation: 


through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

The Yellow Submarine: Sat., Sun. mats., 11 a.m.; 
Mon., Tues. mats., 11 a.m., 12:45 

lt: The Imported Bridegroom: through Wed., 5:30, 
7:15; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats, 1; Mon.-Wed. mats., 
3:45 

The Wizard of Speed and Time: Wed., Thurs. 
mats. 11 a.m., 12:45 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Effi Briest: Fri., Sat., 4:45, 9:45 

The Marriage of Maria Braun: Fri., Sat., 7:30; Sat. 
mat., 2:30 

The Last Detail: Sun., 3:50, 7:55 

The Border: Sun., 1:50, 5:50, 9:55 

No Man of Her Own: Mon., 6, 9:50 

Strangers on a Train: Mon., 4, 8 

Rembrandt: Tues., 4:15, 7:55 

Caravaggio: Tues., 6, 9:30 

The Servant: Wed., 3:20, 7:55 

Darling: Wed., 5:30, 10 

Late Autumn: Thurs., 7 

Early Spring: Thurs., 4:15, 9:20 

Lolita: Fri. the 20th, 2:10, 7 

Reflections in a Golden Eye: Fri. the 20th, 4:55, 


10 
FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 
(661-2900) 
168 Alewife Brook 
|: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 12:35 a.m., 2:55, 
5:20, 7:30, 10 
il: Crazy People: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 5:30, 
8, 10:15 
lil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 1:50, 4:25, 7:05, 9:35 
IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 
1:45, 4:45, 7:10, 9:45 
V: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:30, 5:25, 7:45, 9:25 
Vi: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. 11:50 
a.m., 2:25, 5:20, 7:20, 9:55 
Vii: The First Power: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 
4:40, 7:50, 10:05 
Vili: Nuns.on the Run: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:35, 5:15, 7:35, 9:40 
IX: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 12, 
2:20, 4:50, 7:20, 9:50 
X: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. 
11:20 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7, 9:30 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 
he Church St. 

{: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 
i: The Cook, the Thiét, His Wife, and Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 1:30,.4:15, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

til: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
IV: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 


'§:40, 7:50, 10 


Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
_ JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 JFK St 


The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


5:30, 7:45, 10 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

The Little Mermaid: through Wed., 7; Thurs., 6; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 4:30 

Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 8:45 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 


3:40, 5:20, 7:10 (Fri., no 12:15, 2, 3:40 shows) 

Vil: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:30, 2:15 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Little Mermaid: Fri., Sat., 1, 2:50 

The War of the Roses: Fri., Sat., 4:40, 7, 9:20; 
Mon., 4:40, 7, 9:20 

The Little Mermaid: Mon.-Thurs. mats., 1, 2:50 
Men Don't Leave: Tues.-Thurs., 5:30, 8 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

I: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 9:30 
ll: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 

il: Ermest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12, 1:45, 
3:30, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:30 

i: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

til: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:15, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 


588-5050) 

|: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:30. 9:40 

= bn Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 


wt Opportunity Knocks: 12:90, 2:50; 5:15, 7:40, 
9:55 

IV: Pretty Woman: 1:30, 4:10, 720, 10 

V: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 


7:30, 9:40 

Vi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7, 9:50 

Vii: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: The First Power: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

li: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 
5:35, 7:45, 10 

ill: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:35 

IV: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 10 
ii: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:40, 10 

iti: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 4, 9:50 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:45 

V: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1:30, 
7:30 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres (593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

I: T Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 
5:45, 7:45, 9:45 

~ Ay Baby: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 8, 


Teenage Mutant tinge Turtle: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 2, 4:20, 7:30, 
9:55 


V: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10 

Vi: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:40 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

|: The First Power: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:35 

li: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5:15, 7:20, 9:20 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

I: The Gods Must Be Crazy ll: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ll: Vital Signs: through Thurs. Call for times. 

iil: Cry Baby: through Thurs. Call for times. 

{V: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
vag | Love You to Death: through Thurs. Call for 


Vi: Wi: Opportnty Knocks through Thurs. Call for 
VE: Tomnage thetont Ninja Tories: trough Thur. 
Call for times. 


Vill: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 
1X: Blue Steel: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. Call 


for times. 
Xi; Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Ries. 3 and 53 
1: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 


950 

fl; Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1,3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

ill: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 9:45 

{V: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:30, 7:45, 10 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 


My Left Foot: through Tues., 7:15 

Opportunity Knocks: through Tues., 9:20 

LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

{; My Left Foot: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun.- 

Thurs, 5:45, 8:45; Fri.-Thurs. mats., 12:45, 3 

li: Henry V: Fri., Sat., 1:30, 4:30, 7, 9:35; Sun.- 

Thurs., 1:30, 4, 6:30, 9 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 

12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 

fi: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12, 1:45, 

3:30, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 

IV: The First Power: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

{: Henry V: through Thurs., 9:30 

Ul: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 7:30 

iil: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 720, 9:30 

IV: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs., 1, 

3:30, 7:15, 9:30 

V: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

Vi: The Bear: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rite. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: The Gods Must Be Crazy li: through Thurs., 

1:05, 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

il: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 7:45, 10 

ill: The First Power: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:40, 9:55 

IV: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 

5:15, 7:25, 9:35 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 

12:45, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:30 

Vi: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 1:10, 

3:25, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45 
Screening Room (508-462-3456) 

62 State St. 


The Little Thief: through Sat., 7, 9 
Shitey Velen: Sun-Tr Fri, the 20th, 7, 


ENTONL, West Neuton Claema (964-8080) 1298 
St. 


. Washington 
I: Sweetie: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat.-Thurs. mats., 


2:15, 4:50 

ll: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat.-Thurs. mats., 2:10, 4:20 

lll: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife, and Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; Sat.-Thurs. mats., 
12:45, 3, 5:20 

IV: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 7:40, 


vane, 
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9:50; Sat.-Thurs. mats., 2:10, 4:25 

V: Henry V: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat.-Thurs. 
mats., 1:10, 4 

Vi; The Little Mermaid: Sat.-Thurs. mats., 12:15, 
1:45, 3:15 

Vil: My Left Foot: 7, 9; Sat.-Thurs. mats., 4:50 

Vill; The Little Mermaid: Sat.-Thurs. mats., 12:15, 
1:45, 3:15 ; 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

I: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 


li: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

iil: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:05, 7:15, 9:40 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

1: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:20 

it: Crazy People: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:20 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Fair Mall 

1: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:05, 
4:40, 7:05, 9:35 

li: Cry Baby: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:35 

ili: The First Power: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

IV: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., noon, 
2:10, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
11:45, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 

Vi: House Party: through Thurs., 9:35 

Vil: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:35 

Vill: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
11:25 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7:10, 9:45 

IX: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40 
X: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:45 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Crazy People: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: Vital Signs: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


= 


Vi: Cry Baby: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vili: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


IX: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs. Call for 
X: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XI: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
Xill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


a: 


XV: Bad Influence: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XVI: Joe Versus the Voicano: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

= The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats. Call for 


SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

epee aty through Thurs., 7:30, 9:25 
il: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs, 1:15, 3:15, 

5:15, 7-15, 9:15 

lll: House 


1: Crazy People: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:15 

ll: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 
7:05, 9:05 

il: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
2, 4:15, 7:05, 9:10 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:05, 


9:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres — 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

t: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:55; Fri., Sat, 11:45 

fl: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat. 11:30 

Hi: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:40, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

{V: The First Power: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 
7:10, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

V: 4 Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:40, 
5:40, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:30, 5:35, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

Vil: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:35, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Vill: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 4:25, 
9:40 

IX: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:35, 
7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

X: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 
a 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xi: House Party: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

Xil: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 1220 am. 

Xill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:40, 
7:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 


no 920 show); Mon, Tues, 7:30; Sat, Sun. mats., 


STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Lord of the Flies: 9:30 

ll: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
9:30 

lil: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
WV: ws Left Foot: through Thurs., 7:20 


The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 2, 4 (Sun., no 
2.p.m. show) 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Se., South Weymouth 

|: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; 
Sun-Thurs. mats., 1,3 

li: | Love You to Death: through Thurs.,-7:15, 9:15 
lil: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 


il: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 
1V: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7, 


iia 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

bn er to the System: through Thurs. Call for 


vil il: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IX: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

X: Stanley & Iris: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
imes 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536-1540), 
1126 Boylston St., Boston. BF/VF presents the 
“Films of Ousmane Sembene: A Retrospective” at 8 
p.m. Thurs.: Ceddo. Fri. the 20th: Xala. Tickets $5, 
$4 for BF/VF members, students, and seniors. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-2795), rm. 204 of the 
College of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave.. 
Boston. The Price of Progress, a film examining the . 
forced resettlement of Indian, Indonesian, and 
Brazilian natives as the result of First World devel 
opment, begins Tues. at 6 p.m. Free. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (736-6989), Waltham 
Thurs. at 7 p.m. in the Lown Auditorium: A series of 
French films made during the Nazi occupation con- 
tinues with Frangois Truffaut's The Last Metro. in 
French with English subtitles. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), Main 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. A series of 
romantic classicals continues Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Ingmar Bergman’sSmiles of a Summer Night 
(1955). in Swedish, with subtitles. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
(547-6789), 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. Films in the 
series, “Fantastic Journeys in Time and Space” 
begin at 7 and 9 p.m.: Fri., Vincent Ward's The 
Navigator (New Zealand, 1988); Fri. the 20th, 
Nicholas Meyer's Time After Time (U.S., 1979). 
Admission $3.50. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 p.m.: in 
the “Girls, Ladies, or Women” film series, The Story 
of Adele H., with |sabelle Adjani. Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Forms of the Feminine in 
‘ary French Film” continues. Fri.-Sun.: 
Agnes Varda's Vagabond. Fri. the 20th with 
Chantalle Akerman’s Je tu il elle (1974). Films 
begin at 8 p.m. and are in French with English sub- 
titles. Admission $4, $3 for non-members. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. The “Netherlandscapes: 85 Years 
of Dutch Filmmaking” film series presents films Fri. 
and Sat. “Film ae Revival,” featuring Fons 
Rademakers's The Spitting Image (1963) on Fri. at 
7 p.m. and Sat. at 9 p.m. “Cinema Unraveled” fea- 
tures Frans Zwartjes's /t's Me (1976) and 
Anamnesis (1969) on Fri. at 9 p.m., and Sat. at 7 
p.m. Film screenings begin Mon.-Wed. at 5:30 and 
8 p.m. unless otherwise noted. Mon.: Jean-Luc 
Godard's My Life to Live (France, 1962). Tues.: 
Preston trving Rapper's Now, Véiager (U.S., 1941). 
Wed.: Jiri Menzel's My Sweat Little Village 
(Czechoslovakia, 1986). Fri. the 20th: at 7 p.m. in 
the “Artist in Person” series, filmmaker 
introduces his film, Season of Monsters (1987), with 
a discussion of his work in light of recent changes 
in the Hungarian film industry; at 9 p.m., Jansco's 
Budapest Music (1982), and Presence (1986). 
Admission $3, $5 for double features (discounts for 
students, seniors, and children). 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
§152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. “Cine Argentino” 
film series continues. Fri.: at 7 p.m., A King and His 
Movie; at 9:15 p.m., Last Images of the Shipwreck. 
Sat.: at 7 p.m., Easy Money, at 9:15 p.m., Time for 
. Sun.: at 7 p.m., Chronicle of a Lonely 
Child at 9:15 p.m., Lost Republic |, Mon.: at 7 p.m., 
The Hour of the Furnaces. Tues.: at 7 p.m., 
Rebellion in Patagonia. Wed.: at 7 p.m., Juan 
Moreira, at 9:15 p.m., Dogs of the Night. Thurs.: at 
7 p.m., The Days of June; at 9:15 p.m., The Official 
Story. Fri. the 20th: at 7 p.m., Time for Revenge; at 
9:15 p.m., Tangos: The Exile of Gardel. Admission 
$5, $4 for ICA members, students, and seniors. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed. at 7: —eF p.m.: visiting artist Poli 
Marichal presents her films. Admission $2. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. Thurs. at 7 p.m. in rm. 10-250, 77 
Mass. Ave.: Women's Studies program presents A 
Veiled Revolution, and Women Under Seige as part 
of the “Women in the Arab World: Political, Social, 
and Religious Perspectives” series. Free; call 253- 
28639. Fri. the 20th at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 10-250: 
Japan Program presents The Fall Guy. Donation 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “ingrid Bergman in 
Sweden" series concludes Fri. at 6 p.m.: Dollar 
(1938); at 7:30 p.m., June Night (1935). 
Loves," a series of films based'on the 
stories of Gabriel Garcia Marquez, begins Fri. the 
20th: at 6 and 8 p.m, The Summer of Miss Forbes. 
Films are screened in the Remis Auditorium. 
Admission is $5, $4.50 for MFA members, students, 
and seniors. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Of Human Bondage 
(1934), with Bette Davis. Free. : 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m.,- Topper (1937), 


with Cary 
Som Cofligh som 7ik: Peirosamea ads 
ne inetd nhl St., Boston, In the 


Classic Film: Series: Mon.: at 7:30'p.m., The 
Sound. of Music. Hosted by Frank Avruch with a 
live performance in the Grand Lobby by the Jazz 
Pops Ensemble one hour before the. show. 
Admission $5. 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY- (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m., Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1958), with Elizabeth 
Taylor and Paul Newman. Free. 
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FILM STRIPS 


_ compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Miami Blues (1990). This thriller, based on a novel by mystery writer Charles Willeford, follows Junior Frenger 


(Alec Baldwin) , who gets out of prison, kills a Hare Krishna at the Miami airport, and then meets a hooker 


ry-major 


(Jennifer Jason Leigh) , with whom he sets up housekeeping. When police detective Hoke Moseley (Fred Ward) comes nosing around, 
Junior steals Hoke’s badge and goes around Florida posing as him, only to find that he’s prone to more danger impersonating a cop than 
being a crook. George Armitage directed and adapted Willeford’s novel, Jonathan Demme and Gary Goetzman produced, and Demme's 
usual cinematographer, Tak Fujimoto, shot it. Opens Friday, April 20, at the Cheri, the Harvard Square, the Circle, and in the suburbs. 


%**BAD INFLUENCE (1990). In Curtis 
Hanson's thriller, with a cast that includes 
James Spader, of sex, lies, and videotape, 
and Rob Lowe, amateur videotaping be- 
comes an in-joke that undermines the film's 
efforts to gaze into the alluring, ambiguous 
face of evil. Spader is a corporate nerd who 
turns to a mysterious stranger (Lowe) for 
the ruthlessness he lacks to make it to the 
top. But Hanson and screenwriter David 
Koepp feel the need to spell out Lowe’s 
anarchy through cheesy proclamations. The 
inferno that he leads Spader through is a 
cartoon, and his methods of realizing 
Spader’s desires are too ugly and abrupt to 
be believed. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

THE BEST OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
ANIMATION (1990). See review this issue. 
Somerville Theatre. 

kkk THE BORDER (1962). Jack 
Nicholson gives one of his finest per- 
formances in Tony Richardson's neglected 
film. He plays a US border patrolman 
working along the Rio Grande, disgusted at 
how he’s expected to send back the 
Mexicans trying to sneak into the country 
but ignore the ones smuggled in to work as 
cheap labor for corrupt businessman who 
bribe the patrol to keep their mouths shut. 
When he’s had as much as he can take, he 
decides to heip a young Mexican girl (the 
lovely Elepedia Carillo) and her brother 
make it across. But to do it he has to take on 
his co-workers, who are equally determined 
to punish him for refusing to carry on 
business as usual. It’s a powerful — 
sometimes brutal — piece of work, expertly 
directed by Richardson, and with a solid 
script by Deric Washburn, Walon Green, 
and David Freeman that's bracingly plain- 
spoken about its disgust with the racism 
and callousness of American immigration 
policy. At the center of the movie is 
Nicholson's forceful, dry-eyed performance 
as a man trying to unearth his humanity 
from under the pile of garbage his job has 
heaped upon it. He’s sensational. With 
Harvey Keitel, Warren Oates, and Valerie 
Perrine in a witty caricature as Nicholson's 
airhead wife. The sweeping wide-screen 
photography is by the great Vilmos 
Zsigmond, and the Tex-Mex score is by Ry 
Cooder (Freddy Fender sings the title 
song) . 2 Brattle. 

%* *XBORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone's film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a Story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 
adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace. The opening 
sequences, which detail Kovic’s early lean- 
ings toward jingoism, are shallow, self- 
righteous, and propped up with caricatures. 
in the battle scenes, Stone once again 
proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 


excess replete with grisly details. But once 
again he seems compelled to reduce the 
sheer brutality of his vision to something 
readily meaningful. Beacon Hill, Arlington, 
suburbs. 


Cc 


* CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). This epic 
biography of the french sculptor who 
became Rodin’s mistress doesn’t make 
clear whether she was driven mad or 
whether she was Crazy to begin with. You're 
left to guess what the characters’ rela- 
tionships to one another are, and it’s never 
clear what draws Camille (isabelle Adjani) 
to Rodin (Gérard Depardieu), whether he 
influenced her or, as the movie suggests, 
used her to revive his flagging creativity. 
Adjani gives an intense performance, 
though scene tc scene you can’t tell what 
she’s playing. Directed by Bruno Nyutten. 
Coolidge Corner. 

®CARAVAGGIO (1986). Derek Jarman's 
flaccid pop biography, which has something 
to do with the life of the famous late-16th 
and early-17th century painter, is like a Ken 
Russell picture without a sense of humor. 
Jarman includes ersatz-Fellini masques, gay 
beefcake models, and anachronistic images 
of typewriters and motorcycles — and he 
wants you to take it all seriously. The film is 
structured as a series of flashbacks from the 
agonized artist's deathbed, over which we 
hear semicoherent, erotic-philosophical 
narration. As a screenwriter, Jarman is 
hopeless, and as a director he's perverse: 
the idea of staging scenes from the life of a 
celebrated painter as a collection of tab- 
leaux is one of those obvious art-and-life 
ideas that a filmmaker with any sense of 
forward movement would have instantly 
discarded. The result is pretty much what 
you'd expect — a silly, pretentious movie 
that’s hell to sit through. With Nigel Terry. 
Brattle. 

*&kk‘ACINEMA PARADISO (1969). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 
tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 


have done much better. But in its warm, - 


inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy's 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can’t-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home again and 
again. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, West 


Newton. 

*& kX THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE, 
& HER LOVER (1990). As finely structured 
as a minuet and shot through with startling 
beauty (its nearly fey aesthetization intensi- 
fying its brutality), Peter Greenaway’s 
controversial film is certainly his most 
shocking and most polished, but it’s also his 
least disturbing and most superficial. 
Michael Gambon plays Albert, the crude 
cockney thug who holds court in the dining 
room of his restaurant where he terrorizes 
guests, abuses his wife Georgina (Helen 
Mirren) , and throws about the exotic fare 
prepared by his harassed cook (Richard 
Bohringer). When she spots a refined 
bookseller (Alan Howard) eating by 
himself, she’s smitten and sets in motion a 
finale that combines the delicacy of Babet- 
te’s Feast with the revulsion of Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy. Look and effect de- 
termine many of Greenaway’s decisions, 
and the movie makes up in shock and 
dazzle for what it lacks in subtext. But 
though Greenaway touches on some of his 
typical themes towards the end, in the end 
it’s little different from a standard vigilante 
movie. It’s hard to swallow, not because of 
its horror but because of its bad taste. 
Nickelodeon, West Newton. 

CRAZY PEOPLE (1990). See review this 
issue. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*&*XCRY-BABY (1990). John Waters’s 
"50s Romeo and Juliet comedy set — where 
else? — in beautiful Baltimore, is no more 
than a doodle, and its slack spots are very 
slack. But it’s energetically performed and 
Waters’s good nature and his unabashed 
delight in his cast gives the movie its charm. 
Cry-Baby Walker (Johnny Depp) is the 
tough-but-tender leader of a gang of 
leather-jacketed JD’s who falis for Square 
princess Allison (Amy Locane) . The movie 
is essentially a ‘50s shocker with hip 
quotation marks around everything, and 
Waters’s own affection for just how bad the 
bad boys are. Depp knows how to under- 
play the sensitive-delinquent clichés for 
laughs and the apple-cheeked Locane 
brings an appealing girlish enthusiasm to 
Allison. Susan Tyrrell is amusingly excessive 
as Cry-Baby’s grandmother, Patricia Hearst 
is hilarious as a blissed-out suburban mom, 
and the girls in the Cry-Baby gang — Traci 
Lords, Ricki Lake, and Kim McGuire — are 
like some demented Hell’s Angelis’ re- 
imagining of the Three Graces. Waters 
doesn't do nearly enough with some of the 
other performers, but at its best the movie is 
a rockabilly jamboree that invites you to 
rock out with the sheer joy of being bad. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 


% *X DARLING (1965). Julie Christie won an 
Oscar and various other awards for her 
performance as a beautiful mode! with an 


empty soul. (The same year she played 
Lara in Dr. Zhivago and gave a real 
performance.) This movie, written by 
Frederic Raphael and directed by John 
Schlesinger, is so smug about England’s 
rich and famous that you want to spit — it’s 
a paean to its own clerverness. Laurence 
Harvey looks haughty and Dirk Bogarde 
suffers. Brattle. 

%& *X DOLLAR (1938). Ingrid Bergman plays 
a catty actress in this Philip Barry-style 
comedy of manners about three society 
couples smitten with each other's spouses, 
and trapped at a ski resort. Bergman isn’t 
well cast here — you weary of her actressy 
high energy. Directed by Gustaf Molander. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

kkKKDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford’s film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman) , the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) is a flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can’t imagine better performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentle- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn’t 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem. 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd, a revelation as Miss Daisy’s son. 
Cheri, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


EARLY SPRING (1956). Ozu’'s film of a 
man who, tired of his job and marriage, 
engages in a brief affair. Brattle. 

*& & KEFFI BRIEST (1974). Rainer Werner 


Fassbinder's adaptation of the 1894 novel: 
by Theodor Fontane is his most restrained, : 


painterly film, a tale not of social violence 
but of gradual suffocation. Set in Prussia at 
the turn of the century, it’s the story of a 
lively 17-year-old girl thrust into a staid 
bourgeois marriage with a government 
official 20 years her senior. Hanna 
Schygulla is exquisite in the title role. 


Singer novel, is set in New York in 1949. 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war. 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara (Anjelica 
Huston) , the wife Herman presumed dead, 


Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
starved man, gorging on al! three women 
because he's incapable of making up his 
mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn’t know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha’s emotional duality, the way she’s 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And 
Huston has a peerless irony. There isn't a 
performance in the movie that isn’t perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha’s ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can't not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, West Newton. 

* ERNEST GOES TO JAIL (1990). It must 
be Ernest's unseen pal, Vern, who's buying 
the tickets to all his movies. Reportedly less 
painful to endure than some of his 
predecessors, and though not as bad as, 
say, An Innocent Man or Lock-Up, it’s not 
as funny either. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 


THE FIRST POWER (1990). See review this 
issue. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, Aliston, 
suburbs. 


kkKKRGLORY (1989). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in black American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and the movie uses 


required to assume over his men to get at 
some surprisingly complex conflicts. 
Though Glory treats its white characters 


sure-footed, electric, and frequently over- 
whelming. Copley Place, Arlington, 
suburbs. 

THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY li (1990). 
See review this issue. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Circle. 


*&%:THE HANDMAID’S TALE (1990). 
Margaret Atwood’s novel of the USA turned 
into a totalitarian theocracy is here removed 
by director Volker Schliindorff and 
screenwriter Harold Pinter to somewhere 
“off the map of paranoia.’ But Pinter’s 
sexual politics aren’t an appropriate match 
for Atwood’s, and Schitndorff has no 
knowledge of America's Puritan underbelly. 
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Natasha Richardson plays Offred, one of 
the scripture-sanctioned ‘‘breeders,’’ 
caught trying to escape with her husband 
and child, and herded into a people- 
processing plant. The whole movie seems 
about 10 months pregnant with portent, as 
Schiindorff moves from the grim pageantry 
of dehumanization to the grotesquerie of 
this society's suburbia. Richardson is stuck 
playing a noble wimp, and the movie goes 
seriously awry when she commits an act of 
revolutionary violence that necessitates her 
being rescued by a man. Copley Place, 
Janus, suburbs. 

%&kKXHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due: 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the. movie 
progresses. He’s helped by a stellar sup- 


* porting cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 


Fluellen, Geoffrey Hutchings, Robert Step- 
hens, Judi Dench, Robbie Coltrane, Brian 
Blessed, Derek Jacobi, Christopher 
Ravenscroft, Paul Scofield, Emma Thomp- 
son, and Geraldine McEwan. Even at his 
best, Branagh makes mistakes, but you get 
the sense that he could turn himself into a 
first-rate director through sheer will. Copley 
Place, West Newton. 

*%AHOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 
stereotypes. And some scenes accomplish 
this, like the one where the hero Kid (a/k/a 
Christopher Reid) engages in a rap duel 
with his partner Play. But Hudlin’s idea of 
not turning his characters into clichés 
seems to be to make them as bland as 
possible, and they aren’t nearly as sym- 
pathetic to their female characters. Worst of 
all is the final scene where Kid, tossed in a 
jail cell with hard cons who want to rape 
him, holds them at bay with a homophobic 
rap. Beacon Hill, Aliston, suburbs. 
**x*XTHE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 
(1990). Tom Clancy's 1984 bestseller was a 
Reagan-esque dream in which a decorated 
Soviet naval hero escapes from the Evil 
Empire to deliver a sophisticated nuclear 
sub into the arms of Uncle Sam. Though 
Gorbachev has upstaged the theme, John 
McTiernan's film of the book is a winning 
entertainment. Sean Connery, the warmest 
presence in a seasoned cast, plays the 
Soviet hero (now concerned with nuclear 
war instead of his personal grudge against 
the state), and Alec Baldwin, in an 
extremely likable performance, is the CIA 
paperpusher who helps him out. The mpvie 
has a wonderfully intricate plot and: a 
delicious creepiness. ivan isn’t the enemy in 
these dark waters, Davy Jones is. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*kki LOVE YOU TO DEATH (1990). 
Lawrence Kasdan’s black-comedy about a 
wife attempting to murder her unfaithful 
husband has a twist: she revives his love 
and puts an end to his philandering forever. 
Considering the movie’s cast, it ought to 
percolate on chemistry alone. But what 
results is a wan comedy that can’t quite spin 
itself through the machinations of its 
screwball plot. As the prolific adulterer, 
Kevin Kline infuses his sole with his 
trademark high-energy. As: the wronged 
wife, Tracey Uliman has no trauble playing 
an American, but her performance is so flat 
it barely registers. Kasdan keeps such a 
loose hand on the action that the victim- 
who-won't-die bit generates neither com- 
edy nor suspensé. As the doper killers 
Uliman hires, William Hurt and Keanu 
Reeves can't inject the energy the movie 
badly needs, and. as Uliman's mother, Joan 
Plowright gives it more than it deserves. 
Paris, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*kk':THE IMPORTED SRIDEGROOM 
(1989). Local filmmaker Pamela Berger's 
comedy doesn’t quite avoid the stiffness 
and sentimentality that dogs most films 
about immigrants, but it compensates with 
sly irony, shrewd manipulation of point of 
view, and narrative efficiency. Set against a 
minimally reproduced turn-of-the-century 
Boston, the movie centers on a bourgeois 
landlord (Eugene Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with him as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but lacks the detail, grit, and edge 
needed to bring it to life as period drama. 
There seems to be a reserve or reverence 
that finally renders the film soft and vague. 
Coolidge Corner. 

IT’S ME (1976). Frans Zwartjes film from 
the Netherlands follows the changing 
moods of an actress after a phone call 
during which she may or may not have been 
offered a role. Harvard Film Archive. 


J 


*k%JOE VERSUS THE VOLCANO 
(1990). Tom Hanks plays a drone who, 
discovering he has five months to live, gets 
swept up in the scheme of a loony 
industrialist (Lloyd Bridges, whose per- 
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intended. 
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formance is a little comic maelstrom) to 
secure a Pacific island's mineral resources 
by having Hanks jump into a volcano. Writer 
John Patrick Shanley, who makes his 
directing debut, grafts his calculated crazi- 
ness onto a plot that includes bits from 
Brazil, Last Holiday, and '30s adventure 
films, all in the service of a heartwarming 
message. Hanks does as well as anyone 
can in the role, but Shanley's preciousness 
prevents him from cutting loose. Beacon 
Hill, Aliston, suburbs. 

**XKJUNE NIGHT (1940). Ingrid 
Bergman plays a small-town woman pulled 
by her restlessness and boredom into a 
relationship with a sailor (Gunnar Sjéberg) 
who tries to kill her when she breaks off with 
him. Her scenes on the witness stand and 
later, when she moves to Stockholm and 
tries to explain to the doctor she falls in love 
with how she became involved with the 
sailor, have a striking emotional and sexual 
honesty. They're among Bergman's best. 
Directed by Per Lindberg. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 
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*& *& k 2 THE LAST DETAIL (1974). Jack 
Nicholson is Petty Officer Buddusky, one of 
two men (Otis Young is the other) assigned 
to escort a young sailor (the gifted Randy 
Quaid) to the brig for filching forty bucks. 
Buddusky turns the journey into a raucous 
coming-of-age party for his charge, out of a 
disgust for military officiousness — and that 
most unmilitary of qualities, an irrepressible 
humanism. Robert Towne’s gift for earthy, 
energetic dialogue redeems the wet ma- 
terial (a Daryl Ponsican novel), and what 
he can't accomplish, Nicholson does — it's 
one of his best performances. Hal Ashby 
directed; this was his golden period. 
(Shampoo followed.) @ Brattle. 
*& *& XLATE AUTUMN (1960). Perhaps the 
closest cinematic equivalents to Jane Aus- 
ten's novels, Yasujiro Ozu's gentle studies 
of Japanese family life convey a quiet 
intensity that transcends cultural bound- 
aries. In this mature example, one of Ozu’s 
few films in® color, the wonderful Setsuko 
Hara is a widowed mother pondering 
remarriage; her daughter, Yoko Tsukasa, 
wonders whether she too should marry, so 
as to free her mother of responsibilities. 
With Chishu Ryu and Mariko Okada. Brattle. 
*%& & & KLOLITA (1962). Viadimir Nabokov 
adapted his own novel, Stanley Kubrick 
directed,-and considering the difficulty of 
the undertaking, the result is something of a 
miracle; it must be counted among the most 
successful (and faithful) of al! literary 
adaptations. Nabokov’s screenplay is full of 
his outrageous puns and wordplay, and 
Kubrick succeeds in evoking the book's 
romantic-erotic dementia, its comic para- 
noia — together, they manage to transfer 
the tone of the nove! to the screen. James 
Mason gives a superbly sly performance as 
the adoring Humbert Humbert, who em- 
barks on a cross-country jaunt with his 
beloved Lolita (Sue Lyon, who at 17 is too 
old for the part but does beautifully 
anyway) . Peter Sellers, in a variety of 
disguises, is the interloper following close 
behind; he pulls off a small tour de force with 
his. ever-shifting identity, and Shelley Win- 
‘ ters is hilarious and touching as Charlotte. Z 
Brattle. 
* LORD OF THE FLIES (1990). A disaster. 
William Golding’s bald, chunky allegory is 
strictly for those who don’t get Heart of 
Darkness and Harry Hook’s new film version 
is even drearier and more banal than the 
book. In what seems to be a hook to pull in 
the Stand By Me crowd, Hook and 
screenwriter Sara Schiff have chosen to 
change the boys from English aristocrats to 
American cadets and stuff their mouths with 
the usual schoolboy insults. But the ma- 
terial, such as it is, is tailored to a satiric 
vision of British civilization; it doesn’t work 
too well as a critique of American militarism. 
Copley Place, Arlington, Circle, suburbs. 
kk kKLOVE AT LARGE (1990). Alan 
Rudolph’s movies create a meta-world of 
movie time and place made strange by the 
director's perverse and puckish imagina- 
tion. His jubilant dance of appearances has 
the numinous look of cinema archetypes. In 
his Nabokovian alternative universe, every- 
thing has the glow, cheesiness, and im- 
manence of musical comedy. Tom 
Berenger, in a rare and irrepressible comic 
performance, plays private eye Harry 
Dobbs, who's hired by the sultry Miss Dolan 
(Anne Archer, who adds hilarious nuance 
to her come-hither lines) to trail her errant 
thug lover (Neil Young). Harry sets off on 
the trail of the wrong man and stumbles 
onto an uneasily realistic world of double 
lives, treachery, and bigamy, and gets 
caught in it himself. His jealous girlfriend 
(Anne Magnuson) has hired Stella 
Wynkowski (Elizabeth Perkins), a private 
eye trying to elude her own love woes by 
spying on those of others, to trail Harry. 
When the distance between these two 
breaks, so does Rudoiph’s from his subject: 
passion and violence erupt, first disturbing, 
then vindicating the film's surface. Rudolph 
manages to successfully manipulate the 
tone, creating the impeccable irony in which 
the joke is on everyone, and everyone is in 
on the joke. His parody transcends the 
object satirized and becomes a type of its 
own. As in a dream everything seems likely 
to happen, and when it does, it seers the 
only thing.that could happen. Copley Place. 


re ER LL 
*& KTHE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN 
(1979). Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s ironic 
comedy chattS tte parallel obsessions of a 
woman and a fafion in the postwar years of 
the German Economic Miracle.. Hanna 
Schygulla.is Maria, a woman who.devotes 
her life to the husband she hardly knows, 
mostly because nothing has come along to 
dispe! her devotion. Regarded by some as 
the director's masterpiece, Maria Braun 
Continued-on page 42 
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offers the usual Fassbinder mix of quasi- 
Brechtian technique and. stylized psy- 
chodrama. It’s enlivened somewhat by 
Schygulla, but it’s still unbearably turgid. 2 
Brattle. 

*& KX MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON (1990). 
Bob Rafelson’s film about British explorer 
Richard Burton’s 19th-century search for 
the source of the Nile is an unabashed 
anachronism. As played by Philip Bergin, 
Burton is both alarmingly physical and softly 
reflective, the lower-class compliment to the 
aristocratic John Hanning Speke (lan 
Glen). Rafelson wastes no time exploiting 
your expectations and the first expedition 
sequence has a chaotic aplomb, but their 
eventual discovery is made to seem less 
significant than their unlikely bonding. 
Rafelson subsumes their differences in 
picturesque pain and reduces them to 
simplistic gestures. The movie leaves you 
with the sense you're not seeing it all and 
what you're seeing is nothing new. Harvard 
Square. 

& kk KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton is bracingly unsentimental, 
and Sheridan's imagery resonates; he has a 
fully formed sensibility that isn’t like anyone 
else’s. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There’s an interpiay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
Christy's feistiness with a sly jokesterism. 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. With the 
intuitive, understated actress Brenda 
Fricker and the late Ray McAnally, in a 
superb send-off performance, as Christy’s 
mother and father. Nickelodeon, West 
Newton, Arlington, suburbs. 

*®MY SWEET LITTLE VILLAGE (1967). 
Director Jiri Menzel (Closely Watched 
Trains) is trying for a sweet little comedy 
about the inhabitants of a_ rural 
Czechoslovakian village. But what he’s 
wound up with is a series of puerile, 
prehistoric gags presented as though they 
were bittersweet foibles of the everyday. 
Menzel uses the stock comic situation of a 
big dumb schiemiel (Janos Ban as a 
grinning, simple-minded man with ears that 
stick out) fouling things up for a small, easy- 
to-anger schlimaze! (Marian Labuda) .*The 
movie tries so hard to be low-key and 
winsome that it sinks you into a state of 
torpor. And there’s something unconscious- 
ly insensitive in Menzei’s use of the Ban 
character. Though the man is obviously 
retarded we're asked to laugh at him as if he 
were anyone else, as if it were possible to 
ignore his retardation; it's as if we'd walked 
into a production of Of Mice and Men where 
Lenny is the butt of the jokes. In the end, 
there’s not .much difference between the 
horsy wonderment of Ban's. character and 
the reaction Menzel is trying to elicit from his 
audience: he wants to reduce us all to the 
simpleton’s blissed-out. smile. & Harvard 
Film Archive. 





NO MAN OF HER OWN (1950). Barbara 
Stanwyck as a woman who, when the train 
she’s on crashes, assumes the identity of a 
dead woman and goes to visif the family of 
the woman's deadhusband. Mitchell Leisen 
directed this noir based on a Cornel 
Woolrich story. Brattle. 

*&*k*XNOW, VOYAGER (1941). A shrine 
to the Hays Code. Bette Davis plays 
Charlotte Vale, a spinster who's released 
from her mother’s domination by a 
benevolent shrink (Claude Rains) and then 
blooms under the romantic attention of a 
married man (Paul Henried) she meets on a 
cruise. At the end, she returns him to his 
miserable marraige preferring to love him 
indirectly, through his daughter (Bonita 
Granville), whom she’s ensconced in her 
mansion and. redeemed. from the kind. of 
lonlieness and depression she herself felt as 
a child. “Don’t let’s ask for the moon,"’ she 
cautions Henried in the celebrated fade-out, 
“when we have the stars.’ It’s one of the 
most mashchistic movies of all time, but 
even as you laugh at it, you can’t help being 
caught up in the lushness of the romantic 
sentiment, largely because Davis brings so 
much conviction to the role. The movie's 
most famous flourish is Henried’s way. of 
Offering Davis a cigarette: he places two 
between his lips, lights them both, and 
hands her one. Y Harvard Film Archive. 
*%&*'%:NUNS ON THE RUN (1990). Eric 
Idle and Robbie Coltrane play two low-level 
gangsters who steal a million pounds from a 
rival gang and hide out. in a convent 
disguised as nuns until they can escape to 
Brazil. Written and directed by Jonathan 
Lynn, the movie draws its hit-or-miss humor 
from slapstick, burlesque, and occasional 
satire. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


Oo 


*& OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS (1990). 
Playing‘a con man who, on the-lam.from the 
Mob, stiams his ‘way into the affections of a 
corporate magnate (Robert Loggia) and 
his ‘family, Dana Carvey shows. none-ot. the 
almost possessed comic: talent that has 
distinguished his impersonations on: Satur- 
day Night Live. As current comedies go, this 
pictufe - isn’t ‘gross. or mean-spirited, : but 
watching a comic as sharpas Carvey play a 
nice guy- ie dispiriting: Directed by Donald 
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Petrie. Charles, suburbs. 


* PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don't catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the 
dialogue will clue you in), this romantic 
comedy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks fly 
and they fall in love (i.e, Gere stares into 
space while Roberts chirps Prince songs in 
the bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can respect her 
after paying for it and she can ever believe 
he'll see her as anything other than a $50 
whore. Let’s hope she’s sharp enough to 
get a better dea! than Ivana. Directed by 
Garry Marshall. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 


*&***XREFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN 
EYE (1967). The Chapman Mortimer-Glad- 
ys Hill script, based on a fine novel by 
Carson McCullers, is overexplicit, Freud- 
ianized, but the movie, perhaps the most 


unusual project John Huston ever worked . 


on, is unforgettable. Marlon Brando plays 
the desperately, comically repressed Major 
Pendleton, married to a sensuous, empty- 
headed beauty (Elizabeth Taylor), who 
conceives an infatuation for a young private 
at a Southern peacetime army post. Brian 
Keith plays her lover, an army buddy of 
Brando's, and Julie Harris is his neurotic, 
unhappy wife. The performances are 
marvelous; Brando's is so audacious it 
takes your breath away. The man who in A 
Streetcar Named Desire made sexual ex- 
pression the new frontier of American acting 
gives perhaps the most complex and 
disturbing portrait of sexual repression in 
movies. Aldo Tonti did the delicate, painter- 
ly cinematography. @ Brattle. 
REMBRANDT (1936). Charies Laughton 
stars as the Dutch master in Alexander 
Korda’s biography. Brattle. 


SEASON OF MONSTERS (1967). Mikios 
Jancso's film about a physician called to the 
scene of a suicide, where the victim is one of 
his former classmates. Harvard Film 
Archive. 


wkkKTHE SERVANT (1963). Dirk 


directed by Joseph Losey. It’s Strindberg’s 
Miss Julie and Genet's The Maids in drag: 
the servant (Bogarde) begins to dominate 
his master (Fox), in a campy parody of a 
class revolt, and they end up as a pair of 
squabbling queens. Unfortunately, the film- 
makers don't know where to stop, and they 
throw in one of those awful Brit-pop sort-of 
orgie? so popular in "60s movies. A bad 
movie, overall, but its height-of-Pinteres- 
| Queness is fascinating, and Bogarde and 
Fox playing verbal bondage games with 
each other is something to see. Brattle. 
*kk*A SHOCK TO THE SYSTEM 
(1980). An air of mordant amusement 
hangs over this satirical thriller. Michael 
Caine is an advertising executive who finds 
his way out of a mid-life crisis by eliminating 
the obstacles in his life: his nagging wife 
(the wonderful Swoosie Kurtz) and the 
young turk (Peter Riegert) who got the 
promotion he was expecting. Caine, who's 
affecting and frightening at the same time, 
has a scrappiness that keeps disrupting his 
image of a composed executive. And 
Riegert, as the brash but not-so-shrewd 
yuppie, is his perfect tormentor. Director 
Jan Egleson knows how to juxtapose 
scenes wittily, and though Andrew Klavan’s 
screenplay (from Simon Brett's novel) 
could have been more Americanized, it's full 
of nasty little tweaks. Elizabeth McGovern, 
as the co-worker Caine falls for, matches up 
nicely with him. And though the last 20 
minutes feel misdirected, the movie sug- 
gests an Ealing comedy with teeth. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 
THE SPITTING IMAGE (1963). A timid 
clerk meets his exact double, a mysterious 
agent, who instructs him to commit acts of 
resistance against the Nazis. This Nether- 
lands drama was directed by Fons 
Rademakers. Harvard Film Archive. 
kkKXKSTRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
(1951). Working from a Patricia Highsmith 
novel, Hitchcock fashioned one of his most 
satisfying films, the story of a professional 
tennis player (Farley Granger) enmeshed in 
the murderous schemes of a sweet-talking 
psychopath (Robert Walker). The film has 
some extraordinary set pieces, but what 
sets it apart is Robert Walker's performance 
as Bruno, the mincing, devil-may-care, 
(probably) homosexual murderer — and, 
with the exception of Psycho’s Norman 
Bates, Hitchcock's most engagingly eccen- 
tric nutcase. J Brattle. 
kk XTHE SUMMER OF MISS FORBES 
(19868). Hanna Schyguila plays a stern 
German governess who takes charge of two 
youngsters while their parents are off on a 
cruise. She submits them to a rigid system 
of discipline but at night she drinks and taiks 
to herself and ijusts after the driving- 
instructor. What's boiling here is the tension 
between the Germanic monster and the 
lonely woman inthe thrall of a hopeless, 
destructive love: The emotional and. visual 
terrain of the movie is paved with small signs 
of passionate that intrude upon an 
ordered-outer life. It says that dying for love 
isn't so different from living for death. 
‘| Directed by Jaime Humberto Hermosillo. 


auspicious and troubling debut is about two 
sisters, Kay (Karten Colston), who dreads 
the tension between the organic and the 
orderly, and her polymorphously perverse 

sister Dawn a/k/a Sweetie Reser 
Lemon), who takes up residence with Kay 
and her boyfriend Louis (Tom Lycos). 
Campion layers the movie with grotes- 
querie, including a Diane Arbus-like assort- 
ment of oddball charaoters, and clever 
conceits and metaphorical baubles. The 
Strategy works best early on, but the 
madness that the obtuse, unkempt Sweetie 
unleashes has an irritating element of 
calculation. After a beguiling beginning, 
Lemon's performance -deteriorates into a 
studied gross-out routine. And as Cam- 
pion’s penchant for wierdness sags into 
predictability, the bizarre compositions and 
camera angles begin to seem strained and 
irrelevant, like a John Waters movie without 
laughter. Copley Place, West Newton. 


T 


*&*KXTEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES (1990). The origin of the heroes of 
comic books and TV cartoons is recounted 
in this live-action movie which also tells of 
their discovery by an intrepid television 
reporter (Judith Hoag) who, along with a 
hockey-stick-wielding vigilante (Elias 
Koteas) , aids the Turtles against a gang of 
teenage, non-mutant, ninja thieves. Charac- 
ter development is too much to ask for in a 
movie like this, but there are glimmers of 
individual traits and motivations, and, in the 
character of Raphael, a bit of the subversive 
spirit of the Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird 
comic book surfaces. There’s even a 
barrage of witty pop-culture jokes, and 
visual allusions to other movies in the comic- 
book-adaptation genre that transcends the 
obvious appeal to pre-teens. It's not 
Batman, or even Bill and Ted’s Excellent 
Adventure, but it is entertaining and fun, 
even for people who dropped ‘‘awesome” 
from their vocabularies years ago. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

*&*& XTIME OF THE GYPSIES (1990). In 
this fable about a gypsy boy’s coming of 
age, Yugoslavian director Emir Kusturica 
graduates to full-blown magical realismin 
the manner of Garcia M&rquez. The Gypsies 
here accept magic as an ordinary fact of life, 
and Kusturica asks its audience to do the 
same. The hero Perhan (Davor Dujmovié) 
can make small metal objects fly through 
the air. Kusturica and cinematographer 
Vilko Filac present Perhan's powers and his 
surreal visions in a nonchalant manner. The 
plot is a shopworn, but still relevant, parable 
of the wages of sin. Perhan hooks up with 
the richest Gypsy in town who agrees to 
take his little sister to a faraway hospital to 
repair her stunted leg, and Perhan leaves his 
village to take up. with the Gypsy’s gang. 
What saves the film from cliché is the 
superabundance of Gypsy vitality; the 
casting of amateurs in many of the roles 
pays off here. The character developments 
are almost more I. than any of the 
supernatural happenings, the most amazing 
being Perhan's transformation from ugly 
duckling to predatory hawk. Arlington. 

* & KTHE XXii INTERNATIONAL TOUR- 
OF ANIMATION (1990). The real draw 
of this festival is the chance to see the 
Oscar-winning Balance, by Christoph and 
Wolfgang Lauenstein, in which five garish 
dolis jockey for footing on an increasingly 
dangerous surface. The film is overly 
symbolic, but with an eerie, u 

grace. The Soviet film The Cow is a 
beautifully realized, heartbreaking — film 
about the daily life of a young boy living on 
a farm on the Russian steppes. Depicted in 
painterly, two-dimensional drawings that 
take on a breathtaking third dimension 
when they move, it's as though a Rem- 
brandt had been animated. Also included 
are work from Karen Aqua, Craig Bartlett, 
and Shadrach, an animated version of the 
Beastie Boys’ rap. Coolidge Corner. 


Vv 


* & % VAGABOND (1986). Sandrine Bon- 
naire gives an astonishing performance as 
Mona, an 18-year-old drifter who is wander- 
ing to the south of France for the winter. The 
movie opens with the discovery of her body 
in a ditch; she has frozen to death, and in a 
series of flashbacks we meet the people she 
encountered during her 

Writer/director Agnés Varda treats the 
character as an existential nomad, so we 
don’t need to be told just how Mona got 


driven purity of a Truffaut character with the 
dead-end nihilism of an '80s punk: what you 
see when you peer into her dark-saucer 
eyes is a blankness that dares not speak its 
name. But this austere, fascinating movie 
leaves you wanting more. Despite the 
dazzling bleakness of its atmosphere, 
Vagabond is too thin, too flattened out, to 
give Mona's benumbed rebellion any 
weight, or to let her stand apart from society 
in her own cold light. & French Library. 


Chestnut Hill, 


Life To Live, Jean-Luc Godard's series of 
tableaux depicting a Parisian salesgiri's 
descent into the world of prostitution is an 


A smashing feature 
film debut.” 


“spectacular. ‘sweetie’ 
is an original.” 


ACADEMY 
AWARD WINNER i 


BEST FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE FILM 
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— Mick LaSalle 
SAN FRAN. CHRONICLE 


“A GEM” 
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Instructor John 
Truby is a writer and 
story editor on TV’s 
21 Jump Street. He 
has taught his unique 
structure method to 
over 2,500 students, 
been story consult- 
ant on over 1,000 
features and TV 
scripts, and is the 
author of the book 
“The Great Movies: 
Why They Work.” 

Past students have 
sold numerous 
features, including 
Back to School, Easy 
Money, and Kiss of the 
Spider Woman, as 
well as scripts for 
such shows as Wise 

_ Guy, LA Law, Night 
Court, Dallas, Married 
With Children, and 
more. 


OPeing Wesend atl BA-Seaey 


Meet Animator Bill "Your Face" 


EARTH DAY 
Benefit 
Sunday 

2:00 show 


GRAND OPENING I! beautifully refurbished 
Friday 7:00/9:30, Sat 4:00/7:00/9:30, Sun 2:00/ 


7:00, Mon&Tue 7 


April 19- 7:30 
Live On Stage! 


AN INTERRUPTED 
LIFE 


Etty Hillesum 


COOLIDGE ¢ 
290 Harvard St. « 


Now Playing 
THE 22nd 
TOURNEE OF 
ANIMATION 


Showtimes: 


The Diaries of 5: 
Sat, Sun. & School Vacation 
Week Matinees at 1:10 & 3:20 


:30, Wed&Thu 7:00/9:30 


Sat.-Tues. April 14-17 
YELLOW SUBMARINE 
Sat., Sun. 11:00 am 
Mon. - Tues. 11:00 am & 12:45 
Wed. - Sun., April 18-22 
THE WIZARD OF 
SPEED AND TIME 


Wed. - Fri. 11:00am & 12:45 
Sat. -Sun. 11:00am 


Liat Beton 


5:30 - 7:15 
Fri., Sat., Sun. 1:00 


CAMILLE CLAUDEL 
9:00 Fri, Sat., Sun. 2:40 


30, 7:45, 10:00 


ORNER THEATRE 
tr ec = tl 


REENWRITING: 


THE Sessional COURSE 


“This course is so good I took it twice.” 
—Ralph Winter, Exeutive Producer of Star Trek IV & V. 


Day 1: The Classic 
Structure.7 key steps in 
every story. Variations on 
the classic structure. Myth 
vs. drama. The single 
driving force in every 
script. 


Character & Development. 
The best premise. 


Requirements of a good 
hero. Desire and motive. 5 
character changes. How to 
create strong women 
characters. 


Day 2: Genres. 3 uses of 
genre. Horror, action, 
comedy, love, gangster, 
detective. 


Visual Writing. The strong 
visual story. 4 necessities 
of any plot. The single 
arena. Heavens and hells. 
Matching thé visual line to 
the character line. 


Day 3: The 22 Building 
Blocks. 22 building blocks 
of every great script. Using 
the subplot. The transcen- 
dent moment. Sectioning 
and pacing. 


Dialogue/TV/Making 
Sale. Great conflict 
dialogue. Direct and 
indirect talk. Dialogue that 
carries a theme. 4 types of 
television shows and how 
to write them. Selling your 
script. 


the 


Class Dates: 
April 27, 28 & 29 


Call 1 (800) 33-TRUBY 


TRUBY’S 
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ACADEMY AWARD WHER 
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Daniel Day-Lewis “Mh 


| 


JOHNNY DEPP 
‘ado He's dreamboat. He's a deinquent. 


,, eae 7 CRY-BABY (PG-T3)—— 15 
mECOOK HI awETE CINEMA PARADISO 12:00) 


as 
_UISWIFE S""LOVE PICTURE SHOW (R)*E¥,2SNA PROT! 


é SOMERVILLE 7 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 
omen bany (peta) | HMEST GOES TO san. Po) 
TEENAGE MUTANT LOU DIAMOND 
nd 
i ee 
PRETTY WOMAN (R) RED OCTOBER (PG) KNOCKS (PG-13) 3 


CHARLES BEACON HILL ¢ LEXINGTON ae Sf CINEMA 57 ae CHERI 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 200 STUART ST. NEAR PARK SQ. 482-1222 DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2670 
DUDLEY E 
ANJELICA HUSTON 


ENEMIES: I BORN ON THE FOURTH THE FIRST POWER (R) [ih PRETTY WOMAN (R 
A LOVE STORY (R) | OF JULY (R) 


ROB LOWE 
OPPORTUNITY | OF i LOVE YOU BAD INFLUENCE (R) THE HUNT FOR 
KNOCKS (PG-13) DLC AO PE: TO DEATH (R) | RED OCTOBER (PG 





